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Ir sometimes happens to a town built 
upon the banks of the Mississippi, in con- 
sequence of a sudden alteration in the 
course of the river, to be unexpected- 
ly cut off from the waters upon which 
its prosperity depended, and to be trans- 
formed into an inland settlement with 
useless wharves and warehouses. 
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THE ARRIVAL—NANTUCKET WHARF. 


in the neighborhood of our Atlan- 

tic coasts, or even after those mon- 

sters of the deep had been driven into the 
distant Pacific. Of the great fleet of 
ships which, dotted every sea, scarcely 

a vestige remains. Two vessels were in- 
deed still abroad at the time of our visit, 
but they had met with poor success, and 
were more likely to be sold than to return 


| with cargoes of the precious oil. The solitary 
| brig “ Amy” lay rotting at the wharf, waiting 


| for some purchaser to take her away and turn 


| her to some more profitable use. 


What | 


the crevasse does in the case of the un- 


fortunate Western town has been accom- 
plished for the renowned whaling port of 
Nantucket by the freaks of commerce. Let 
no traveler visit it with the expectation of 
witnessing the marks of a flourishing trade, 
such as its enterprising citizens pursued 
while the various species of whale abounded 
Voi. VI.—25 





But if Nantucket has few attractions to 
offer such as arise from present prosperity, 
there is scarcely a seaboard town in America 
sO quaint and so interesting on account of 
the reminiscences of the past which one con- 
stantly meets in every ramble. 

If the reader will cast his eye upon any 
good map of the Eastern States, he will dis- 
cover a group of islands of various forms and 
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A NANTUCKET FROLIC. 


sizes lying off the southern shore of Massa- | 
| so good a story, in whose accuracy many an 


chusetts. First and nearest the mainland, a 
chain of small islands, jutting out from the 
south-western corner of the peninsula of 
Cape Cod, helps to inclose the sheet of 
water known by the ill-chosen name of Buz- 
zard’s Bay. These are the Elizabeth Islands. 
Further to the south-east, and a little more 
distant from the continent, is the somewhat 
triangularly shaped Martha’s Vineyard, with 
its off-lying islet, No-Man’s Land. Still fur- 
ther in the Ocean, and just south of the hook- 
ed projection of Cape Cod, lies Nantucket, 


with three cr four smaller islands no less sin- | 


gular in the names they have received. In- 
deed, so puzzling is the origin of the appella- 
tions of the larger members of the group 
themselves, that the inhabitants have been 
driven to a fanciful derivation which can 
scarcely be admitted to the honors of un- 
doubted history. A father—so the story runs 
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-when about to die, al- 
lowed his three daugh- 
ters to choose for them- 
selves among his posses- 
sions. The eldest, 
Elizabeth, for some not 
very evident reason, 
fixed her preference 
upon the islands, which 
accordingly took her 
name. Sensible Martha 
had the next choice, and 
did not hesitate to ap- 
propriate the “ Vine- 
yard.” Alas! for poor 
Nancy, the youngest, 
nothing remained but a 
desolate heap of sand 
scarce rising above the 
ocean’s waves. But ne- 
cessity knows no laws, 

and so “ Nan tuk it.” Itis a pity to spoil 


islander implicitly believes, but it is reason- 
ably certain that Nantucket was an old In- 
dian name, while Martha’s Vineyard (called 
by the Indians Capawock) and the Elizabeth 
Isiands, each of which still retains the aborigi- 
nal name, received their present appellations 
from the discoverer, Captain Bartholomew 


| Gosnold, who, in 1602, made upon one of 


the latter the first attempt at colonization in 
New England. Good Queen Bess was cer- 
tainly intended to be honored in the designa- 
tion of the smaller group. What fancy led 
Gosnold in naming the largest island is un- 
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NANTUCKET. 


certain, and it is worthy of note that for | from this port, the custom was to relieve 
years the name fluctuated between Martha's | the heavily-laden ships on their return out- 


and Martin's Vineyard. 

The island of Nantucket is a crescent, of 
which the two horns project far to the north 
and north-west. The town of Nantucket lies 
on the inner face of the crescent, protected 
from the violence of the ocean’s waves by 
these two great natural breakwaters. The 
sole communication with the mainland is by 
the good steamer Island Home, in which 
we not long since left the little station of 
Hyannis, on the Cape Cod Railroad. The 
sail of about thirty miles consumed a little 
more than two hours, and a part of the time 
we were almost out of sight of land. At last 


the white spires of the town began to show 
themselves on the horizon, while the great 
projections on the right and left, like gigan- 
tic arms, seemed to extend to take us into 
the embrace of that hospitality for which the 
island is justly famous. Gradually the 
houses, rising one above another, came dis- 
tinctly in view. It was, however, no easy 
matter to enter port; for the difficulties of 
the sailor increase as he approaches. A bar 
of sand stretches completely across the en- 
trance, which the ingenuity of man has been 
taxed in vain to remove. The tides in a few 
days fill up any excavations which may be 
made, and a vessel drawing over nine feet 
can enter only at rare intervals. When 
whalers were fitted out in large numbers 


| 








side of the bar by means of lighters, or 
when stormy weather interfered with the 
operation they were compelled to take re- 
fuge in the haven of Edgartown, on Martha’s 
Vineyard. A few years before the necessity 
for such a relief was obviated by the total 
decay of commerce, an ingenious contrivance 
was introduced. The came/s, as they were 
called, were two immense caissons which 
were placed on either side of the whaler, with 
three great iron chains passing under its hull. 
From these caissons the water was then 
pumped until the vessel rose sufficiently out 
of water to escape the bottom of the bar. 
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Nothing remained but to tow the whaler into 
the harbor. 

Once successfully over, our steamer began 
slowly to thread the narrow channel, and 
finally, rounding the lighthouse on Brant 
Point, drew up at one of the four or five 
wharves upon which the active commerce of 
the place once displayed itself. A goodly 
part of the population was awaiting our arri- 
val; for the advent of the steamer with the 
passengers and mais from the mainland is 
the most exciting event that disturbs the 
monotony of the daily routine of existence. 
As varied as was the assemblage about us 
were the carriages that stood ready for the 
reception of any stray passenger.. There 
was the unavoidable hack, of course, to ac- 
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commodate the fashionable visitor and carry 
him to one or the other of the hotels ; anda few 
carry-alls of foreign construction. But the 
majority of the vehicles were those peculiar 
wagons which the old-fashioned Nantucketer 
clings to with fond affection and styles his 
carts. The more modern cart has four 
wheels, and resembles nothing more than it 
does an ordinary coal-wagon. As the high 
sides, made to protect the feet effectually 
from the winter winds which sweep with 
terrific force across the level plains, make it 
difficult to clamber in between the closely- 
set wheels, the step is placed behind, and 
one must pass over the seats to his place. 
The genuine cart is different, for it has but 
two wheels, and is altogether destitute of 
permanent seats. If the whole family ride, 
each member, instead of standing, will be 
provided with a wooden chair taken from the 
kitchen. We can bear witness, after trial, 
that this mode of riding—* barring,” that is 
to say, the danger of a sudden tipping back 
of the chair from some sudden jolt—is not 
unpleasant. It is in these “jaunting-cars” 
that the natives of Nantucket are particular- 
ly fond of indulging in their country frolics. 
Indeed, the young gallants are said to like 
nothing better than to collect in the cart a 
goodly number of their female acquaintance, 
and then, having reached some convenient 
spot, slyly unfasten the hooks that retain the 
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body of the cart in its horizontal position, and 
suffer their screaming companions to slide 
out upon the soft sand. 

If the crescent-like island is unique in 
shape, the appearance of the town itself is 
not less singular. The houses, especially in 
the southern part, rise one above the other, 
somewhat after the fashion of Quebec. The 
shingled sides and small-paned windows are 
sufficient marks of their age. Crowded to- 
gether, with little room between and none 
in front, they testify to the social tastes of 
their original builders, and to the fact that 
those ancient residents cared little for the bit 
of green grass, or the patch of gay flowering 
plants, which elsewhere lend a peculiar grace 
even to the cottage of the lowly. Nearness 
to one’s neighbor, far from being a drawback, 
was evidently regarded as an advantage. 
When the husbands and fathers were far off 
on the ocean, on cruises that occupied many 
months or even years, the wives and daugh- 
ters were glad that their homes were hud- 
dled together in one corner of the island, 
instead of being scattered over its entire ex- 
tent. The most palpable relic of the time 
of the whale-fishery, however, is found in the 
many “ walks,” as they are styled, which 
are even yet preserved. Of old no whale- 
fisherman thought of inhabiting a house from 
whose roof he could not obtain an easy and 
pleasant outlook upon the harbor, or at least 
gather some idea of the prospects of the wea- 
ther, and the probable return of the sailing 
craft of the place. Much more than the half 
of the walks have been taken down as useless ; 
but from a single point we have counted 
thirty in sight. The platform is small or 
large, built agound a single chimney and 
barely accommodating two or three persons 
at a time, or running the entire length of the 
roof, and with room for the whole family to 
congregate on a pleasant evening ; and the 
balustrade surrounding it is as plain or as 
ornamental as the taste or means of the’ 
occupant may have dictated. 

Whatever the pretensions of the house, 
however, upon it or upon some adjoining 
barn, the seafaring taste of the former oc- 
cupants is likely to be visible in a vane, 
which, instead of taking the form of a weather- 
cock, is rudely shaped to represent a whale 
or other monster of the deep. 

There are other reminders of the olden 
time not less odd than the external appear- 
ance of the houses. We were scarcely com- 
fortably domiciled before our ears were 
greeted with the jingling of a bell in the 
street, and the voice of the town-crier was 
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NANTUCKET HARBOR, FROM THE CHURCH TOWER, 


heard. Nantucket can, it is true, boast of a 
weekly journal with its columns of advertise- 
ments, but these reach few persons com- 
pared with those intrusted to the town-crier. 
Two or three times a day he perambulates 
the streets, each time with one or more new 
announcements. It would be a vain at- 
tempt to represent on paper his tremulous 
inflections of voice. For the town-crier is an 
“institution,” and whether he cries a “Con 
cert in the Church” or a “ meat auction,” his 
singularly comical tones command instant at- 
tention. There are those indeed who will 
have it that this notable character is not alto- 
gether of sound mind, alleging in proof the 
circumstance that, having enlisted for a 
bounty during the late war, he soon reap- 
peared as a civilian, and could give no better 
reason for his speedy return than that he had 


been discharged “because they said that he | 


was ‘moncompous,’ or something of the kind ;” 
—an allegation in no wise credible, in view 
of the apt retorts he has been known to make. 
For instance, to a somewhat forward young 
lady, who from the steps of a boarding-house 
inquired of him where he had obtained the bell 
he was ringing, he instantly rejoined: “ From 
the same foundry, ma’am, where you got your 
brass.” 

Ascending the tower of one of the 
churches, we find that from this elevated situ- 
ation we can obtain a commanding view not 
only of the town, but of nearly the entire 


island. Almost at our feet the harbor is 
stretched out, with its deserted wharves and 
warehouses. Directly opposite Brant Point, 
and leaving a gap of little over half a mile— 
the passage through which we entered port— 
we see the long and narrow peninsula that still 
bears its old Indian name of Coatue. Shel- 
tered by this tongue of land there is a broad 
bay reaching five miles or more, a placid 
sheet of water, which is the favorite sailing- 
ground for pleasure-parties, and upon whose 
shores are held sguantums, or picnics, that 
constitute the chief diversion of the islanders 
in the pleasant season of the year. 

And here we may as well say that Nan- 
tucket, besides retaining aboriginal appella- 
tions for almost all her districts, capes and 
ponds, has admitted a number of words from 
the same source into her spoken vocabulary, 
of which the sguantum may serve as the type. 
| In fact, the inhabitants, proud of their barren 
island, and by no means ashamed of any dia- 
lectic peculiarities, were accustomed, a few 
years ago—and probably the usage is not yet 
quite extinct—to designate all the inhabitants 
of the mainland, bit more particularly their 
| dangerous rivals, the fishermen of Cape Cod, 
by the somewhat opprobrious name of Cou/s, 
which was,.we presume, a part of their inheri- 
tance from the savages who for so many years 
lived upon the island with them. 

A short distance from the town the eye 
takes in the principal bathing-ground, whose 
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growing attractions draw strangers hither 
from all parts of the country, and contribute 
somewhat to replenish the scanty purses of 
the discouraged tradesmen. Safety, quiet 
and delicious temperature, such are its char- 


acteristics, and nowhere can they be found in | 


greater perfection. Those who love the rough 
surf need but to drive three miles to the 
southern side of the island, or to take up 


their abode in the fishing village at its eastern | 


end ; but the majority who shun the perils of 
the “under-tow” can ask for nothing better 
than what they can find just out of town at 
the Cliff, whither a fast-sailing pleasure sloop 
is constantly in readiness to take them. 
fact, the high ground just above this beach, 
and commanding a magnificent sweep of the 
ocean, is the spot which ought to be occupied 
by cottages and hotels. The artist, Eastman 
Johnson, has shown his usual fine taste in 





been experiment- 
ing, but thus far 
with little success. 
In the _ town, 
whose_ tortuous 
streets, with their 
old-fashioned un- 
painted houses, are 
mapped out below 
us, there are few 
buildings of special 
interest. The 
churches are mod- 
ern and not essen- 
tially different from 
those of many 
other retired towns. 
in New England, 
with the exception 
of this peculiarity 
—that, having been 
built for a growing 
place of about r1o,- 


| coo inhabitants, they are much too large 
| for a steadily diminishing one, whose pop- 


ulation does not exceed 4,300. The 
‘Coffin School,” a brick structure which 
we see in a by-street, is chiefly interesting be- 
cause it is a monument to the patriotism and 


| munificence of a native of Boston, Admiral 


Sir Isaac Coffin, who, after attaining distinc- 


| tion and wealth on the other side of the At- 


lantic, returned to America to visit the birth- 
place of his ancestors, and to acquaint him- 
self with the numerous descendants of Tris- 


| tram Coffin, one of the original twenty pro- 


In | 


taking up his summer residence here, and | 


has transformed two or three old houses that 
stood on the site into a home, a convenient 
studio, etc. 

As we turn our eyes over the narrowest 
part of the island, our attention is drawn toa 
feature of Nantucket that gives it quite a 
European aspect. 
in the total absence of water-power, have 
from time immemorial ground all the corn 
the island produces. Once there was a long 
line of them along the top of the rising 
ground ; but there now remain only two of 
the old familiar pattern, to which must be ad- 
ded a mill with horizontal vanes, upon which 
some inventive mechanic has for some years 


It is the windmills, which, | 


| 
| 
| 
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prietors of Nantucket, and first magis- 
trate of the island. The school was 
intended exclusively for those who 
could trace their origin back directly 
to this ancient worthy, but this in itself 
included no small part of the islanders, 
for so closely are they connected by 
successive intermarriages, that it was 
difficult to tell who was not entitled 
to its privileges. At present all are 
permitted to attend on payment of a 
small fee. 

The active business of the place is 
almost confined to a single broad 
street, which, if it does not wear that 
thriving look which characterized it 
when Nantucket was the great whaling 
port of the world, still is lively enough 
at times even now. Near the water 
the fish-dealers sit at the proper hour 
of the day, with their article of mer- 
chandise before them upon a_table— 
respectable and intelligent elderly per- 
sons, who to a man have “followed 
the sea for a living,” and are full to 
overflowing with strange stories of outland- 
ish places. And further up the street the 
auctions are held, at which a goodly portion 


of the population is wont to congregate for 
the purchase even of those articles of daily 
consumption which elsewhere are mostly sold 
over the counter. 

One of our first excursions was to the 
small village of Siasconset, commonly abbre- 


viated into ’Sconset. The ride thither was 
one of seven or eight miles. Emerging from 
the sinuosities of Orange street, we soon 
passed the few fenced fields, and came to the 
open country. Of roads, properly speaking, 
there were now none ; but in every direction 
tracks diverged, making it difficult to take 
the bearings. The tracks consisted of the 
deep ruts, into which the wheels of our car- 
riage plunged at times up to the hubs. Be- 
tween them a single wider piece of sand, des- 
titute of grass, marked the path of the horse. 
For a two-horse vehicle it is impossible to 
travel on the country roads, unless the 
horses are harnessed tandem. Once engaged 
upon a particular track, it was out of the 
question to leave it until we reached a “ soft 
spot,”’ without serious danger of upsetting or 
damaging the vehicle. And now we began 
to understand the traditional barrenness of 
Nantucket. When, just before the outbreak 








of the Revolution, the British Government | 


contemplated — the inhabitants of 
New England into submission by the “ Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Restraining Bill,” which would 


| 
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A FRUITLESS EXPERIMENT. 


have excluded them from trading elsewhere 
than with Great Britain and Ireland and the 
English West Indies, or from fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland, the Society of 
English Friends made a plea of extreme pov- 
erty for Nantucket, which we cannot but re- 
gard as sufficiently forcible. “A great num- 
ber of innocent persons,” they urged, “ par- 
ticularly in the island of Nantucket, would 
by the prohibitory bill be reduced to extreme 
distress. The inhabitants of this island 
amount to between five and six thousand 
in number; the soil of it is so barren that, 
though fifteen miles in length and three in 
breadth, ifs produce is scarce sufficient for 
the maintenance of twenty families.” With 
the customary recklessness of the first set- 
tlers in New England, the colonists of Nan- 
tucket cut away the luxuriant forests which 
are said to have clothed it when first discov- 
ered by the whites, and their children follow- 
ed their example, until now not a single 
tree of the original growth remains. It was 
not until some twenty-five years ago that the 
essential step of replanting the island was 
begun, and now there are thousands of acres 
of young but thrifty pines. Meantime the 
severe winds that swept over the denuded 
island blew away much of the light soil, and 
the improvident farmers made no attempt 
to enrich the ground which they drained of 
its richness, until now there is scarcely a pre- 
tense of cultivating the greater part of the 
surface. A more unproductive tract can rare- 
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ly be met with, and the old myth does not 
seem so utterly absurd “that Nantucket arose 
from the ashes from the pipe of the Indian 
deity, who, when tobacco was scarce, after 
borrowing all he could, filled his pipe with 
sand, and when his smoke was ended emptied 
the pipe into the sea!” 

The village of Siasconset has quite merged 
its character of a fishing village into that of a 
watering-place. The rude cottages have been 
modified as far as possible to accommodate 
the new visitors, and numbers of houses in 
the town of Nantucket have been taken 
down and removed to Siasconset. Rough 
and inconvenient as are the quarters, we 
were told that every room was engaged for 
the ensuing year. 

As the name indicates, there was once an 
Indian village at or near thisspot. All vesti- 
ges of the aborigines, however, have now 
disappeared. When Nantucket was first 
discovered, there is said to have been a con- 
siderable native population, although it was 
variously stated from 7oo to nearly twice 
that number. The colonists treated the 
Indians with greater kindness than the sav- 
ages received elsewhere. They bought 
their lands from each of the four sachems by 
whom the island was governed, giving them 
in the aggregate far more than they paid to 
the English grantees from whom they bought 
theirclaims. Not only so, but they permitted 
the Indians to retain for cultivation as much 
land as they actually needed. They also 
undertook in good earnest to Christianize 
them, and the Mayhews were especially suc- 


cessful in this good work. For a long time | 


there were four meeting-houses on different 








parts of the island, where there 
were stated religious services, 
conducted by native preachers. 
Almost from the very first the 
colonists perceived the danger 
to which the impulsive and ex- 
citable Indian was subject from 
the introduction of ardent spir- 
its, and among the earliest en- 
actments made by the general 
court which had _ jurisdiction 
over both Nantucket and Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard was a law that 
punished any one who furnished 
them “wine or strong drink 
other than beer” by a fine of 
five shillings for every pint thus 
given. To tell the truth, the 
law was dictated scarcely less 
by prudence than by humanity ; 
for many years the red men were 
far more numerous than the whites,—in 1675 
not less than 500 or 600 against 30 whites 
capable of bearing arms. Nearly a century 
later, there were still 358 Indians; but a 
strange pestilence which visited the island, 
entirely confining its ravages to them, in 
a single year (1763) swept away all but 136 
of their number. The last of the Nantucket 
Indians was one Abrahawi Api Quady, or 
Quary, who died in 1854, at the age of 82 
years. Many of the inhabitants remember 
him as a venerable, inoffensive old man, living 
by himself in a comfortable house of his own 
not far from town, and supporting himself 
principally by selling the berries which he 
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picked on the commons. He had seen his 
wife and all his children die before him, and 
for a long time appeared to be himself await- 
ing the tardy summons to follow them. In 
his youth, like most of his red brothers, he 
was a fisherman, and no one was a more 
faithful hand upon the whaling ship. 


Later | 


he was the prince of Nantucket caterers, and | 


without his assistance no evening entertain- 
ment Was deemed complete. An oil paint- 
ing by Madam Dassel in the Atheneum 
Library is said to reproduce faithfully the 
melancholy and somewhat severe features 
of this last representative of the Indian race. 

Since Abraham Quady’s death the excur- 
sions which used to be made to his humble 
cottage have taken another direction. For 
want of better material for romance, the 


lonely huts of two white men, voluntary re- | 





cluses, have of late become places of resort. | 
Old Fred Parker, as he is familiarly called, | 
is the better known of the two “hermits.” | 


His lonely residence is in the extreme east- 
ern part of the island, at Quidnit, near the 
sea, and not far north of Sankati Light. 
Here, dressed in the rudest of costumes, with 
clothes originally far too small for his great 
height, and now patched to such an extent 
as to render recognition of their pristine 
shape and material difficult or impossible, 
the solitary man lives from year to year. 
His sole diversion is reading ; his means of 
subsistence the scanty product of his fishing, 
eked out by the few copper coins which he 
obtains from visitors on the plea of using the 
pieces of metal to nail to the floor of his 
cabin and form the initials of their names. 
His rival in the art of solitary living, David 
Coffin by name, lives, or lived, in the vicinity 
of Maddequet, in the western side of the 
island, an object of equal interest, according 
to those who have visited him. 

The eastern and southern shores of Nan- 
tucket offer peculiar dangers to the foreign 
commerce of the country. Most of the 
coasting vessels cling to the mainland ; pass- 
ing between this island and the southern shore 
of Cape Cod. Vessels from abroad, how- 
ever, are apt to find Nantucket directly in 
their way. For their protection the United 
States Government has built a lighthouse 
on Sankati Head, a mile or two north of 
Siasconset, the flash from whose revolving 
light we have been assured by careful cap- 
tains they have seen when full forty miles 
distant upon the ocean. The French mech- 
anism by which this result is effected is of 
splendid workmanship, and well deserves a 
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nearly south, a light-ship marks the eastern 
extremity of the too famous Nantucket 
Shoals. Notwithstanding every precaution, 
however, the number of shipwrecks is still 
very great. In rare cases, a sloop or 
schooner getting aground in calm weather 
can be hauled off by the aid of a steamer. 
During our stay upon the island, this occur- 
red to a small craft that allowed itself to 
venture too near Great Point in broad 
daylight. But usually the sand closes in 
about the keel so firmly as to defy the puny 
efforts of man. Such was the case of the 
brig Poinsett, which ran upon the South 
Shore, on the first of September, 1870. 
All Nantucket streamed across the island to 
see the stranded vessel, and not a device was 
left untried to save it. It was a magnificent 
sight, for the waves that dashed upon it were 
high and strong. One only needs to com- 
pare the two views taken by photography, 
of the Poinsett when she first came 
ashore, and again ef the scanty remains of 
the same ship that alone were to be seen 
embedded in the sand two days later, to form 
some idea of the terrible energy of the angry 
sea. 

The loss of life is happily far less fre- 


visit to inspect it. About thirty miles very | quent than the destruction of property,—a 
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circumstance that is due perhaps chiefly to 
the absence of rocky headlands. An inci- 
dent that happened in the depth of the cold 
winter 1870-1, nearly proved fatal, and fur- 
nished a fine opportunity for the display of 
that latent heroism which is so large an in- 
gredient in the character of all seafaring 
men. Just as one of the most severe storms 
of the season was setting in, on Sunday 
morning, February 5th, 1871, the announce- 
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ment was made in town that a schooner was | 


aground upon the bar outside, and indeed 
a strong glass revealed not only the vessel, 
but the sailors, some five in number. The 
Island Home was in port, and there was 
no lack of volunteers to go out with her to 
the rescue. Meantime the thermometer was 
at or below zero. Before the steamer had 
gone half-way, the ice had formed so strong 
a barrier that she could neither advance nor 
return. But one hope remained, and that 
was, that the crust of ice which had been 
forming out from shore to the scene of the 
wreck, might prove firm enough to permit 
the advance of a rescuing party from some 
point of the shore. Night had again closed 
in, and darkness added to the perils of the 
undertaking. But there were those who 
were willing to make the venture in order to 
save the lives which the sea and the cold al- 
ready claimed as their own. “At about ten 
o'clock,” writes the Nantucket Jaguirer and 
Mirror of the next Saturday, “a party of 
eight men, provided with two dories and 
several long boards, pushed out from the 


Cliff Shore, feeling their way cautiously to- | 


wards the distressed vessel. The night was 
beautifully clear, but the air was stinging 
cold, and the ice, in some places, unfit to 
bear the weight of the dories. At such 
places, the boards came into play; and in 
two instances they were obliged to take to 
the dories and pull for it. ‘Thus, altering the 
different means of locomotion to suit the 
circumstances, the party of heroes toiled on 
for some two hours and a half in passing a 
distance estimated by them at two miles.” 
They found the captain and crew alive but 
exhausted and well-nigh frozen ; but the res- 
cuers had not forgotten to bring extra cloth- 
ing and such other comforts as they could 
carry about their persons. With but little 
delay both the crew and their deliverers set 
off on their return, which proved to be easier 
than the passage out, as every hour had ad- 
ded to the firmness of the ice. The whole 
party landed about three o’clock on Monday 
morning, we are told, safe and sound except 
some frostbites, but nearly worn out with 
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| cold and exhaustion. The names of the 
| gallant men who imperiled their lives in 
the gallant exploit—and these include some 
representatives of old and honored Nan- 
tucket families — were Isaac Hamblen, 
George A. Veeder, Alexander Fanning, 
James A. Holmes, Joseph P. Gardner, Wil- 
liam E. Bates, Stephen E. Keyes and Henry 
C. Coffin. They richly merited the medal 
which each of them received as a recognition 
of his bravery. ‘The remains of the vessel 
from which the sailors were rescued may still 
be seen advancing with every storm, and 
gradually nearing the “Cliff” bathing-ground, 
where they will probably soon join the other 
wreck which forms so picturesque a feature 
of the neighborhood. 

The insular character of Nantucket, and 
its comparative distance from the mainland, 
have conferred upon its natives a number of 
peculiarities that render society here quite 
different from almost anywhere else. The 
great majority of the islanders are descend- 
ants of the “twenty first proprietors ”—of 
whom we shall shortly have occasion to 
speak—and bear their names. The Coffins, 
the Folgers, the Starbucks, the Macys, the 
Barnards, the Swains, are each to be counted 
by hundreds. By intermarriages almost the 
whole island is bound together. The inter- 
ests of all are the same and their tastes simi- 
lar. Much of this community of feeling 
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arises from the extent to which the islanders 
are thrown upon their own resources during 
the inclement portion of the year. The 
summer visitor has little conception of the 
seclusion of Nantucket in winter. Even 
now, it often happens that all communication 
with the mainland is cut off by stormy 
weather for a week or ten days; but before 
the days of steam it was common enough, 
a Nantucket writer says, for a month or two 
to pass without news from abroad. ‘The 
month of February was especially known as 
‘trumpery month,’ for the reason that we, 
or our ancestors, had nothing to discourse 
about but such as transpired in our midst. 
As lately as the winter of 1856-7, a vessel 
approached the East end of the island, 
and landed ¢wenty-four mails at one time!” 
Indeed, the story is currently reported as 
being the sober truth, that a few years ago, 
the first news received from the “States,” 
after a considerable interval of time, reached 
Nantucket via London, having been car- 
ried across the Atlantic, printed in the Eng- 
lish papers, and brought here by a British 
vessel that touched at one of the “ points” 
for water and provisions. 

The poet Whittier, who sings loud praises of 
the hospitality of Nantucket, has immortal- 
ized the incidents of its first colonization in 








| 


“The Exiles,” some of the stanzas of which | 
| The deed is yet extant, in which, in July, 


deserve a place among the finest our coun- 
tryman has written. The island, after its dis- 
covery by Gosnold, was granted by the crown 
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of Great Britain to the Plymouth Company, 
and by them to the Earl of Stirling. In 1641, 
the Earl’s agent for the sale of all the islands 


| between Cape Cod and the Hudson River, 


James Forrett, sold Nantucket to Thomas 
Mayhew and his son, merchants of Water- 
town, Massachusetts, for #40. To fortify 
his title to Martha’s Vineyard and the neigh- 
boring islands, Mayhew had taken the pre- 
caution to obtain deeds also from Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, Proprietor of Maine, whose 
claim covered part of the same territory. But 
not only did the island remain pretty much 
unoccupied, but the neighboring colonies 
seemed in little haste to appropriate such dis- 
tant and apparently worthless property. After 
being under the nominal jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay for a few years, the authori- 
ties, apparently unwilling to be troubled with 
the outlying islands any longer, voted them to 
be without their limits, and the islands be- 
came for a time practically independent. It 
was under these circumstances that some in- 
habitants of the little town of Salisbury, dis- 
satisfied with the intolerant legislation of the 
Bay Colony, turned their eyes towards a spot 
where they might be freed from the operation ot 
the hated laws. Mayhew, whovalued Martha’s 
Vineyard more highly than the barren island 
east of it, was easily brought to consent to 
part with his exclusive right to Nantucket. 


1659, he sold Nantucket to Tristram Coffin, 
Thomas Macy, Christopher Hussey, Rich- 
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ard Swayne, Thomas Bernard, Peter Coffin, 
Stephen Greenleaf, John Swayne and William 
Pike, “for Thirty Pounds Current Pay ... 
and also two Beaver Hatts, one for myselfe 
and one for my wife /” Mayhew reserved 


himself an equal interest with each of the | 
new proprietors. Early in the next year, | 


each of the ten was empowered to take to 
himself a partner, and thus was formed the 
body of the “ Twenty First Purchasers.” 
Meantime, the event occurred which in- 
duced the first actual settlement of the island. 


Thomas Macy and his wife had rendered them- | 


selves liable to severe penalties for harbor- 
ing three or four Quakers, one of whom, at 
least, was afterward sent to the gallows for his 
faith. Excuse their fault as they might,— 
and Macy did apologize for his violation of 
the law, as his preserved letter shows, in a 
much humbler tone than the poet would lead 
us to suppose,—Massachusetts was no long- 
er a comfortable abode. And so one autum- 
nal day, the young couple, with but a single 
companion, Edward Starbuck, started in an 
open boat upon their dangerous trip. But 
the winds and the waves were propitious— 


** On passed the bark in safety 
Round isle and headland steep— 
No tempest broke above them, 
No fog-cloud veiled the deep. 


** Far round the bleak and stormy Cape 
The venturous Macy passed, 
And on Nantucket’s naked isle, 
Drew up his boat at last. 
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‘* And yet that isle remaineth 
A refuge of the free, 
As when true-hearted Macy 
Beheld it from the sea. 


** Free as the winds that winnow 
Her shrubless hills of sand— 
Free as the waves that batter 
Along the yielding land. 


‘*God bless the sea-beat island ! 
And grant for evermore, 
That charity and freedom dwell 
As now upon her shore.” 


The spot which Macy selected for the 
site of the town was on the western side, a 
tract now called Maddequet, and since then 
deserted. Here the party wintered, and then 
Starbuck went back to Salisbury, where his 
good report induced others to follow him to 
Nantucket. The twenty proprietors became 
twenty-seven, by the addition of a few others 
whose acquaintance with some art or trade 
rendered them useful acquisitions to the com- 
munity. One of these was Peter Foulger or 
Folger, the only person among them all who 
had any claim to literary attainments. The 
principal interest attaching to his name arises 
from the fact that his daughter was the moth- 
er of the immortal Benjamin Franklin. So 
implicit was the confidence reposed in his ac- 
curacy and integrity, that his associates not 
only made him one of the five commissioners 
for laying out their respective shares, but, 
when making three of them a quorum, pro- 
vided that Peter Folger should be one of the 
three. A curious poem of his is still to 
be found, with the characteristic title: “A 
Looking-glass for the Times, or the Former 
Spirit of New England revived in this Genera- 
tion.” The poetic merits of the piece, it 
must be confessed, are not great. It is an 
attempt to account for the misery of the times, 
resulting from war :— 


‘* New England for these many years 
Hath had both rest and peace, 
But now the case is otherwise ; 
Our troubles doth increase.” 


| The “ plague of war” was now begun: 


‘* Our women also they have took, 
And children very small. 
Great cruelty they have used 
To some, though not to ail.” 


From this poem we learn that the majority 
of the first settlers of Nantucket were Ana- 
baptists, in whose persecution the poet finds 
the “crying sin” that called for the anger of 
Heaven : 
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** The cause of this their suffering 
Was not for any sin, 
But for the witness that they bare 
Against babes’ sprinkling.’’ 


It is interesting to notice that for a consid- 
erable part of the seventeenth century, the 
islands which Massachusetts Bay so cavalierly 
refused to recognize as dependencies formed 
part of the colony of New York. 
Vineyard and Nantucket were both incorpo- 
rated in the appanage given by Charles the 
Second to his brother James, Duke of York. 
Governor Lovelace, however, did not hesitate 
to recognize the authority previously confer- 
red upon Mayhew over both islands, upon due 
acknowledgment of the Duke’s paramount 
jurisdiction. Accordingly we read in an old 
patent the somewhat amusing condition of 
the guasi independence the islanders were to 
enjoy, by “ye said Patentees and their Asso- 
ciates. . . . rendering and paying yearly and 
every Yeare, unto his Royall Highness ye 
Duke of Yorke, his Heyres and Assigns, or to 
such Governor or Governors as from Time to 
Time shall be by him constituted and ap- 
pointed, as an Acknowledgment, foure Bar- 
rells of good merchantable Codfish, to be deli- 
vered at ye Bridge in this City” (New York). 

The settlers early directed their attention to 
the admirable fishing in which the neighbor- 
hood of Nantucket abounded. Soon the pur- 
suit of the whale became the favorite employ- 
ment of the whites, who found able assistants 
in the Indians. So numerous were the whales 
in the neighboring ocean, that almost every 
storm stranded some upon the beach. In one 
case eleven were thus counted. Indeed the 
Indians made such account of this source of 
gain, that in their deeds of the land they 
were accustomed expressly to reserve the 


Martha’s | 





right to have one-half of all the drift whales. 
It was not until 1765 that the supply of 
whales in the immediate vicinity grew so 
small that the practice of going out from the 
shore to pursue them was entirely abandoned. 
Meanwhile, however, the enterprise of the 
islanders had been aroused, and ships were 
built to cruise in search of the retreating prey. 
By the middle of the century, the Nantucket 
whalemen had-penetrated Davis’s Straits and 
Baffin’s Bay. Within about ten years from 
that time they visited the Guinea Coast, and 
a dozen years later they used the harpoon 
off Brazil. 

The Revolutionary War almost annihilated 
the single branch of industry upon which 
Nantucket depended for existence. It is 
true that the inhabitants, beipg now in great 
part Quakers, took no active part in the 
hostilities; but for their known sympathy 
with the patriotic party they were permitted to 
suffer the misfortunes to which their peculiar 
geographical position naturally exposed them. 
It was not until a year or two before the 
return of peace that they received permits to 
resume the whale-fishery. Even then they 
had lost 134 vessels, captured by the English. 

Still the indomitable perseverance of the 
whalemen soon restored them to comparative 
prosperity. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the enterprise has on the whole 
proved a remunerative one. When the 
disastrous results of the two wars with Great 
Britain are taken into account, and to these 
are added the loss¢s consequent upon an 
extremely hazardous fishery, and an article 
of commerce subject to violent fluctuations in 
price, it may readily be comprehended that 
the returns have been far less than those 
which would have been obtained had the 
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same capital, labor and energy been em- 
barked in the ordinary pursuits of agriculture 
or trade. Not rarely a ship well equipped, 
and furnished with the greatest care, met 
with such reverses that after being absent 
three or four years, she returned only to 
exhibit a considerable positive loss of money 
to her owners, officers and men, each one of 
whom took a certain proportionate interest 
in the undertaking. Happily in the majority 
of cases it was otherwise. The largest sum 
we have ever heard of a single voyage netting 
was $108,000, of which about two-thirds went 
to the owners. It required but few sperma- 
ceti whales, such as that of which the jaw 
has recently been placed in the Nantucket 
Athenzeum, to fill even the largest whaler. 
We say the jaw; for it is well known to 
naturalists that the spermaceti whale has 
teeth only upon the lower jaw, while the 
upper is provided with sockets into which 
these fit. The ponderous jaw we speak of 
weighs some 800 Ibs. and is about 17 feet 
long, while the marine monster to which it 
belonged measured not less than 87 feet in 
length, and produced for its fortunate captors 


110 barrels of oil. -Some idea of its magni- 
tude may be derived from the circumstance 
| that a barrel of pure oil was extracted from 
the cavity of each half jaw which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
| But the day of the whale-fishery, and with 
| it that of the prosperity of Nantucket, have 
| passed away, apparently forever. ‘The first 
serious blow at the town’s commercial im- 
| portance was struck in the month of July, 

1846, when a conflagration consumed most 

| of the business portion of the place. Similar 
disasters, but on a smaller scale, had pre- 
viously visited the place ; but from one of 
| such magnitude Nantucket could not recover. 
|The fire was followed, two or three years 
later, by the discovery of gold in California, 
and by the consequent exodus of a very 
| large number of the most active and promis- 
ing young men, carrying with them no small 
part of the capital and enterprise of the 
| town. More fatal than either of these causes 
| was the rapid decrease in the number of 
| whales. In vain did the fishermen explore 
the frozen regions of the north, or penetrate 
| the most remote gulfs of the Pacific Ocean, 

directing their attention indifferently to 
“‘spermaceti,” “right” or “fin-back” whales ; 
and consenting to spend weary years in 
| distant navigation. The number of whales 
| captured was small, and few vessels returned 
with more than half their complement of oil. 
Unfortunately for Nantucket, though fortu- 
nately for the world at large, the diminution in 
the supply was not compensated by the rise 
in the price of the commodity. The oil- 
wells of Pennsylvania began to yield an oil 
so abundant and so well adapted for illu- 
minating purposes, that whale oil came to be 
employed to a much more limited extent 
than previously. The few remnants of the 
Nantucket whale-fishery gradually drifted to 
the city of New Bedford, otherwise possess- 
ing many natural advantages. One of the 
last whales whose capture delighted the 
hearts of the inhabitants was a single in- 
dividual of the “ fin-back” species, which 
was killed four or five yeats ago at a short 
distance out, and was towed into port to be 
cut up and “tried.” It was but a small fish, 
compared with those with which the whale- 
men were accustomed to do battle in the 
open seas. 

Before leaving Nantucket, it was neces- 
sary, of course, to visit the different ceme- 
teries, of which almost every Christian de- 
nomination has one. Except the Friends’ 
burying-ground, with its unmarked graves, 
all furnish their full proportion of curious 
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epitaphs. Here are two or three. 
laconic inscription reads thus :— 


**Father gorn home!” 
The grammar of the second is not perfect : 


** As you pass by, pray cast an eye, 
For as you am, so once was I, 
As I am now, so you must be; 
Prepare for death, and follow me.” 


But we doubt whether “ould Ireland” 
itself can surpass the following blundering 
verses over the tomb in which one not over- 


bright genius intended that his wife should | 


rest. 


It is to be found in the “ South” bury- 


ing-ground. His wife’s relations, thinking | 


it only right that after supporting her, and 
probably the husband too, during their entire 
married life, they should have the choice 
of her last place of repose, had insisted 
upon laying her remains in the “ North” 


grounds. Which state of affairs the widower 
thus records :— 


** Here lies the body of my wife. 
Though very dear, she’s not laid here, 
Some private grief was her disease, 
Laid to the North, her friends to please.” 


One | 


to the mainland was relieved 
by a characteristic incident. 
| Early in the morning, the captain of the 
Island Home was notified by the Com- 
| missioner of Wrecks, who at Nantucket 
holds an important position, that his steamer 
| would be held in requisition to go to the 
_ relief of a schooner which from the South 
Tower had been observed to be fast upon 
the small sand-spit called the Handker- 
chief. In such cases there is no option 
left, for, according to law and custom, the 
wreck must be first attended to, irre- 
spective of mail-connections and the con- 
venience of passengers. In truth, the captain 
and sailors were nothing loath to take the 
wrecking crew on board, anticipating a hand- 
some return for their additional trouble. The 
adventure turned out better than we feared. 
The schooner proved to have got aground 
through singular carelessness in neglecting 
to observe the position of the neighboring 
light-ship ; but the tide was rising, and our 
steamer, having soon succeeded in drawing 
her into deeper water, was able to resume her 


Our return 
| of monotony 





course without serious delay. 
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A STREET IN ROUEN—(FAC-SIMILE OF A DRAWING BY THE LATE SAMUEL PROUT). 


THERE is a spoton the north-west corner of | know as little of its characteristics as of the 


France, most interesting to us from its his- 
toric associations, and full of artistic treasures 
which nearly every visitor to Europe neglects 
to see. It is on the great highway between 
London and Paris, but passengers by railway 





*The following description of a tour through 
Normandy is condensed, by the author, from Mr. 
Blackburn’s Mormandy Picturesque, London, pub- 
lished by Sampson Low & Co. 


prairies on the route to California. We 
speak of that fruitful and beautiful land, the 
“Neustria” of the ancients and “ La belle 
Normandie” of to-day. It comprises, as is well 
known, but a small part of France, and only 
occupies an area of one hundred and fifty 
miles by seventy-five ; but in that small com- 
pass is comprehended so much that is in- 


| teresting, instructive and we may add fascina- 
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and in the enthusiasm of their business 





have desecrated one or two churches 
into tanneries. But they are a con- 
servative and primitive people ; loving 
to do as their ancestors did, and to 
dwell where they dwelt; they build 
their houses to last, and take pride and 
interest in the “family mansion,” a 
thing unknown and almost impossible 
amongst the middle classes of most 
communities. Pont-Audemer was 
once warlike ; in feudal times it had 
“ its castle (destroyed in the fourteenth 
century), and the legend exists that 
cannon was here first used in warfare. 
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ting, to all who have artistic instinct, that it 
will be difficult to do justice to it in this article. 

If the reader will refer to the accompanying 
map he will see at a glance the position of the 
principal towns in Normandy that we suggest 
for a tour, making the seaports of Havre or 
Dieppe the starting-points, and leaving out 
Paris altogether. From Havre we proceed 
to the little unknown town of Pont-Audemer, 
situated about six miles from Quillebceuf and 


eight from Honfleur, both on the left bank of 


the Seine. From Havre, Pont-Audemer may 
be reached in a few hours by water, and 
from Dieppe, Rouen, and Paris there is now 
railway communication. From Pont-Aude- 
mer we go to Lisieux (by road or railway), 
from Lisieux to Caen, Bayeux and St. Lo, 
where the railway ends, and we take the dili- 
gence to Coutances, Granville, and Avran- 
ches. After a visit to the island of Mont St. 
Michael, we may return (by diligence) by way 
of Mortain, Vire, Falaise ; thence to Rouen, 


and by the valley of the Seine to the sea- | 


coast. 
About one hundred and fifty miles in a direct 


line from the door of the Society of British | 
Architects in Conduit Street, London, (and al- | 


most unknown, we may venture to say, to the 
majority of its members, ) sleeps the little town 
of Pont-Audemer, with its quaint old gables, its 


tottering houses, its Gothic “ bits,” its project- | 
ing windows, carved-oak galleries, and streets | 
of time-worn buildings—centuries old. Old | 
dwellings, old customs, old caps, old tanneries | 


set ina landscape of bright green hills; old 
as the hills, and almost as unchanged in as- 


pect, are the ways of the people of Pont- | 


Audemer, who dress and tan hides, and make 

merry as their fathers did before them. 

several centuries they have devoted them- 

selves to commerce and the arts of peace, 
VoL. VI.—26 


'in the evening light. 





For 


The little river Rille winds about it, 
and spreads its streamlets like branch- 
es through the streets, and sparkles 
If we take up our 
quarters at the inn called the Pét d’Etain, 
we ‘shall find much to remind us of the 
fifteenth century. If we take a walk by 
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the beautiful banks of the 


Rille on a summer eve- 

ning, or in the fields where 

the peasants are at work, 

we shall find the aspect 

curiously English, and in 

the intonation of the voices 

the resemblance is some- 

times startling. That young 

girl with the plain white cap 

A NORMAN MAIDEN, 
tends the flocks on the 

hillside, and puts all her power and energy 
into the little matter of knitting. a stock- 
ing, is a Norman maiden, a lineal descend- 
ant,’ it may be, of some ancient house, 
whose arms we may find in our own her- 
aldic albums. She is noble by nature, and 
has the advantage over her coroneted cous- 
ins in being permitted to wear a white cap out 
of doors, and an easy and simple costume ; 
in the fact of her limbs being braced by 
a life spent in the open air, and her head not 
being plagued with the proprieties of cities. 
She is pretty ; but what is of more import- 
ance, she knows how to cook, and she has a 
little store of money in a bank. She has 
been taught enough for her station, and has 
few wishes beyond it ; and some day she will 
marry Jean, and happy will be Jean. That 
stalwart warrior (whom we see in our sketch) 
sunning himself outside his barrack-door, 


having just clapped his helmet on the head | 


of a little boy in blouse and sabots, is surely 
a near relation to our guardsman ; he is cer- 





fitting close to her hair, who | 





down by the river fishing under the trees, 
groups at windows of old hostelries, and 
seated at inn-doors ; horses in clumsy wooden 
harness ; calves and pigs, goats and sheep ; 
women at fruit-stalls, under tents and colored 
umbrellas; piles upon piles of baskets, a 
wealth of green things, and a bright fringe of 
fruit and flowers. All this and much more 
the artist finds at hand, and what does the 


| architect discover ? First of all, that if he had 


only come here before, he might have saved 
himself much thought and trouble, for he 
would have found such suggestions for orna- 
ment in wood-carving, for panels, doorways, 
and the like, of so good a pattern, and so old, 
that they are new to the world of to-day ; he 
would have found houses built out over the 
rivers, looking like pieces of old furniture, 
rich in color and wonderfully preserved, with 
their wooden gables carved in oak, of the 
fifteenth century, supported by massive tim- 
bers sound and strong, of even older date. 
He would see many of these houses with 


| windows full of flowers, and creepers twining 


round the old eaves; and long drying-poles 
stretched out horizontally, with gay-colored 
clothes upon them, flapping in the wind—all 


| contrasting curiously with the dark buildings. 


tainly brave, he is full of fun and intelligence, | 
he very seldom takes more wine than is good | horizontal, the very beau-ideal of picturesque 


for him, and a game at domi- 
noes delights his soul. 

But it is in the market- 
place of Pont-Audemer that 
we shall obtain the best idea 
of the place and of the peo- 
ple; on market mornings 
and on féte-days, when the 
place is crowded with old 
and young,—we have a pic- 
ture the like of which we 
may have seen’in rare paint- 
ings, but very seldom realize 
in life. 

Here the artist will find 
plenty of congenial occupa- 
tion, and opportunities {so 
difficult to meet with in these 
days) for sketching both ar- 
chitecture and people of a 
picturesque type—groups in 
the market-place, groups 


But he would also find some houses on the 
verge of ruin. If he explored far enough in 
the dark, narrow streets, where the rivers flow 
under the windows of empty dwellings, he 
might see them tottering, and threatening 
downfall upon each other—leaning over and 
casting shadows black and mysterious upon 
the water—no line perpendicular, no line 
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decay-buildings of which Longfellow might 
have sung as truly as of Nuremberg— 


** Memories haunt thy pointed gables 
Like the rooks which round them throng.” 


There are few monuments or churches to 
examine, and when we have seen the stained- 
glass windows in the fine old church of St. 
Quen and walked by the banks of the Rille to 
the ruins of a castle (of the twelfth century) 
at Montfort, we shall have seen the chief 


objects of interest in what Murray laconically | 


describes as “a prettily situated town of 
5,400 inhabitants, famed for its tanneries.” 
We now pass on to Lisieux, which will be 
found less modernized than Pont-Audemer, 
and richer in examples of the domestic 
architecture of the middle ages. If we ap- 
proach Lisieux by the road from Pont-Aude- 
mer (a distance of about twenty-six miles), 
we shall get a better impression of the town 
than if nding upon the whirlwind of an ex- 
press train; and we shall pass through a 
prettily-wooded country, studded with villas 
and comfortable houses. The churches at 
Lisieux are scarcely as interesting to us as its 
domestic architecture ; but we must not neg- 


lect to examine the pointed Gothic of the thir- | 
| The strange familiarity of some of these 


teenth century in the cathedral of St. Pierre. 
The door of the south transept and one of 
the doors under the western towers are very 
beautiful and quite mauresque in the dehi- 
cacy of their design. Their interior is of fine 
proportions, but is disfigured with a coat of 
yellow paint; while common wooden seats 
and wainscoting have been built up against 
its pillars, the stonework having been cut 
away to accommodate the painted wood. 
Here also are some good memorial windows ; 
one of Henry II. being married to Eleanor 
(1152), and another of Thomas a Becket 
visiting Lisieux when exiled in 1169. 

To give the reader any idea of the variety of 
the wooden houses at Lisieux would require a 
series of drawings and photographs ; we can 
little more in these pages than point out these 
charming corners of the world where some- 
thing is still left to us of the work of the mid- 
dle ages. The general character of the houses 
is better than at Pont-Audemer, and the rooms 
are more commodious and more elaborately 
decorated. But the exterior carving and the 
curious signs engraved on the time-stained 
wood are the most distinctive features, and 
give the streets their picturesque character. 
Here we may notice, in odd corners, names 
and legends carved on the panels, harmo- 
nizing perfectly with the decoration, just as 
the names of the owners (in German charac- 
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ters) are carved on divers chalets; and the 
words “God is great,” and the like, form 
appropriate ornaments (in Arabic) over the 
door of amosque. Upon heraldic shields, 
and amidst groups of clustering leaves, we 
may sometimes trace the names of the found- 
ers (often the architects) of the houses in 
which several generations have lived and died. 


crests and devices—lions, tigers, dragons, grif- 
fins, and other emblems of ferocity—the Eng- 
lish character of many of the names, and the 
Latin mottoes, identical with some in com- 
mon use in England, may give us a confused 
and not very dignified idea respecting their 
almost universal use by the middle classes in 
England. 

It is considered by many unmeaning and 
unjust to call the nineteenth century an 
“age of shams,” but it seems appropri- 
ate enough when we read in English newspa- 
pers of “arms found” and “ crests designed ;” 
and when we consider the extent of the prac- 
tice of assuming them, or rather we should say 
of having them “found,” we cannot think 
much of the fashion. Without entering into a 
genealogical discussion, we have plenty of 
evidence that the Normans held their lands and 
titles from a very early date, and that after 
the Conquest their family arms were spread 
over England, but not in any measure to the 
extent to which they are used. 

In these days nedrly every one in England 
has a “crest” ora “coat of arms,” and the 
duty upon “arms, crests and devices” is a 
considerable source of revenue to the govern- 
ment. Do the officials in that ancient institu- 
tion, the Heralds’ College in London (we may 
ask in parenthesis), believe in their craft, and 
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OFF DUTY. 


does the ‘tax-collector often take money for 
imaginary honors ?_ It would seem reserved 
for the nineteenth century to create a state of 
society where the question “‘ Who is he ?” has 
to be perpetually asked and not always easily 
answered ; in a word, to foster and increase to 
its present almost overwhelming dimensions a 
great middle-class of society without a name 
or a title, or even a home to callits own. It 
was assuredly a good time when men’s lives 
and actions were handed down, so to speak, 
from father to son, and the poor man had his 
locum tenens as well as the rich ; and how he 
decked it with ornament according to his 
taste or his means, how he watched over it 
and preserved it from decay, how, in short, 
his pride was in his own hearth and home, 
these old buildings can tell us. 

Let us stay quietly at Lisieux, if we have 
time, and see the place, for we shall find 
nothing in Normandy to exceed it in interest ; 
and the way to see it best is, undoubtedly, to 





sketch. Let us make out all these curious 
“bits,” these signs and emblems in wood and 
stone—twigs and moss, birds with delicate 
wings, a spray of leaves, the serene head of a 
Madonna, the rampant heraldic griffin—let us 
copy, if we can, their color and the marks of 
age. We may sketch them, and we may dwell 
upon them, here, with the enthusiasm of an 
artist who returns to his favorite picture again 
and again. 

But more interesting, perhaps, to the 
traveler who sees these things for the first 
time, more charming than the most exquisite 
Gothic lines, more fascinating than their 
quaint aspect, more attractive even than their 
color or their age, are associations con- 
nected with them, and the knowledge that 
they bear upon them the direct impress of 
the hands that built them centuries ago, and 
that every house is stamped, as it were, with 
the hall-mark of individuality. The historian 
is nowhere so eloquent as when he can point 
to such examples as these. We may learn 
from them much of the method of working in 
the fourteenth century, and, indeed, of the 
habits of the people, and the secret of their 
great success. 

The quiet contemplation of. the old build- 
ings in such towns as Pont-Audemer, Lisieux 
and Bayeux, must, we should think, convince 
the most enthusiastic admirers of the archaic 
school, that the mere isolated reproduction 
of these houses in the midst of modern streets 
(such as we are accustomed to in London or 
Paris) is of little use, and is, in fact, beginning 
at the wrong end. It might occur to them, 
when examining the details of these buildings, 
and picturing to themselves the lives of their 
inhabitants, in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, that the forcing system is a mistake 
—that art never flourished as an exotic, and 
assuredly never will—that before we live 
again in medizval houses and realize the true 
meaning of what is ‘‘ Gothic ” and appropriate 
in architecture, we must begin at the begin- 
ning, our lives must be simpler, our costumes 
more graceful and appropriate, and the educa- 
tion of our children more in harmony with a 
true feeling for art. 

The next town on our route is Caen, de- 
scribed by Froissart in the fourteenth centu- 
ry as “large, strong, full of draperies and 
all sorts of merchandise, rich citizens, noble 
dames, damsels and fine churches.” It is now 
the chief town of the Department of Calvados, 
with a population of nearly 50,000, the center 
of the commerce of lower Normandy, and of 
the district for the production of black lace. 
It has a busy and thriving aspect, and the 
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river Orne, on which it is built, is laden with 
produce ; with corn, wine, oil and cider; 
with timber, and with shiploads of the cele- 
brated Caen stone. On every side we see 
the signs of productiveness and plenty, and 
consequent cheapness of many of the neces- 
saries of life. Calvados, like the rest of lower 
Normandy, has earned for itself the name of 
the' “‘ food-producing land” of France, whence 
London, Paris, and all great centers are sup- 
plied. The variety and cheapness of the 
goods manufactured here and in the neighbor- 
hood testify to the industry and enterprise of 
the people, and there is probably no city in 
Normandy where purchases of clothing, hard- 
ware, etc., can be more advantageously made. 
We are treading in the “ footsteps of the Con- 
queror”’ at Caen, butits busy inhabitants have 
little time for historic memories. A few 
only have eyes of love and admiration for 
the noble spire of the church of St. Pierre, 
which rises above the old houses in the mar- 
ket-place. Built in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, in the best period of Gothic 
art in Normandy, its beautiful proportions 
and grace of line, especially when seen from 
the north side, have been the admiration 
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of ages of architects and the occasion of 
many a special pilgrimage in our own day. 
Pugin has sketched its western facade and its 
lancet windows, and Prout has given us draw- 
ings of the spire percée au jour, perforated 
with such mathematical accuracy that, as we 
approach the tower, there is always one or 
more opening in view—as one star disappears, 
another shines out, as in the cathedrals of 
Italy and Spain. In the interior, the nave is 
chiefly remarkable for its proportions ; but 
the choir is richly ornamented in the style of 
the Renaissance. It has been restored at 
different periods, but, as usual in France, the 
whole interior has been colored or white- 
washed, so that it is difficult to detect the 
old work from the new. 

The most interesting and characteristic 
buildings in Caen are the two royal abbeys 
of William the Conqueror, St. Etienne, called 
the Abbaye aux Hommes, and la Ste. Tri- 
nité, the Abbaye aux Dames, both founded 
and built in the eleventh century. The first 


(containing the tomb of the Conqueror) has 
two plain, massive towers, with spires, and an 
interior remarkable for its strength and solid- 
| ity—a perfect example of Norman-Roman- 

esque ; adorned, it must be added, with twen- 
| ty-four nineteenth-century chandeliers with 


glass lusters suspended by cords from the 
roof, and with gas brackets of a modern pat- 
tern. The plain marble slab in the chancel, 
marking the spot where William the Con- 
queror was buried and disinterred (with the 
three mats placed in front of it for prayer), 
is shown with much ceremony by the custo- 
dian of the place. The Abbaye aux Dames 
is built on high ground at the opposite 
side of the town, and is surrounded by con- 
ventual buildings of modern date. It resem- 
bles the Abbaye aux Hommes in point of 
style, but the carving is more elaborate, and 
the transepts are much grander in design. 
At Caen we are in an atmosphere of heroes 
and kings ; we pass from one historical site to 
another until the mind becomes half con- 
fused ; we are shown (by the same valet-de- 
place) the tomb of the Conqueror, and the 
house where Beau Brummel died. We see 
the ruins of a castle on the heights where “le 
jeune et beau Dunois” performed historical 
prodigies of valor; and the chapel where 
he “allait prier Marie, bénir ses exploits.” 
But the modern military aspect of things is, we 
are bound to confess, prosaic to a degree ; 
we find the Dunois of the period occupied in 
more peaceful pursuits, mending shoes, tend- 


| ing little children and carrying wood for 


winter fires. 
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The approach to the town of Bayeux from 
the west, either by road or railway, is always 
striking, for it is from this side that the ca- 
thedral towers are best seen. The repose— 
the solemnity, we might almost call it—that 
pervades Bayeux even in this busy nine- 
teenth century, is the first thing that impress- 
es a stranger; a repose the more solemn 





and mysterious when we think of its rude | 
| est care and is displayed on a stand under a 


history of wars, pillage and massacres, and 
of its destruction more than once by fire 
and sword. 


quiet, dull, ecclesiastical city,” as the guide- 
books express it; with an aspect almost as 
undisturbed as a cathedral close. The chief 
object of interest is, undoubtedly, the cathe- 
dral itself. The noble west front, with its 
pointed Gothic towers and spires, is familiar 
to us in many an engraving and painting ; but 
what these illustrations do not give us on their 
small scale is the beauty of the carved door- 
ways, the clustering of the ornaments about 
them, and the statues of bishops, priests and 
kings. We see in the interior of this cathe- 
dral a confusion of styles—a conflict of grace 
and beauty with rude and grotesque work. 
The delicately traced patterns 
carved on the walls, the me- 
dallions and pendent orna- 
ments, in stone, of the thir- 
teenth century, are scarcely sur- 
passed at Chartres; side by 
side with these, there are head- 
less and armless statues of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries 
which have been painted, and 
tablets to commemorate the 
ancient founders of the church, 
and underneath the choir, the 
crypt of Bishop Odo, the Con- 
queror’s half-brother, with its 
twelve massive pillars, which 
formed the foundation of the 
original church built in 1077. 
In the nave we may admire 
the beautiful radiating chapels, 
with their curious frescoes (some 
destroyed by damp and others 
evidently effaced by rude 
hands), and examine the bronze 
pulpit, with a figure of -the Vir- 
gin trampling on the serpent ; 
the dark carved woodwork in 
the chancel; the books with 
antique clasps; and two quite 
modern stone pulpits or lec- 
terns, with vine-leaves twining 
up them in the form of a cross, 


It is now a place of peaceful | 
industry, with about 10,000 inhabitants, “a | 





the carving of which is equal to any of the old 
work—the rugged vine-stem and the soft 
leaves being wonderfully rendered. 

After seeing the cathedral we go naturally 
in pursuit of that curious relic of antiquity 
half satirically described by Dibdin as “ an ex- 


| ceedingly curious document of the conjugal 


attachment and enthusiastic veneration of 
Matilda,” which is now kept with the great- 


glass case, in its entire length, 227 feet. It is 
about twenty inches wide, and is divided 
into seventy-two compartments. Every line 
is expressed by coarse stitches of colored 
thread or worsted, and the figures are worked 


| in various colors, the groundwork and the 


flesh-tints being generally left white. The 
extraordinary preservation of the tapestry, 
when we consider not only the date of the 
work, but the vicissitudes to which it has been 
subjected, is so remarkable, that the specta- 
tor is disposed to ask to see the “ original,” 
feeling sure that this fresh, bright-looking 
piece of work cannot have lasted thus for 
eight hundred years. And when we remember 
that it was carried from town to town by order 
of Napoleon I. and also exhibited on the 


CLOCK-TOWER AT VIRE. 
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stage on certain occasions; that it has sur- 
vived the Revolution, and that the cathedral 
which it was originally intended to adorn 
has long been leveled with the ground, we 
cannot help approaching it with more than 
ordinary interest ; an interest in which the 
inhabitants, and even the ecclesiastics of 
Bayeux, scarcely seem to share. It was but 
a few years ago that the priests of the cathe- 
dral, when asked by a traveler to be permitted 
to see the tapestry, were unable to point it 
out. The scenes, which (as is well known) 
represent the principal events in the Nor- 
man Conquest, are arranged in fifty-eight 
groups. 

The design of the tapestry is very unequal, 
some of the latter scenes being weak in com- 
parison, especially that of the death of Ha- 
rold; the eleventh-century artist, perhaps 
becoming tired of the work, or having, more 
probably, a presentiment that this scene 
would be painted and exhibited annually, by 
English artists, to the end of time. Whether 
Queen Matilda ever really worked this tapes- 
try is a question of so little importance that it 
is wonderful so much discussion has been 
raised upon it; it is enough for us to know 
that it was worked soon after the Conquest, 
and probably by some persons about the 
court; the most striking thing to remark is 
the charming freshness and zaiveté with 
which the scenes and characters are depict- 
ed. The artist who designed it did not draw 
figures particularly well ; he was ignorant of 
perspective, and all principles of coloring ; 
but he gave, in his own way, expression to 
his faces, and attitudes which tell their story 
even without the help of the Latin inscriptions 
which accompany them. Shade is often 
represented by color, and that not always 
strictly in accordance with nature. 

On our way to St. Lo, Coutances, and 
Granville on the western coast of Norman- 
dy, we may do well—if we are interested in 
the appliances of modern warfare, and would 
obtain any idea of the completeness and 
magnificence of the French marine—to see 
something of Cherbourg, situated near the 
bold headland of Cap de la Hague. If we 
look about us as we approach the town, we 
shall see that the railway is cut through an ex- 
traordinary natural fortification of rocks ; and 
if we ascend the heights of Le Roule, we shall 
obtain what a Frenchman calls a vue féerigue 
du Cherbourg. We shall look down upon the 
magnificent harbor with its breakwater and 
surrounding forts, and see a fleet of iron-clads 
at anchor, and smaller vessels of all nations ; 
gun-boats, turret-ships, and every modern 


} 


invention in the 
art of maritime 


| war, but scarcely 
| any ships of com- 


|merce. 


The 


whole energy 


| and interest of a 








busy population 
seem concentra- 
ted at Cherbourg, 
either in con- 
structing works 
of defense or 
engines of de- 
struction. The 
rather slovenly- 
looking orderly 
that we have 
sketched, saun- 
tering up and 
down upon the 
ramparts, is justly proud of the efficiency 
and completeness which everywhere surround 
him, and, with a twinkle in his eye, asks if 
‘“‘monsieur” has visited the arsenals, or has 
ever seen a naval review at Cherbourg. The 
pride and boast even of the boys that play 
upon these heights, with “ Za Gloire” upon 
their hats, is that Cherbourg is impregnable 
and France invincible ; and, if we stay here 
long, we shall begin to believe both. 

In three hours after leaving Cherbourg we 
find ourselves settled in the little old-fashion- 
ed inn, called the Hétgl du Soleil Levant, 
at St. Lo, which we have entirely to our- 
selves. St. Lo, although the chef 4ieu of the 
Department of La Manche, appears to the 
traveler a quiet, second-rate manufacturing 
town, well’ situated and picturesquely built, 
but possessing no particular objects Of in- 
terest excepting the cathedral; although 
visitors who have spent any iime in this 
neighborhood find it rich in antiquities, and 
a good center from which to visit various 
places in the environs. St. Lo is dull, and 
there is a gloom about it that communicates 
itself insensibly to the mind, that finds ex- 
pression in the worship of graven images by 
little children, and in the burning of innu- 
merable candles in the churches. They do 
strange things at St. Lo, in their quiet, dull 
way; they paint the names of their streets 
on the cathedral walls ; make a post-office 
of one of its buttrésses; paste the trees all 
over with advertisements in the principal 
squares, and erect images of the Virgin on 
their warehouses. The master at our hotel 
calls to a neighbor across the street to come 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


‘ and join us at table, and the people at the 
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shops stand outside, listlessly contemplating 
their own wares. There are at least 10,000 
inhabitants, but we see scarcely any one; a 
carriage or a cart startles us with its un- 
usual sound, and every footstep echoes on 
the rough pavement. The arrival of the 
train from Paris, the commercial travelers 
whom it brings, and the red liveries of the 
government grooms, leading out their horses, 
impart the only appearance of life to the 
town. 

We do not, however, make a long stay at 
St. Lo, for we are within sixteen miles of 
the city of Coutances, with its narrow modern- 
looking streets, its ecclesiastical associations, 
and its magnificent cathedral, which is con- 
sidered one of the “most complete and 
beautiful in France, free from exuberant or- 
nament, and captivating the eye by the 
elegance of proportion and arrangement.” 
Coutances is built upon the sides of a lofty 
hill commanding views over a vast extent of 


country; it is approached on both sides up | 


steep hills, by broad, smooth roads with ave- 
nues of trees and surrounding gardens, and 
is surmounted by its old cathedral, which is 
the last important building of the kind that 
we shall see, until we reach Rouen ; and one 
the traveler is never likely to forget. 

The town of Granville, built on a rock by 
the sea, with its dark granite houses, its har- 
bor and fishing-boats, presents a scene of 
bustle and activity in great contrast to Cou- 
tances and St. Lo. glhere is an upper and 
lower town—a town on the rocks, with its old 
church with five gilt statues, built almost out 
to sea—and another town on the shore. The 
streets of the old town are narrow and badly 
paved, but there is great commercial activ- 
ity, and a general sign of prosperity among 
its seafaring population. The approach to 
the sea (on one side of the promontory, on 
which the town is built) is very striking ; we 
emerge suddenly through a fissure in the cliffs 
on to the seashore, into the very heart and 
life of the place—into the midst of a bustling 
community of fishermen and women. There 
is fish everywhere, both in the sea and on the 
land, and the flavor of it is in the air. Gran- 
ville is the great western seaport of France ; 
it is a favorite place of residence, and a great 
resort for bathing in the summer; although 
the “ établissement” is second-rate, and the 
accommodation is not equal to that of many 
smaller watering-places of France. 

The fisherwomen are famed for their beau- 
ty, industry, and courage ; we, certainly, have 
not seen such eyes, excepting at Cadiz, and 

never have we seen so many active, hard- 








| : 
working old women. The women seem to 


do everything here—the “boatmen” are 
women, and the “fishermen” young girls. 
Let us picture to the reader a bright 
figure that we once saw upon this shining 
shore, a Norman maiden, about eighteen years 
of age, without shoes or stockings; a pic- 
ture of health and beauty bronzed by the 
sun. This young creature, who had spent her 
life by the sea and among her own people, 
was literally overflowing with happiness ; she 
could not contain the half of it, she imparted 
it to every one about her (unconsciously, and 
that was its sweetness); she could not strict- 
ly be called handsome, and she might be con- 
sidered very ignorant; but she bloomed with 
freshness, she knew neither ill-health nor 
ennui, and happiness was a part of her nature. 


| This charming “ aphrodite piscatrix” is stalwart 


and strong—she can swim a mile with ease ; 
she has carried her basket and nets since 
sunrise, and now at 8 o’clock on this sum- 
mer’s morning sits down on the rocks, makes 
a quick breakfast, plumes herself a little, and 
commences knitting. She does not stay long 
on the beach, but, before leaving, makes slight 
acquaintance with the strangers, and evinces 
a curious desire to hear anything they may 
have to tell her about the great world. It is 
too bright a picture to last. She too, it would 
seem, has day-dreams of cities; she would 
give up her freedom, she would join the 
crowd and enter the “ great city,” she would 
have a stall at /es Aalles, and see the world. 
Day-dreams, but too often fulfilled—the old 
story of centralization doing its work. Look 
at our map of Normandy, and see how the 
“chemin de ferde Quest” is putting forth its 
arms, which, like the devil-fish inVictor Hugo’s 
Travailleurs de la Mer, will one day draw ir- 
resistibly to itself our fair “ Toiler of the Sea.” 
“What does monsieur think ?” (for we are fa- 
vored with a little confidence from our young 
friend); and what can we say? Could we 
draw a tempting picture~of life in cities— 
could we, if we had the heart, draw a favorable 
contrast between her life, as we see it, and the 
lives of girls of her own age, who live in 
towns, who never see the breaking of a spring 
morning, or know the beauty of a summer's 
night ? Could we picture to her (if we would) 
the gloom that shrouds the dwellings of many 
of her northern sisters, and could she but see 
the veil that hangs over such cities as London, 
she might well be reconciled to her present 
life! “Is it nothing,” we are inclined to ask 
her, “to feel the first rays of the sun at his 
rising, to be fanned with fresh breezes, to re- 
joice in the wind, to brave the storm; to 
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have learned from childhood to welcome as 
familiar friends the changes of the elements, 
and, in short, to have realized in a natural life 
the ‘mens sana in corpore sano’ ? 
she be willing to repeat the follies of her an- 
cestors in the days of the Trianon and Louis 
XIV.? Would she complete the fall which 


her, and remind her what centralization did 
for old France ; let us whisper to her, while 


| there is time, what Paris is like in our own 
Would | day. 


From Granville we pass to Avranches, a 
small town built on the extreme western 
promontory of the long line of hills which 


began when knights and nobles turned cour- | extend from Domfront and the forest of Au- 


tiers and roués?” Let us read history to 


daine. No place in Normandy affords a more 
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agreeable resting-place than Avranches, which 


has become quite an English colony. There 
are no buildings of importance, and there is 


nothing to attract the traveler, except that | 


it is on the highway to the famous Mont St. 


Michael, the great rock-prison with its beauti- | 


ful cloisters and chapel-work, and its crypt 
built by monks in the eleventh century. The 


architecture in this enormous pile of buildings | 


is in nearly every style, from the simple Ro- 
manesque of the eleventh century to the rich 
flamboyant of the fifteenth, and, like many of 
the churches in Normandy, its history dates 
from the time when the Druids first took pos- 
session of the island to the days when the 
storm of revolution first broke upon its shores. 

We now turn our faces toward the east, 


and starting again from Avranches on our | 
homeward journey, go very leisurely by dili- | 
gence through Mortain and Vire to Falaise. 


The distance from Avranches to Mortain is 
not more than twenty miles, and to Vire forty- 
three—an easy diligence journey. At the 


latter old-fashioned town, with 9,000 inhabi- | 


tants, we make a halt to sketch the chief ob- 
ject of interest, a clock-tower of the thirteenth 
century, and so on by road to Falaise—the 
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birthplace of the Con 
queror. Both the town 
and castle of Falaise are 
built on high ground, 
commanding magnificent 
views of the country 
round. We ascend a tow- 
er one hundred feet, with 
high walls fifteen feet 
thick, and are shown traces 
of the nine sieges of Fa- 
laise, including the breach 
made by Henry IV. after 
seven days’ cannonade ; 
and of course the room 
where the Conqueror was 
born. The whole of the 
precincts of the castle, the 
walls, ramparts, and tow- 
ers, are strewn with ma- 
sons’ work, as if a modern 
castle of Falaise was being 
built. The “restorers” 
are here, as everywhere in 
France, hard at work. The 
churches at Falaise should 
not pass unnoticed, but we 
are now only a few hours 
by railway from Rouen., 
Ata corner of the mar- 
ket-place at Rouen there 
stood, but afew years ago, 
one of the most picturesque houses in all Nor- 
mandy, and with a story (if we are to believe 
the old chroniclers) as pathetic as any in his- 
tory. It was froma door in this house that, in 
| the year 1431, the unfortunate Joan of Arc was 
led out to be burned as a sorceress before the 
people of Rouen. We need not dwell upon 
the story of the “fair maid of Orleans,” which 
every child has by heart, but (mindful of our 
own picturesque mission) we should like to 
carry the reader in imagination to the same 
spot just four hundred years later, when an 





| tottering to ruin. 
| does the artist draw the old gables, the un- 


English artist, heedless of the crowd that col- 
lects around him, sits down in the street tg 
sketch the lines of the old building, already 
Faithfully and patiently 


used doorway, the heavy awnings, the piles 
of wood, the market-women, and the gray 
perspective of the side-street with its pointed 
roofs, curious archways, and oil-lantern swing- 
ing from house to house ; and as faithfully 
| (even to the spelling of the word “liquer,” 
on a board over the doorway), almost indeed 
with the touch of the artist’s pencil, has the 
| engraver reproduced, by means of photo- 
| graphy, the late Samuel Prout’s drawing. It 
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is pleasant to dwell for a moment on Prout’s 
work, for he has become identified with Nor- 
mandy through numerous sketches of build- 
ings now pulled down; and they have an 
antiquarian as well as an artistic interest. 
But we must not dream about old Rouen, 
we must rather tell what it is like to-day, 
and how modern and prosaic is its aspect ; 
how we arrive by express train, and are 
rattled through wide paved streets in an 
omnibus, and set down at a “grand” hotel, 
where we find an Englishman seated in the 
doorway reading Bell’s Life. Rouen is 
busy and thriving, and has a fixed popu- 
lation of not less than 150,000; situated 
about half-way between Paris and the port 
of Havre, there is a constant flow of traffic 
passing and repassing, and its quays are 
lined with goods for exportation. In front 
of our window at the Hdétel d’ Angleterre, 
from which we have a view for miles on 
both sides of the Seine, the noise and 
bustle are almost as great as at Lyons or 
Marseilles. ‘The Rouen of to-day is given 


up to commerce, to the swinging of cranes, 
and to the screeching of locomotives on the 
quays ; whilst the fine, broad streets and lines 
of newly-erected houses shut out from our 
view the old city of which we have heard so 


much, and which many of us have come so 
far to see. As we approach Rouen by the 
river, or even by railway, it is true that we 
see cathedral towers, but they are inter- 
spersed with smoking factory chimneys and 
suspension bridges ; and although on our first 
drive through the town we pass the mag- 
nificent portal of the cathedral and the old 
clock-tower in the rue de la Grosse Horloge, 
we observe that the cathedral has a cast-iron 
spire, and that the frescoes and carving 
round the clock-tower are built up against 
and pasted over with bills of concerts and 
theaters. The streets are full of busy mer- 
chants, trim shopkeepers, and the usual 
crowd of blouses that we see in every city in 
France. The people of Rouen, who have 
spread out into the enormous suburb of St. 
Sever, on the 
left hand of the 
Seine, are busy 
by thousands 
in the manu- 
factories,— the 
sound of the 
loom and the 
anvil comes up 
to us even 
here; and 
down by the 
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_ banks of the river, away westward, as far as 
the eye can see, spring up clean, bright 
houses of the wealthy manufacturers and 
traders of Rouen. 

But we must examine the old buildings 
while there is time, for (as in other towns of 
Normandy) the work of demolition grows fast 
and furious ; and the churches, the Palais de 
Justice, the courts of law, and the tower of the 
Grosse Horloge will soon be all that is left to 
us. The narrow winding streets of gable- 
ended houses, with their strange histories, 
will soon be forgotten by all but the anti- 
quary ; for there is a ruthless law that no 
more half-timbered houses shall be built, and 
another that everything shall be in line. We 
are surrounded by old houses, but cannot 
easily find them, and when discovered they 
almost crumble at the touch. Rouen is dis- 
appearing like a dissolving view; a few 
more slides in the magic lantern, a few more 
windows of plate-glass, a few more grandes 
rues, and the picture of old Rouen fades 
away. Let us hasten to the Place de la 
Pucelle, and examine the carving on the 
houses, and on the Hétel Bourgthéronde, 
before the great Parisian conjuror waves his 
wand once more. But, hey presto! down 
| they come in a street hard by—even whilst 
we write, a great panel totters to the ground 
—heraldic shields, with a border of flowers 
and pomegranates, carved in oak ; clusters 
of grapes and diaper patterns of rich designs, 
emblems of old nobility—all in the dust; a 
hatchment half defaced, a dragon with the 
gold still about his collar, a bit of an eagle’s 
wing, a halberd snapped in twain—all piled 
together ina heap of ruin! A few weeks 
only, and we pass the place again—all is in 
order, the “ improvement” has taken place ; 
there is a pleasant wide pavé, and a new 
manufactory. 

The cathedral church of Notre-Dame, the 
west front of which we have shown in the illus- 
tration, and the church of St. Ouen, are the 
two most magnificent monuments in Rouen, 
and so familiar to most readers that we can 
say little that is new respecting them. But 
the church of St. Quen surpasses the cathe- 
dral in size, purity of style, and splendor 
of decoration, and is considered one of the 
noblest Gothic edifices in the world. It is 
said that the original abbey was built in 533, 
and that it was not for a thousand years after 
its foundation that the present edifice was 
completed. Perhaps there is no monument 
| that we could point to in Europe which has 
a more eventful history, or which, after a 
lapse of thirteen hundred years, presents to 








| 
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the spectator a grander spectacle. If we 
walk in the public gardens that surround it, 
and see its towers, from different points, 
through the trees, or, better still, ascend one 
of the towers and look down on its pinnacles, 
we shall never lose the memory of St. Ouen. 
The beautiful proportions of its octagon 
tower, terminating with a crown of fleurs de 
dis, has well been called a model of grace 
and beauty ; whilst its interior, 443 feet long 
and 83 feet wide, unobstructed from one end 
to the other, with its light, graceful pillars, 
and the colored light shed through the 
painted windows, has as fine an effect as 
that of any church in France; not except- 
ing the cathedrals of Amiens and Chartres. 

We have little space to say more to the 
reader about the churches in Normandy, and 
we should like best to leave him at the south- 
west corner of the square in front of the 
cathedral, close to the spot from which M. 
Clerget has made his drawing,—where he 
may take away with him an impression of the 
wealth and grandeur of the architecture of 
Normandy, pleasant to dwell upon. 

On the fruitful hills that border the river 
Seine, and form part of the great watershed 
of lower Normandy, nature has poured forth 
her blessings; and her daughters, who are 
here lightly sketched, dispense her bounties. 
It is a pleasant thing to pass homeward 
through this food-producing land—to go 
leisurely from town to town, and see some- 
thing more of country-life in Normandy—to 
see the laden orchards, the cattle upon the 
hills, and the sloping fields of corn. It is yet 
early in the autumn, but the variety of color 
spread over the landscape is delightful to the 
eye; the rich brown of the buckwheat, the 
bright yellow mustard ; the green pastures by 
rivers, and the poppies in the golden corn ; 
the fields, divided by high hedges, and inter- 
spersed with mellowed trees; the orchards 
raining fruit that glitters in the sunshine 
as it falls; the purple heath, the luxuriant 
ferns. 

The country presents to us a picture— 
not like Watteau’s /éfes galantes, but rather 
that of an English harvest-home. We are 
in the midst of the cornfields near Villers- 
sur-mer, and the hillside is glorious; it is 
covered to the very summit with riches; the 
heavily-laden corn-stems wave their crests 
against a blue horizon, while, in a cleft of the 
hill, a long line of poppies winds downward 
in one scarlet stream. They are set thickly 
in some places, and form a blaze of color, 
inconceivably, painfully brilliant—a concen- 
tration of light as utterly beyond our powers 





of imitation by the pencil as genius is re- 
moved from ordinary minds. 

On these hillsides we are in sight and al- 
most within sound of the happy hunting- 
grounds of Trouville and Deanville, the 
most fashionable watering-places in northern 
France; and here it may not be out of place 
to notice some of the modern architectural 
features of Normandy. In some of these 
seaside towns it would seem that the old 
feeling for form and color had at last re- 
vived. At Houlgate, near Trouville, we can 
see modern half-timbered houses, set in a 
garden of shrubs and flowers, with gables 
prettily fringed; graceful dormer windows, 
turrets and overhanging eaves; solid oak 
doors and carved balconies, twined about 
with creepers, with lawns and shady walks 
surrounding—as different from the ordinary 
type of French country-house, with its straight 
avenues and trimly-cut trees, as they are re- 
mote in design from any ordinary seaside 
residence ; and (this is our point) they are 
not only ornamental and pleasing to the eye, 
but they are durable, dry, and healthy dwell- 
ings, and are not costly to build. Here are 
sketches of four common examples of modern 
work, all of which are within a few yards of 
our own doors. 

No. 1 is a good substantial brick-built 
house, close to the seashore, surrounded by 
shrubs and a small garden.. The whole 
building is of a rich warm brown, set off by 
the darker tints of the woodwork, relieved 
by the bright shutters, the interior fittings, the 
flowers in the windows, and the surrounding 
trees. No. 2isa common example of square 
open turret of dark oak, with slated roof; 
the chimney is of brick and terra-cotta, the 
frontage of the house is of parti-colored 
brickwork with stone facings, etc. No. 3 is 
a round tower at a street-corner, the turret 
forming a charming boudoir, with extensive 
view ; it is built of red and white brick, the 
slates on the roof are rounded, and the 
ornamental woodwork is of dark oak ; the 
lower story of this house is of stone. No. 4, 
which forms one end of a large house, is 
ornamented with light-colored wooden gal. 
leries and carving under the eaves, contrast- 
ing charmingly with the blue slating of the 
roofs and the surface-tiling of the frontage ; 
smooth tiles are introduced exteriorly in 
diaper patterns, chiefly of the majolica 
colors, which the wind and rain keep ever 
bright and fresh-looking, and which no cli- 
mate seems to affect. The ornamental 
woodwork of this house is especially notice- 
able. There may be nothing architecturally 
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new in the modern “ chateaux” and “ cha- 
lets ;” the carving may be machine-made and 
the slate and fringes to the roofs cut by steam ; 
but we must remember that these houses 
are only “run up to let,” as it is called, 
some of them costing not more than $2,500 
or $3,000, or £600. It is as well to see 
what the French are doing, with a climate in 
Normandy much like our own, and with the 
same interest as ourselves .in building com- 
modious and durable houses. It is pleasant 
to see that even French people care no 
longer to dim their eyesight with bare white 
walls ; that they have had enoygh of straight 
lines and shadeless win- 
dows ; that, in short, they 
are beginning to appre- 
ciate the beauty of thir- 
teenth-century work. 
We have hitherto spo- 
ken principally of the ar- 
chitecture of Normandy, 
but we might well go 
further in our study of 
old ways, and suggest 
that there are other 
matters in which we might 
take a hint from the mid- 
die ages. First, with re- 
spect to Dress, let us 
imagine, by way of illus- 
tration, that two gentle- 
men, clad in the easy and 
picturesque walking cos- 
tume of the times of the 
Huguenots, “fall to a 
wrestling,”—they may be 
in fun or in earnest, it 
matters not—they simply 
divest themselves of their 
swords; and see, as in 
our illustration, with what 
perfect ease and liberty 
of limb they are able to 
go to work and bring 
every muscle of the body 
into play. Next, by way 
of contrast, let us picture 
to ourselves what would 
happen to a man under 
the same circumstances, 
in the costume of the 
present day. If he com- 
menced a wrestling-match 
with no more preparation 
than above (7.¢. by laying 
down his stick, or um- 
brella), it would befall 
him first to lose his hat ; 


| 
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next, to split his coat up the back, and to 
break his braces ; he would lose considerably 
in power and balance from the restraining and 
unnatural shape of all his clothes ; he would 
have no firmness of foothold—his toes being 
useless to him in fashionable boots. Does 
the comparison seem far-fetched ? and is it 
not well to make the contrast, if it may lead, 
however slightly, to a consideratibn of our 
own deformities ? 

Here our thoughts on the great question 
of architectural beauty and fitness turn natu- 
rally to a New World. If, as we believe, there 
is a life and energy in the West which must 
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sooner or-later make its mark in the world, 
and perhaps take a lead, for awhile, among 
the nations in the practical application of 
science and art ; may it not rest with a gene- 
ration of Americans yet unborn to create— 


out of such elements as the fast-fading Gothic | 
of the middle ages—a style of architecture | 


that will equal it in beauty, and yet be more 
suitable to a modern era; a style that shall 
spring spontaneously from the wants and re- 
quirements of the age—an age that shall 
prize beauty of form as much as utility of de- 
sign? Is it quite beyond the limits of possi- 


bility that an art, that has been repeating | 


itself for ages in Europe—until the original 
designs are fading before our eyes, until the 
moulds have been used so often that they be- 
gin to lose their sharpness and significance— 


may not be succeeded by a new and living | 
development which will be found worthy to | 
| mandy, as worthy of examination, before they 


take its place side by side with the creations 
of old classic time? Is the idea altogether 
Utopian—is there not room in the world for 
a new style of architecture—shall we be 
always copying, imitating, restoring—harping 
forever on old strings? It may be that we 
point to the wrong quarter of the globe, and 
we shall certainly be told in Europe that no 
good thing in art can come from the “great 
dollar cities of the west,” from a people 
without monuments and without a history ; 
but there are signs of intellectual energy, 
and a process of refinement and cultivation 
is going on which it will be well for us of the 
Old World not to ignore. ‘Their day may be 
not yet ; before such a change can come, the 
nation must find rest—the pulse of this great, 
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| restless, thriving people 





must beat less 
quickly ; they must know—as the Greeks 
knew it—the meaning of the word “re- 
pose.” 

It was a good sign, we thought, when Felix 
Darley, an American artist on a tour through 
Europe, on arriving at Liverpool, was con- 
tent to go quietly down the Wye, and visit 


| our old abbeys and castles, such as Lintern 


and Kenilworth, instead of taking the ex- 
press train for London; and it is from the 
many signs of culture and taste for art which 
we meet with daily, in intercourse with trav- 
elers from the Western continent, that we 
look with confidence to a great revolution 
in taste and manners. To these, then, whom 
we may be allowed to look upon as pioneers 
of a new and more artistic civilization, to our 
readers on the other side of the Atlantic, we 
would draw attention to the towns in Nor- 


pass away from our eyes ; towns where “ art 
is still religion,’—towns that were built be- 


| fore the age of utilitarianism, and when ex- 


pediency was a thing unknown. 

To young America we say: “Come and 
see the buildings in old France ;” there is 
nothing like them in the Western World; 
neither the wealth of San Francisco, nor the 
culture of your younger generation, can, at 
present, produce anything like them. They 
are wajting for you in the sunlight of this 
summer evening ; the gables are leaning, the 
waters are sparkling, the shadows are deep- 
ening on the hills, and the colors on the ban- 
ners that trail in the water are “red, white 
and blue.” 
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Berore the French Expedition of 1798, 
Egypt was practically almost inaccessible. 
Though so near Europe, it was seldom vis- 
ited ; though one of the most fertile regions 
in the world, it had no commerce. Held 
by a ruling caste at once barbarous and 
bigoted ; inhabited by a population that de- 
tested the very name of “Christian ;” des- 
olated every second or third year by the 
plague, Egypt was more difficult of access 
than the most distant regions of the earth 
in our days. It was the French Expedition, 
under General Bonaparte, which first re- 
vealed its wonders to Europe ;—and the 
noble work on Egypt composed by the men 





of science who agcompanied the French army 
is still one of the main authorities we possess 
for a knowledge of that country. 

In its pages we find mention of many noble 
monuments of antiquity, which, unhappily, 
exist no longer. Arab neglect and cupidity, 
and the vandalism of foreign visitors, have 
long since destroyed much; and, although 
the present Government of Egypt is becom- 
ing more and more attentive to preserve what 
is left, still it is difficult to prevent dilapidation 
and pillage among a population which is 
singularly careless about anything except the 
lowest material interests. 

The fine museum of Egyptian antiquities 
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at Boulac is due to Ismail Pasha’s care. 
Every day adds to its treasures. One of the 
later acquisitions is the inscribed stone, of 
which America has lately received a model.* 
Hitherto, almost the only guide for inter- 
preting the Hieroglyphics with which the 
monuments of Egypt are covered has been 
the Rosetta Stone, brought to England by 
the British army, after the expedition of 1801, 
and now in the British Museum. 

But this is in every way inferior to the stone 
of Canopus. Half the lines it contains are 
incomplete, in consequence of the stone 
being broken and the fragments lost; and 
of the remaining lines many are defaced or 
illegible: whereas the stone of Canopus is 
almost as perfect as on the day it left the 
sculptors hand. We may hope that, in 
course of time, other discoveries of a like 
nature may be made ; and thus Egyptian his- 
tory, hitherto almost all conjectural, may 
become better known ! 

This inscription was accidentally discov- 
ered about six years since, at the south-west 
corner of Lake Menzaleh, one of the lagoons 
on the coast of Egypt; and on the old 
Tanitic branch of the Nile are the ruins of 
“San,” the Zoan of Scripture. It is a place 
very little visited, being remote and not 
easy to reach. But to judge from the nu- 
merous Obelisks, statues and remains of tem 
ples still existing there—especially that of 
Ramses II.—‘‘San” must once have been a 
place of much importance. About five years 
ago a portion of the west wall of the temple 
of Ramses fell, and exposed the corner of a 
stone covered with Greek characters. In 
this state the inscription remained some 
time ; at length its value was perceived, and 
it was removed to the Viceroy’s museum at 
Boulac. [t is of fine-grained limestone, of 
light-gray color, about seven feet high, two 
and a half feet broad and the same deep, 
and bears three ‘inscriptions, each on a sepa- 
rate side, in Hieroglyphic, in Greek, and in 
the Hieratic (or Egyptian) characters. 

It is a copy of a decree made in the ninth 
year of the reign of Ptolemy III. (Ptolemy 
Euergetes) by the priests of Egypt, assem- 
bled in solemn conclave at the great temple 
of Osiris, in Canopus, which is also called, in 
the decree, the “‘ Temple of the Euérgetz.” 





* Through the kindness of the Viceroy, Ismail 
Pasha, three casts of the stone have been taken: one 
for the Royal Museum of Berlin, one for the British 
Museum, and one for Monmouth College, Illinois. 
The College has arranged to permit a model to be 
taken, and kept by the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ' 
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The circumstances under which the decree 
was passed are as follows :— 

It was customary for all the priests of 
Egypt to visit the capital (Alexandria), in 
order to pay their respects to the king on 
his birthday, and on the day of his accession 
to the throne. ‘The king’s birthday was 
February 4th (sth Dios); his accession day, 
February 24th. A number of other festivals 
occurred at the same season of the year, 
such as the festival of the Kikellia (whatever 
that may have been); the solemn visit to 
the temple of Osiris, in Canopus ; the solemn 
boat-procession, in honor of Osiris, from the 
Heracleion, at Alexandria, to the same tem- 
ple ; the Apotheosis of Zaphne, daughter of 
Helios (the Sun), etc. Besides these, there 
were three monthly festivals in honor of the 
reigning king and queen. 

In this ninth year of King Ptolemy’s reign, 
then (B.c. 238), the priests had assembled, 
as usual, to celebrate these festivals. They 
had, however, another matter to arrange— 
that was, a reform of the popular Egyptian 
calendar. 

The common Egyptian calendar-year con- 
sisted of 365 days; #¢., 12 months of 30 
days each, and 5 Epagomene, or intercalary 
days. This was far superior in accuracy to the 
Macedonian computation of time, which was 
still maintained at the Court. Still it was not 
quite accurate, and, in course of time, must 
have caused much inconvenience, because the 
true solar year is a little longer than 365 days. 
Gradually, no doubt, all the relations of social 
life became disturbed in some degree: the 
cultivation of the land; the payment of the 
taxes; long contracts; even the religious 
life of the people; everything, in short, 
that had to do with the seasons of the year, 
fell into confusion. Now, the priests were 
aware of all this, and they remedied the de- 
fect by intercalating in their own calendar 
one more ‘day every four years, and the date 
of their New-Year was the Heliac rising of 
the star “Sothis,” or the “Star of Isis” 
(Sirius). For all material purposes, this year 
of Sothis sufficiently corresponded with the 
true solar year, and would have required 
no change for a very long period of time. We 
may observe that Julius Czesar adopted from 
the priests of Egypt the calendar reform he 
afterwards effecteds and it was exactly this 
Sirius year which he introduced, differing 
only from theirs in the date at which the 
extra intercalary day was inserted. But 
this amended year was only employed by 
the priests. Asin all other matters, so in 
this, the Egyptians were eminently conserva- 
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tive. It is even said ¢hat their kings, at 
their accession to the throne, had to take 
an oath that they would not alter the existing 
calendar ; and, therefore, in order to intro- 
duce their reform, the priests had to assign 
for it a religious motive, viz. : that ‘ the reli- 
gious festivals had become confused ; those 
belonging to the summer fell out in winter, 
and vicé versa.’ They had then to gain the 
support of the king in order to maintain the 
alteration they proposed. We shall see from 
the inscription itself how they obtained their 
end. 

In the midst of their deliberations an event 
happened, full of grief to the Royal Family. 
Some time between the roth and 23d of 
February, the young princess Berenice, 
daughter of the Euergeta, died. She was 
much beloved by her parents, and we may 
conclude from an expression in the decree 
that she had been the heir-apparent to the 
throne, perhaps as being at that time the only 
child of the king and queen. 

According to the Egyptian custom, the time 
of mourning for the dead was seventy days ; 
during this time the body was being em- 
balmed, and preparations made for the fu- 
neral. But in this case, in order to soothe 
the parents’ grief, and to testify their own 
respect, the priests decreed the apotheosis of 
the dead maiden, limiting the time of mourn- 
ing for her to fourteen days only, and paying 
the extraordinary honors to her memory 
which are set forth in the inscription. On 
the 7th of March (17th Tybi), therefore, at 
the end of the fourteen days of mourning, 
the priests assembled in the temple of Osiris, 
at Canopus, to canonize the new goddess. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Of this magnificent temple not a fragment 
now remains ; indeed, its very position can 
only be conjectured. As to the town of 
Canopus itself, the visitor may trace its site 
by the high mounds of rubbish which cover 
it. It was built on a high promontory (a 
little to the west of the bay of Aboukir), 
about fourteen miles to the east of Alex- 
andria. For many years past, nothing of 
its buildings above-ground could be seen, 
and lately the very foundations have been 
dug up to provide stone for the fortresses 
now building on the spot, by order of the 
viceroy, Ismail Pasha. 

The position of Canopus, on one of the large 
canals or mouths of the Nile, and on the 


| highest ground to be found for many leagues 


along the coast, must have made it healthy 
and pleasant ; and it was a very flourishing, 
but, at the same time, a most dissolute, city. 
The “Dromos” mentioned in the decree 
was doubtless an open space, planted with 
trees, in front of the temple. On either side 
of it were altars belonging to the temples of 
the first order. After offering sacrifice upon 
these, and performing the necessary cere- 
monies for the apotheosis of Berenice, the 
assembled priests made the following de- 
cree :— 


“In the gth year of the reign of Ptolemy, 
son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, the divine Adel- 
phi—Apollonides, son of Moschion, being 
priest of Alexander and of the divine Adel- 
phi, and of the divine Euergete—Menecra- 
teia, the daughter of Philammon, being Kane- 
phoros of Arsinoe Philadelphi—on the 7th 
day of the month Apellzus (Macedonian)— 
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and on the 17th of the Egyptian month 
Tybi. 


DECREE. 


The chief Priests, and Prophets, and 
they who enter into the Sanctuary to robe 
(the images of) the gods—and the Plume- 
bearers and Hierogrammates (sacred scribes) 
and the other priests who came _ together 
from the ‘Temples throughout the land, for 
the fifth of Dios—on which day the King’s 
birthday is kept—and for the 25th of the 
same month—on which he received the king- 
dom from his father—having assembled on 
this day, in the temple of the Divine Euer- 
geta at Canopus, 


PROCLAIMED, 


Seeing that King Ptolemy—(son of Ptole- 
my and Arsinoe, the Divine Adelphi)—and 
Queen Berenice (his sister and wife) the Di- 
vine Euergetea—continue to confer many 
and great benefits on the Temples through- 
out the land—and to increase more and 
more the honors of the gods.—(Seeing that) 
with great cost and pomp, they cause Apis 
and Morevis, and the remaining highly-es- 
teemed sacred animals throughout the land 
to be cared for, and that the King after his 
campaign has brought safely back to 
Egypt, and restored to the temples from 
which each had been originally taken away 
—the sacred images which had been carried 
out of the land by the Persians, and has pre- 
served the country in peace, combating 
for it against many nations and their rulers— 
and both to all those in the land, and to 
the rest who are subject to their rule they 
afford good government—and when once the 
river (Nile) failed to rise sufficiently, and all 
the people in the land were terrified at the 
occurrence, and called to mind the destruc- 
tion that had resulted under certain former 
kings in whose reign it happened that the 
inhabitants of the land had met with dearth 
of water, they (the King and Queen) care- 
fully protected those in the temples, and 
the other inhabitants of the land, both mak- 
ing many prudent provisions, and disregard- 
ing much of the revenues (#.¢. giving up— 
expending) for the safety.of the people, by 
causing corn at high prices to be brought 
into the country from Syria and Phoenicia and 
Cyprus, and many other places—-they saved 
the inhabitants of Egypt, leaving both to the 
present age and to posterity an imperishable 
benefit, and a mighty memorial of their 
own excellence—in requital of which, the 
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gods have given them a stable dominion, 
and will give them all other good things for 
all time—(these things being so)—it has 
been resolved by the priests of the land— 
with good fortune—to increase the honors 
hitherto paid in the temples to King Ptole- 
my and Queen Berenice the Divine Fuergetz 
—and to their parents the Divine Adelphi— 
and to their grand-parents—the Divine Sa- 
viours—and that the Priests in each of the 
temples in the land should be called in ad- 
dition priests of the Divine Euergeta—and 
that the priesthood of the Divine Euergetz 
should be inscribed in all public records— 
and be carved on the finger-rings which they 
(the priests) wear, and that in addition to 
the present four tribes of the priestly body 
in each temple, another should be appoint- 
ed—which shall be named the sth tribe of 
the Divine Euergeta, because, with good 
fortune, the birth also of King Ptolemy, son 
of the Divine Adelphi, happened on the sth of 
Dios, which was the beginning of much good 
to all men—and that in this tribe should be 
reckoned those who have become priests 
since the first year (of the King’s reign)— 
and those who shall have been added, until 
the month “ Mesore” of the goth year, and 
their descendants for all time—but that those 
who were priests before, up to the 1st year 
(of the King’s reign), should in like manner 
remain in the tribes in which they formerly 
were, and in like manner their descendants 
henceforth, should be distributed into the 
same tribes to which their fathers belong— 
and instead of the 20 sacred councilors who 
are chosen every year out of the 4 previously 
existing tribes, five of whom are chosen out 
of each tribe, that the sacred councilors 
should be 25, five additional being taken 
from the 5th Tribe (that) of the Divine Eu- 
ergetz, and that those of the 5th Tribe (that) 
of the Divine Euergetz, should take part in 
the purifications and all other (sacred func- 
tions) that are (done) in the temples and that 
they should have a president, as is the case 
in the other 4 tribes. 

And seeing that, according to the Decree 
previously passed, the sth and the gth and 
the 25th days of each month are kept in the 
temples as feasts of the Divine Euergete, 
and that to the other highest gods yearly 
feasts and public assemblies are celebrated 
(it is decreed) that ‘to King Ptolemy and 
Queen Berenice, the Divine Euergete, a 
public assembly ‘should be held every year, 
both in th: temples, and throughout the whole 
land, on that day on which the Star of Isis 
rises, which in the sacred writings is reckon- 
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ed as New Year, but now in the goth year 
(of the King’s reign) is kept on the first 
day of the month Payni, during which 
(month) both the great and the small festi- 
vals of Boubastis (Diana) are kept—and the 
harvest and the rise of the river take place. 
But if it should happen that the rising of the 
Star should change to another day in the 
course of four years, that the assembly 
should not be altered, but should be held 
on the first day of Payni, on which it was at 
first held, in the ninth year—and that (men) 
should keep it for 5 days, with garlands and 
sacrifices and libations, and all else that is 
fitting. 

And in order that the seasons may always 
perform what pertains to them (/.¢. be exact) 
according to the present order of the world, 
and that it may not happen, that some of the 
public festivals which are kept in the winter 
should at some future time be kept in the sum- 
nier, because every four years the Star re- 
moves (by the space of) one day, and that 
other (festivals) which are now kept in the 
Summer should hereafter be kept in the 
Winter, which have both happened before— 
and would have occurred now, had the ar- 
rangement of the year continued (to be) of 
360 days and 5 additional days, which it is 
the custom to intercalate afterwards—(it is 
decreed) that henceforth, in addition to the 
5 intercalary days before the New Year, one 
day shall be intercalated as a festival of the 
Divine Euergetze, so that all men may know 
that what was before defective concerning the 
order of the seasons and of the year, and of 
the things commonly received about the en- 
tire frame of the heaven, hath been corrected 
and supplied by the Divine Euergetz. 

And since it has happened that the daugh- 
ter born of King Ptolemy and Queen Bere- 
nice, the Divine Euergetz, and named Bere- 
nice, and who was immediately proclaimed 
Queen, being yet unmarried, suddenly de- 
parted into the Eternal world, whilst the 
priests who come up from the country every 
year to the King were yet staying with him, 
who straightway made a great mourning for 
what had occurred, and requested of and 
persuaded the King and Queen to set up the 
goddess (i.e. Berenice) with the image of 
Osiris, in the temple at Canopus, which is 
not only one of the chief temples but is one of 
the most highly honored by the King and by 
all the people of the land; and (since) the Voy- 
age of the Sacred Ship of Osiris takes place 
every year to this temple, from the temple in 
the Heracleium, on the 29th day of Choiach, 
when all the priests of the chief temples join 





in sacrificing on the altars they have set up 
for each temple of the chief order on either 
side of the Dromos—and after this they per- 
formed with magnificence and care the usual 
rites for her Apotheosis, and for a dispensation 
of the mourning as is usual to be done in the 
case of Apis and Mnevis also, and it was re- 
solved to pay everlasting honors in all the 
temples in the land to Queen Berenice 
daughter of the Divine Euergetae—and since 
she departed to the Gods in the month Tybi, 
in which also the daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) formerly departed this life, whom her 
father in his affection used to name some- 
times his “Crown,” sometimes his “eye,” 
and men keep a festival and periplus (pro- 
cession of boats) to her honor, in many tem- 
ples of the chief order, in that month wherein 
her Apotheosis originally happened, (it was 
decreed) to appoint for Queen Berenice also, 
daughter of the Divine Euergetz, in the 
month Tybi, and in all the temples of the 
land, a festival and periplus for 4 days, be- 
ginning from the 17th, on which the peri- 
plus and dispensation of mourning for her at 
first took place, and to set up a sacred 
image of her, made of gold and jeweled, in 
each of the temples of the 1st and 2d order, 
and to place it in the Sanctuary; but the 
prophet or (one) of the priests appointed for 
the Sanctuary to robe the gods, shall bear 
it in his arms when the processions and as- 
semblies of the other gods take place, in or- 
der that being seen by all, it may be honored 
and worshiped under the title of Berenice, 
Queen of the Maidens. And that the crown 
placed upon her statue being different from 
that placed on the images of her mother 
Queen Berenice, should consist of two ears 
(of corn) between which shall be the asp- 
shaped crown, and behind it a papyrus-shap- 
ed scepter to match, which the goddesses 
usually carry in their hands, round which the 
tail of the crown shall be twined, so that 
from the arrangement of the crown the name 
of Berenice may be distinguished, according 
to the symbols of the Sacred Writing. 

And that when the Kikellia are kept, in the 
month Choiach, before the periplus of Osiris, 
the virgin daughters of the priests shall pre- 
pare another image of Berenice, Queen of the 
Maidens, to which in like manner they shall 
offer sacrifice, and all the other customary 
rites at this feast ; and that in like manner the 
other maidens who desire, may pay the usual 
honors to the goddess, and that she should 
be hymned by the chosen sacred virgins, and 
those who serve the gods, wearing the crowns 
peculiar to those gods whose priestesses they 
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are considered to be; and when the early 
sowing (time) is at hand, that the sacred 
virgins shall carry ears of corn to be laid 
upon the image of the goddess—and that 
both daily and on the festivals and assemblies 
of the rest of the gods, both the male and 
female singers shall sing to her, hymns which 
the sacred scribes shall compose and give to 
the Quire Master, and of which copies shall 
be separately inserted in the sacred books; 
and since their maintenance is supplied to the 
priests from the temples, when they have 
been added to the priestly body, so to the 
priests’ daughters also, from the day of 
their birth, appointed maintenance shall be 
given, out of the sacred revenues, by the 
priests, who are councilors in each temple 
—in proportion to the sacred revenues; 
and that the bread which is given to the 
wives of the priests shall have a_ special 
mark, and be called the bread of Berenice. 

And let him, who in each temple is Presi- 
dent and chief-priest, and the temple scribes, 
cause this decree to be inscribed on a pillar 
of stone or brass, in Hieroglyphic and Egyp- 
tian ( Hieratic) and Greek characters—and 
let them cause it to be set up in the most 
conspicuous spot in temples of the 1st, 2d 
and 3d orders; so that the priests in the 
land may appear men who honor the 
Divine Euergetsz, and their children, as is 
just.” 


One of the most remarkable points in this 
decree is the assigning Divine honors to a 
living person. Examples of men deified 
after their death were common enough in 
Greek history; but until Greece began to 
decline no example occurs of divine honors 
paid to a living man. While Greece was yet 
free it was unknown, and it would have 
seemed a monstrous thing to those high-spir- 
ited Republicans, who so nobly sustained the 
glory of their native country. 

But when Greece sank before the half- 
barbarous might of Macedon, she had to 
undergo all kinds of degradation. Alexander 
the Great claimed and received Divine 
honors from his subjects—not without ridi- 
cule, it is true, from many of the philosophers. 
With the conquest of the East, Eastern 
usages began to prevail more and more. No 
wonder that flattery turned the reigning 
despot into a “present Deity.” But no- 
where was this baseness more conspicuous 
than in Egypt. 

Ptolemy Lagi and his Queen Berenice 
were revered under the name of “ @co. owry- 
pes” (the name “ gwryp” ( Saviour ) having 





been given to him by the Rhodians, whom he 
saved from the arms of Antigonus). 

Ptolemy JI. (Philadelphus) and his Queen 
Arsinoe (who was at the same time his sister) 
were styled from that circumstance “ @eot 
adeAdor.”’ 

Ptolemy III. and Berenice (also his Queen 
and sister) were, as we have seen, “* Qeor 
evepyeTat.” 


The custom the 


prevailed throughout 


Egyptian dynasty, and was adopted by the 
Emperors of Rome. 

The date of this Canopic decree is B.c. 
239-8, the gth year of the reign of Ptolemy 
I 


Asa ruler the king was not inferior to his 
father and grandfather, either in peace or war. 
He had lately returned from a campaign 
which almost rivaled the victorious career of 
Alexander the Great, but of which no record 
remains except the inscription of Adule, and 
a brief notice by St. Jerome. 

The cause of this war was the murder of 
his own sister Berenice, who had been married 
by Philadelphus to Antiochus II. King of 
Syria. She and her husband with their infant 
son had been put to death by Laodice, the 
divorced wife of Antiochus ; and in the war 
which ensued, the King of Egypt is said to 
have wrested from the Syrian monarchy 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Ionia, Thrace, the Helles- 
pont, all Asia to the west of the Euphrates, 
and later, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Susiana, 
Persia, Media and even Bactria ; but no doubt 
these conquests were very quickly lost again. 

History is almost silent about this great 
campaign, but at the time of the French Ex- 
pedition to Egypt, there was at Esneh a small 
temple in an almost perfect state; but of 
which, when visited by Champollion in 1829, 
only one column and a piece of the wall re- 
mained, and even these have now disappeared. 
A few inscriptions were copied by Champol- 
lion, and from them it would seem that this 
temple was erected in memory of Euergetes’ 
famous campaign, and no doubt, had it sur- 
vived, the history of the war would have been 
known to us. 

To the Egyptians, not the least esteemed 
prizes of their King’s victory were the 
images of their gods, which Cambyses, the 
Persian conqueror of Egypt, had carried off ; 
and in gratitude for*their recovery his sub- 
jects conferred upon Ptolemy the title of 
Euergetes (the benefactor). 

The decree praises the King’s great care 
for the sacred animals, especially for the 
worship of Apis and Mnevis. Enlightened 
rulers, such as the first three Ptolemies, could 
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not have been ignorant of the higher form of 
Greek philosophy; one of them (Philadel- 
phus) probably knew somewhat even of the 
Jewish Theology. Doubtless too the Esoteric 
doctrines of the Egyptian priesthood were 
not unknown to them, and therefore we may 
regard their reverence for the gross super- 
stitions of Egypt rather as a politic con- 
cession to the feelings of their subjects than 
as a genuine religious sentiment. Even in 
Egypt, the king could not afford to shock 
the prejudices of his people, and though an 
absolute monarch, the power of the priest- 
hood almost rivaled his own. 

The care the king showed for his subjects’ 
welfare was more honurable to him. On 
one occasion during his reign the Nile had 
failed to rise sufficiently, and famine in con- 
sequence threatened the country ; but by large 
importations of corn at the king’s expense 
from the neighboring States, the danger was 
averted. It would be difficult for one who 
does not know Egypt, to conceive how abso- 
lutely the country depends upon the yearly 
inundation. 

On the few other occasions recorded 
when the Nile failed to rise to the proper 
height, frightful famine and pestilence fol- 
lowed ; for it is not often in Egyptian history 
we read of aruler like Ptolemy Euergetes, 
or a minister like the Patriarch Joseph. The 
Arab physician Abd-iel-Latyf, who lived in the 
time of Sultan Silah-ed-Deen, about a.p. 
1170, has written the history of one of these 
dreadful visitations, caused by deficient inun- 
dations for several successive years. He 
gives a terrible account of the sufferings 
of the people, and the utter demoralization 
that ensued. 

After setting forth the merits of their rulers, 
and proclaiming the extraordinary honors to 
be offered to them, the priests established a 
5th priestly tribe, for no other apparent rea- 
son than because the king’s birthday was 
the 5th day of the month Dios. And then 
they pass on to the real business of the 
meeting. 

In addition to the three monthly festivals 
of the Euergetz on the 5th, gth and 25th 
days, “decreed in a former proclamation,” 
they ordain that a general public festival for 
five days shall be held every year, in honor 
of the Euergete, commencing on the day 
“on which the star of Isis rises,” “ which in 
the sacred writings is considered New Year's 
day.” Now in this 9th year of the reign of 


Euergetes, the rising of “ Sirius” occurred on 
the rst of Payni (July roth), and they de- 
cided that this rst Payni, reckoned accord- 





ing to the common computation, should be 
the first day of the Euergetan festival for four 
years. And that every fourth year, one ad- 
ditional day (besides the usual five intercalary 
days) should be kept as a public festival in 
honor of the rulers; thus introducing on 
every fourth year six instead of five inter- 
calary days. 

By the former of these two provisions, the 
priests introduced the Sirius year of 3654 
days, in place of the common year of 365 
days; and by the latter means, placing their 
reform under the protection of the monarch, 
they provided for the surplus six hours in every 
year, while by making the extra intercalary 
day a general festival, “both in the temples 
and throughout the whole country,” they 
kept it in the people’s memory. 

The inscription does not iniurm us in what 
year this sixth intercalary day was first to be 
kept, but it is natural to suppose that the 
new arrangement would be brought into 
force as soon as possible, that is, in the then 
existing year. 

It is probable that this reform of the calen- 
dar was not effected without much oppo- 
sition. It lasted through the reign of Pto- 
lemy III. But in B.c. 222-1 he died; his 
son Ptolemy Philopater succeeded him, and 
then this sixth intercalary day was no longer 
kept. There seems to have been a reaction : 
the Sirius year was no longer observed, and 
the common year of 365 days only, again 
prevailed. The old irregularities gradually 
became apparent ; and the reform which in 
consequence became necessary was effected 
during the reign of Augustus in the year 
B.C. 26. 

The latter part of the inscription recounts 
the honors decreed to the deified Princess 
Berenice. Her statue is to be placed in the 
great temple at Canopus, near the statue of 
Osiris. In all temples of the first and sec- 
ond orders a statue of her, made of gold and 
adorned with jewels, is to be kept in the ady- 
tum ; a four days’ festival in all the temples 
is to be kept in memory of her, beginning on 
Tybi 17th (March 7th), the day on which 
the mourning for her ceased and her apo- 
theosis was decreed. On the festivals of the 
other divinities her image is to be carried in 
the procession. Hymns are to be sung in 
her honor, and regular rations given to the 
maiden daughters of the priests who do service 
to her. 

It would seem that the Egyptian Royal 
Family had each a distinguishing crown. 
The ancient kings of Egypt wore the “ pshent,” 
formed of the united crowns of Upper and 
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Lower Egypt. But thé Macedonian dynasty 
in Egypt did not continue its use—at least the 
coins of the Ptolemies represent the king ‘as 
wearing only the fillet or royal diadem 
bound round the head. 

Perhaps the crown was only employed in 
religious representations of the Royal Family, 
as in statues, wall-paintings, etc. 

The image of Berenice bore the “asp- 
shaped crown,” that is, a crown in the form 
of the “aspis cerastes,” or horned viper, 
which is constantly represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

Lastly, the presiding High-Priest in each 
temple and the temple scribes are charged 
to set up in every temple of the first, second 
and third order, and in the most conspicuous 
place, a copy of the decree, carved in Hiero- 
glyphic, Egyptian and Greek characters on a 
pillar of stone or brass. 

Out of the many copies that must have ex- 
isted, this is the only one hitherto discovered. 

The late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis used to 





tation of ancient Assyrian and Egyptian in- 
scriptions, but a few more discoveries like 
that of this stone of San will enable us to 
decipher with tolerable accuracy the mys- 
terious symbols that are left. 

It is much to be desired that efficient pro- 
tection could be extended to the monuments 
of Upper Egypt. The ignorant cupidity of the 
natives, and the equally ignorant and more 
barbarous “ relic-hunting” of foreign visitors 
have caused immense damage to them; the 
mischief done in the Tombs of the Kings, 
above Thebes, is truly deplorable ! 

This very inscription had a narrow escape 
between the time of its discovery and its re- 
moval to Boulac, and was only saved by 
the authorities placing a guard of soldiers 
over it. 

Certainly the Egyptian Government is now 
much more attentive in these matters than 
formerly. Unfortunately its care comes too 
late to save the many interesting antiquities 
which have been burnt to make lime, or 


be very skeptical about the current interpre- | broken up for building purposes. 


THE BLUE-BIRD. 


WHEN Nature made the blue-bird she wish- 
ed to propitiate both the sky and the earth, 
so she gave him the color of the one on his 
back and the hue of the other on his breast, 
and ordained that his appearance in spring 
should denote that the strife and war between 
these two elements was atanend. He is the 
peace-harbinger ; in him the celestial and ter- 
restrial strike hands and are fast friends. He 
means the furrow and he means the warmth ; 
he means all the soft, wooing influences of the 
spring on the one hand, and the retreating 
footsteps of winter on the other. 

After you have seen the blue-bird you will 
see no more cold, no more snow, no more 
winter. He brings soft skies and the ruddy 
brown of the fields. 

It is sure to be a bright March morning 
when you first hear his note ; and it is as if the 
milder influences up above had found a voice 
and let a word fall upon your ear, so tender 
is it and so prophetic a hope tinged with a re- 
gret. 

“ Bermuda ! Bermuda ! Bermuda f” he 
seems to say, asif both invoking and lament- 
ing, and behold! Bermuda follows close, 








though the little pilgrim may be only repeat- 
ing the tradition of his race, himself having 
come only from Florida, the Carolinas, or 
even from Virginia, where he has found his 
Bermuda on some broad sunny hill-side 
thickly studded with cedars and persimmon 
trees. 

In New York and in New England the sap 
starts up in the sugar-maple the very day the 
blue-bird arrives, and sugar-making begins 
forthwith. The bird is generally a mere dis- 
embodied voice ; a rumor in the air for two or 
three days before it takes visible shape before 
you. ‘The males are the pioneers, and come 
several days in advance of the females. By 
the time both are here and the pair have be- 
gun to prospect for a place to nest, sugar- 
making is over, the last vestige of snow has 
disappeared, and the plough is brightening its 
mould-board in the new furrow. 

The blue-bird enjoys the preéminence of 
being the first bit of color that cheers our 
northern landscape. The other birds that 
arrive about the same time—the sparrow, the 
robin, the phcebe-bird—are clad in neutral 
tints, gray, brown, or russet ; but the blue-bird 
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brings one of the primary hues and the di- 
vinest of them all. 

This bird also has the distinction of answer- 
ing very nearly to the robin red-breast of 
English memory, and was by the early settlers 
of New England christened the blue-robin. 

It isa size or two larger, and the ruddy 
hue of its breast does not verge so nearly on 
an orange, but the manners and habits of the 
two birds are very much alike. Qur bird 
has the softest voice, but the English red- 
breast is much the most skilled musician. He 
has indeed a fine animated warble, heard near- 
ly the year through about English gardens and 
along the old hedge-rows, that is quite beyond 
the compass of our bird’s instrument. On 
the other hand, our bird is associated with the 
spring as the British species cannot be, being 
a winter resident also, while the brighter sun 
and sky of the New World has given him a 
coat that far surpasses that of his transatlantic 
cousin. 

It is worthy of remark that among British 
birds there is no d/ue-bird. The cerulean 
tint seems much rarer among the feathered 
tribes there than here. On this continent 
there are at least three species of the common 
blue-bird, while in all our woods there is the 
blue-jay and the indigo-bird,—the latter so 
intensely blue as to fully justify its name. 
There is also the blue-grosbeck, not much 
behind the indigo-bird in intensity of color ; 
and among our warblers the blue tint is very 
common. 

It is interesting to know that the blue-bird 
is not confined to any one section of the 
country ; and that when one goes west he will 
still have this favorite with him, though a little 
changed in voice and color, just enough to 
give variety without marring the identity. 

The western blue-bird is considered a dis- 
tinct species, and is perhaps a little more 
brilliant and showy than its Eastern brother ; 
and Nuttall thinks its song is more varied, 
sweet, and tender. Its color approaches to 
ultramarine, while it has a sash of chestnut-red 
across its shoulders,—all the effects, I expect, 
of that wonderful air and sky of California, 
and of those great western plains; or $f one 
goes a little higher up into the mountainous 
regions of the West he finds the Arctic blue- 
bird, the ruddy brown on the breast changed 
to greenish-blue, and the wings longer and 
more pointed ; in other respects not differing 
much from our species. 

The blue-bird usually builds its nest in a 
hole in a stump or stub, or in an old cavity ex- 
cavated by a woodpecker, when such can be 
had ; but its first impulse seems to be to start 





in the world in much more style, and the happy 
pair make a great show of house-hunting about 
the farm-buildings, peeping saucily into doors 
and windows and crevices and knot-holes ; 
now half persuaded to appropriate a dove-cot, 
then discussing in a lively manner a last 
year’s swallow’s nest, or proclaiming with much 
flourish and flutter that they have taken the 
wren’s house, or the tenement of the purple 
martin ; till finally nature becomes too urgent, 
when all this pretty make-believe ceases, and 
most of them settle back upon the old family 
stumps and knot-holes in remote fields, and 
go to work in earnest. 

In such situations the female is easily cap- 
tured by approaching very stealthily and cov- 
ering the entrance to the nest. The bird 
seldom makes any effort to escape, seeing how 
hopeless the case is, and keeps her place on 
the nest till she feels your hand closing around 
her. I have looked down into the cavity and 
seen the poor thing palpitating with fear and 
looking up with distended eyes, but never 
moving till I had withdrawn a few paces ; 
then she rushes out with a cry that brings the 
male on the scene ina hurry. He warbles 
and lifts his wings beseechingly, but shows no 
anger or disposition to scold and complain 
like most birds. Indeed, this bird seems in- 
capable of uttering a harsh note, or of doing 
a spiteful, ill-tempered thing. 

The ground-builders all have some art or 
device to decoy one away from the nest, affect- 
ing lameness, a crippled wing, ora broken 
back, promising an easy capture if pursued. 
The tree-builders depend upon concealing the 
nest or placing it beyénd reach. But the 
blue-bird has no art either way, and its nest is 
easily found. 

About the only enemies the sitting-bird or 
the nest is in danger of are snakes and squir- 
rels. I knew a farm-boy who was in the 
habit of putting his hand down into a blue- 
bird’s nest and taking out the old bird when- 
ever he came that way. One day he put 
his hand in, and feeling something peculiar, 
withdrew it hastily, when it was instantly fol- 
lowed by the head and neck of an enormous 
black snake. The boy took to his heels and 
the snake gave chase, pressing him close till a 
ploughman near by came to the rescue with 
his ox-whip. 

There never was a happier or more devoted 
husband than the male blue-bird is. But among 
nearly all our familiar birds the serious cares of 
life seem to devolve almost entirely upon the 
female. The male is hilarious and demon- 
strative, the female serious and anxious about 
her charge. The male is the attendant of the 
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female, following her wherever she goes. He 
never leads, never directs, but only seconds 
and applauds. If his life is all poetry and 
romance, hers is all business and prose. She 
has no pleasure but her duty, and no duty but 
to look after her nest and brood. She shows 
no affection for the male, no pleasure in his 
society ; she only tolerates him as a necessary 
evil, and, if he is killed, goes in quest of another 
in the most business-like manner, as you 
would go for the plumber or the glazier. 
In most cases the male is the ornamental 
partner in the firm, and contributes little of 
the working capital. There seems to be 
more equality of the sexes among the wood- 
peckers, wrens, and swallows ; while the con- 
trast is greatest perhaps in the bobolink family, 
where the courting is done in the Arab fashion, 
the female fleeing with all her speed and the 
male pursuing with equal precipitation ; and 
were it not for the broods of young birds that 
appear, it would be hard to believe that the 
intercourse ever ripened into anything more 
intimate. 

With the blue-birds, the male is: useful as 
well as ornamental. He is the gay champion 


and escort of the female at ail times, and 
while she is sitting he feeds her regularly. It 
is very pretty to watch them building their 


nest. The male is very active in hunting 
out a place and exploring the boxes and cav- 
ities, but seems to have no choice in the mat- 
ter and is anxious only to please and encour- 
age his mate, who has the practical turn and 
knows what will do and what will not. After 
she has suited herself he applauds her im- 
mensely, and away the two go in quest of 
material for the nest, the male acting as guard 
and flying above and in advance of the fe- 
male. She brings all the material and does all 
the work of building, he looking on and encour- 
aging her with gesture and song. He acts also 
as inspector of her work, but I fear is a very par- 
tial one. She enters the nest with her bit of 
dry grass or straw, and having adjusted it to her 
notion, withdraws and waits near by while he 
goes in and looks it over. On coming out he 
exclaims very plainly, “ Excellent / excellent /” 
and away the two go again for more material. 

The blue-birds, when they build about the 
farm-buildings, sometimes come in conflict 
with the swallows. The past season I knew a 
pair to take forcible possession of the domicile 
of a pair of the latter—the cliff species that now 
stick their nests under the eaves of the barn. 
The blue-birds had been broken up in a little 
bird-house near by, by the rats or perhaps a 
weasel, and being no doubt in a bad humor, 
and the season being well advanced, they 





made forcible entrance into the adobe tene- 
ment of their neighbors, and held possession of 
it for some days, but I believe finally with- 
drew, rather than live amid such a squeaky, 
noisy colony. I have heard that these swal- 
lows, when ejected from their homes in that 
way by the phcebe-bird, have been known to 
fall to and mason up the entrance to the nest 
while their enemy was inside of it, thus having 
a revenge as complete as anything in human 
annals. 

The blue-birds and the house-wrens more 
frequently come into collision. A few years 
ago I put up a little bird-house in the back 
end of my garden for the accommodation of 
the wrens, and every season a pair have taken 
up their abode there. One spring a pair of 
blue-birds looked into the tenement and lin- 
gered about several days, leading me to hope 
that they would conclude to occupy it. But 
they finally went away, and later in the season 
the wrens appeared, and after a little coquet- 
ting, were regularly installed in their old quar- 
ters and were as happy as only wrens can be. 

One of our younger poets, Myron Benton, 
saw a little bird— 

‘¢ ruffled with whirlwind of his ecstasies,’’ 


which must have been the wren, as I know 
of no other bird that so throbs and pal- 
pitates with music as this little vagabond. 
And the pair I speak of seemed exceptionally 
happy, and the male had a small tornado of 
song in his crop that kept him “ ruffled” 
every moment in the day. But before their 
honeymoon was over the blue-birds returned. 
I knew something was wrong before I was 
up in the morning. Instead of that voluble 
and gushing song outside the window, I heard 
the wrens scolding and crying at a fearful rate, 
and on going out saw the blue-birds in posses- 
sion of the box. The poor wrens were in 
despair ; they wrung their hands and tore their 
hair, after the wren fashion, but chiefly did 
they rattle out their disgust and wrath at the 
intruders. I have no doubt that if it could 
have been interpreted it would have proven 
the rankest and most voluble Billingsgate ever 
uttered. For the wren is saucy, and he has a 
tongue in his head that can outwag any 
other tongue known to me. 

The blue-birds said nothing, but the male 
kept an eye on Mr. Wren ; and when he came 
too near, gave chase, driving him to cover 
under the fence, or under a rubbish-heap or 
other object, where the wren would scold 
and rattle away, while his pursuer sat on the 
fence or the pea-brush waiting for him to re- 
appear. 
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Days passed, and the usurpers prospered 
and the outcasts were wretched; but the lat- 
ter lingered about, watching and abusing their 
enemies, and hoping, no doubt, that things 


would take a turn, as they presently did. | 
The | 
mother blue-bird had lain her full comple- | 
ment of eggs and was beginning to set, when | 
one day, as her mate was perched above her | 


The outraged wrens were fully avenged. 


on the barn, along came a boy with one of 
those wicked elastic slings and cut him down 
with a pebble. There he lay like a bit of 
sky fallen upon the grass. The 
bird seemed to understand what had happen- 
ed, and without much ado disappeared next 
day in quest of another mate. How she 
contrived to make her wants known without 
trumpeting them about I am unable to say. 
But | presume the birds have a way of adver- 
tising that answers the purpose well. Maybe 
she trusted to luck to fall in with some stray 
bachelor or bereaved male, who would under- 
take to console a widow of one day’s stand- 
ing. I will say, in passing, that there are no 
bachelors from choice among the birds; they 
are all rejected suitors, while old maids are en- 
tirely unknown. ‘There is a Jack to every 
Gill; and some to boot. 

The males being more exposed by their 
song and plumage, and by being the pio- 
neers in migrating, seem to be slightly in ex- 
cess lest the supply fall short, and hence it 


sometimes happens that a few are bachelors | 


perforce ; there are not females enough to 
go around, but before the season is over 
there are sure to be some vacancies in the 
marital ranks, which they are called on to fill. 

In the meantime the wrens were beside 
themselves with delight ; they fairly screamed 
with joy. If the male was before “ruffled 
with whirlwind of his ecstasies,”’ he was now 
in danger of being rent asunder. He inflated 
his throat and caroled as wren never Car- 
oled before. And the female, too, how she 
cackled and darted about! How busy they 


widowed | 








both were! Rushing into the nest, they hus- 
tled those eggs out in less than a minute, 
wren time. They carried in new material, 
and by the third day were fairly installed 
again in their old quarters; but on the third 
day, so rapidly are these little dramas played, 
the female blue-bird reappeared with another 
mate. Ah! how the wren stock went down 
then! What dismay and despair filled again 
those little breasts! It was pitiful. They 
did not scold as before, but after a day or 
two withdrew from the garden, dumb with 
grief, and gave up the struggle. 

The blue-bird, finding her eggs gone and 
her nest changed, seemed suddenly seized 
with alarm and shunned the box; or else, 
finding she had less need for another husband 
than she thought, repented her rashness and 
wanted to dissolve the compact. But the 
happy bridegroom would not take the hint, 
and exerted all his eloquence to comfort and 
reassure her. He was fresh and fond, and 
until this bereaved female found him I am 
sure his suit had not prospered that season. 
He thought the box just the thing, and that 
there was no need of alarm, and spent days 
in trying to persuade the female back. Seeing 
he could not be a step-father to a family, he 
was quite willing to assume a nearer relation. 
He hovered about ‘the box, he went in and 
out, he called, he warbled, he entreated ; the 
female would respond occasionally and 
come and alight near, and even peep into 
the nest, but would not enter it, and quickly 
flew away again. Her mate would reluctant- 
ly follow, but he was soon back, uttering the 
most confident and cheering calls. If she 
did not come he would perch above the nest 
and sound his loudest notes over and over 
again, looking in the direction of his mate 
and beckoning with every motion. But she 
responded less and less frequently. Some 
days 1 would see him only, but finally he gave 
it up ; the pair disappeared, and the box re- 
mained deserted the rest of the summer. 
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MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


I.— WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES TO US. 


By modern skepticism we mean not only 
that negative disbelief in Christianity, but 
also that positive belief in some form of reli- 
gious faith or another hostile to Christianity, 
which is now so very widely prevalent in all 
the transatlantic Christian countries. 


Before proceeding to inquire what practical 
interest we in America have in this peculiar 
form of skepticism, however, two or three 
things demand attention. 

And first : Is it indeed a matter of fact that 
there does exist to-day any very wide-spread 
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disbelief in Christianity ; any very wide-spread 
belief in some form of religious faith or another 
hostile to Christianity, in the Christian coun- 
tries instanced? For example, how stands the 
case in England ? 

“ At this moment,” said Froude in 1863, “a 
general doubt is coming up, like a thunder- 
storm against the wind, and blackening the 
sky. Those who cling most tenaciously to 
the faith in which they were educated, yet 
confess themselves perplexed. They know 
what they believe, but why they believe it, or 
why they should require others to believe it, 
they cannot tell, or cannot agree.” 

“No one,” said Liddon in 1866, “ who 
hears what is going on in daily conversation, 
and who is moderately conversant with the 
tone of some of the leading organs of public 
opinion, can doubt the existence of a wide- 
spread unsettlement of religious belief.” 

In like manner, we find the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
speaking, in 1870, of “the current forms of 
unbelief among the educated classes ;” of 
“the skepticism and unbelief, which for the 
last few years have been distinctly traceable 
in all classes ;” and again, “of those in the 
lower grades of society who are exposed to 


the thickening dangers arising from that organ- 
ized diffusion of infidel principles, which is 
one of the saddest and most monitory signs 
of the present time.” 

Later yet, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 


of Winchester says: “Doubt is everywhere. 
Skeptical suggestions are wrapped up in nar- 
rative ; they bristle in. . . essays; they color 
our physical philosophy ; they mingle them- 
selves with our commonplace theology itself.” 

And even so recently as Dec. 21, 1872, 
Prime Minister Gladstone, in a speech de- 
livered at Liverpool College, said: “On an 
occasion like this, I should not have desired, 

. my younger friends, to dwell in a marked 
manner on the trials you will have to en- 
counter. But the incidents of the time are 
no common incidents; and there is one 
among them so obtrusive that youth cannot 
long enjoy its natural privilege of unacquaint- 
ance with the mischief, but at the same time 
so formidable that youth really requires to be 
forewarned against the danger. I refer to 
the extraordinary and boastful manifestation 
in this age of ours, and especially in the 
year which is about to close, of the extremest 
forms of unbelief.” 

Bad, therefore, as the outlook for tradi- 
tional Christianity was in England in 1863, 
at the present instant it is even more alarm- 
ing. 





And what is true of England in this regard 
to-day, is more or less equally true of all the 
other transatlantic Christian countries. 

And this brings us to consider another 
most momentous matter, namely, whether 
this almost universal religious unsettlement 
of modern times in other Christian lands, ap- 
pertains to any sufficiently vital and funda- 
mental tenets of Christianity to excite alarm 
throughout America, even in case it is already 
gaining ground among ourselves. 

“We cannot foresee,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Fowle, a recent English writer, “the exact 
influence of scientific discovery upon the 
religious faith of the future. But it is 
clear that once more men will be brought 
face to face with the deepest questions of 
religious belief, and it is melancholy indeed 
to notice the absolute ignorance of popular 
religionism, and its popular leaders, as to the 
true nature of the approaching crisis. That 
Mr. Darwin's last book [ Zhe Descent of Man| 
should surprise the religious world in the 
midst of a hot fight about articles and rubrics, 
disestablishment and vestments, is sadly omi- 
nous of the result of the battle.” 

Nor does the Duke of Somerset more than 
indicate the real gravity of things when he de- 
clares that “ the differences of Christian sects 
lose their significance in comparison with far 
deeper questions which are attracting the 
notice of educated society.” 

Take for illustration, and to begin with, 
the modern state of transatlantic feeling and 
conviction as it concerns the Bible question. 
“The old Reformation,” says Strauss, “had 
an advantage in this, that what then appear- 
ed intolerable appertained wholly to the 
doctrines and practice of the church, while 
the Bible, and an ecclesiastical discipline 
simplified according to its dictates, provided 
what seemed a satisfactory substitute. The 
operation of sifting and separation was easy ; 
and the Bible, continuing an unquestioned 
treasure of revelation and salvation to the 
people, the crisis, though violent, was not 
dangerous. Now, on the contrary, that which 
then remained as the stay of Protestants, the 
Bible itself, with its history and its teachings, 
is called in question ; the sifting process has 
now to be applied to its own pages.” 

Nor is this all ; but not very long since the 
friends of Christ in. Bremen, Germany, felt 
it incumbent upon them to make a special 
effort, that, “by means of popular scientific 
lectures, a wider conviction of the truthful- 
ness of the old faith of the Bible might be 
awakened, or, as the case required, more 
firmly established.” 
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Moreover: “It were useless to deny,” 
observes the able English author, the Rev. 
C. A. Row, “that questions of the deepest 
interest have been started in connection with 
both Testaments, the ultimate refusal to 
entertain which is impossible, and the delay 
of doing so is dangerous to the faith of multi- 
tudes. . . . Many of these questions are of 
the most serious import, and have not yet 
received a full investigation, or an adequate 
solution. . . . Multitudes feel these difficul- 
ties, and are earnestly panting for a solution 
of them.” 

In short, says Froude: “ The truth of the 
gospel history is now [that is, in 1863] more 
widely doubted in Europe than at any time 
since the conversion of Constantine. Every 
thinking person who has been brought up a 
Christian, and desires to remain a Christian, 
yet who knows anything of what is passing 
in the world, is looking to be told on what 
evidence the New Testament claims to be 
received. The state of opinion proves of 
itself that the arguments hitherto offered 
prodtice no conviction. Every other mira- 
culous history is discredited as legend, 
however exalted the authority on which it 
seems to be rested. We crave to have good 
reasons shown us for maintaining still the one 


great exception. . . . We can but hope and 
pray that some one may be found to give us 
an edition of the gospels in which the difficul- 
ties will neither be slurred over with conve- 
nient neglect, nor noticed with affected indif- 


ference. A commentary is announced on 
the Old and New Testaments. . . . If these 
perplexities are encountered honorably and 
successfully, the church may recover its 
supremacy over the intellect of the country ; 
if otherwise, the archbishop, who has taken 
the command, will have steered the vessel 
direct upon the rocks.” 

Since this was written by Froude in 1863, 
England has had the benefit, in part, of the 
Speaker’s Commentary,—the announcement 
of which is above referred to,—and, in full, of 
other able works upon the modern Bible ques- 
tion. But, says the Duke of Somerset, so 
recently as 1871: “The learned endeavors 
to remove obscurity have increased doubt.” 
Again: “With an earnest desire to arrive at 
some satisfactory result, the student ex- 
amines histories of Christianity, introductions 
to the New Testament, harmonies of the 
gospels, Christian evidences, lives of Jesus, 
treatises on the nature and personality of 
Christ, and other works calculated to explain 
this mysterious subject... .. After all his 
labor, he perceives that the history becomes 





less and less distinct, as the investigation is 
more searching and precise. Every new pub- 
lication proves that its author deems former 
explanations to be faulty or insufficient ; and 
his refutation of previous solutions is usually 
the most conclusive portion of his work. 
The student is reluctantly compelled to ad- 
mit that the materials for a trustworthy life 
of Jesus. . . do not exist.” 

In other words, specifically upon the ques- 
tion of the Scriptures, and even upon the 
question of the very gospels, the leading 
scholars of Europe are to-day, and that in 
constantly increasing numbers, more and 
more deeply plunged into hopeless doubt and 
skepticism year by year. 

And now a single further step. “New 
hypotheses about the first three gospels more 
especially,” says Strauss, . .. “follow each 
other so rapidly, and are asserted and at- 
tacked with such eagerness, that we almost 
forget there is anything else to be considered ; 
and the controversy threatens to be so end- 
less, that we begin to despair of ever arriving 
at a clear understanding as to the main prob- 
lem. . . . It consists in this: that in the 
person and acts of Jesus no supernaturalism 
shall be suffered to remain; nothing which 
shall press upon the souls of men with the 
leaden weight of arbitrary inscrutable author- 
ity.” 

That is to say, according to this avowal of 
Strauss, the recent skeptical attacks upon the 
Scriptures look through and through the 
Scriptures themselves to the miracles of 
Christ beyond. And not only so, but these 
attacks upon the Bible, even in comparison 
with the miracles of Christ, have the still 
more ulterior object of divesting the Chris- 
tian world of faith in Christ himself, as a 
superhuman person, standing in a superhu- 
man and divinely authoritative relation to 
the present life and future destiny of men. 
And it is almost needless to say that to im- 
mense masses, especially in Europe, and at 
the present moment, the miracles of Christ are 
nothing more than either mythical additions 
to his real life, invented after he was dead, 
or else but common thaumaturgic tricks, in 
performing which Jesus was himself a more 
or less compliant and even guilty actor. 
Whereas it has long since passed into one of 
the veriest commonplaces of the new trans- 
atlantic theology that Jesus was but a purely 
human being. 

Still further. In our article on ‘Christ's 
Miracles Scientifically Considered,” * we 





* See Scribner's Monthly for March, 1873. 
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pointed out at length and corrected the very 
common mistake of those who suppose that 
such leading modern skeptics as Strauss, 
Rénan, Herbert Spencer, and the like, are 
either pantheists, materialists or atheists. 
But what is the God of Strauss ? “ Instead of 
God, he offers to us,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“what he calls the All or Universum. This 
All or Universum has, he tells us, neither 
consciousness nor reason. But it has order 
and law. He thinks it fitted, therefore, to 
be the object of a new and true piety, which 
he claims for his Universum, as the devout of 
the old style did for their God. If any one 
repudiates this doctrine, to Dr. Strauss’ reason 
the repudiation is absurdity, and to his feel- 
ings blasphemy.” 

Or let us turn to the Deity of Rénan. His 
God, then, he tells us, is “the Eternal Foun- 
dation ;” “the Infinite ;” “ the Substance ;” 
“the Absolute ;” “the Ideal ;” “that which 
endures ;" “that which is.” “This is the 
Father,” says he, “from whose bosom all 
things issue, and to whose bosom all things 
return....Is this Absolute Being free? Is he 
conscious ?.... Yes and wo are equally inap- 
plicable to these sorts of questions. They 


imply an absolutely incurable delusion, the 
tendency to transport the conditions of our 


finite existence into the infinite. ” 

And what, pray tell us, is the God of Herbert 
Spencer ? Why, the God of Herbert Spencer 
is the * Unknown Cause;” the “ Uncon- 
ditioned Reality;” the “Persistence of 
Force ;” the “Absolute Being;” the “ Ulti- 
mate Reality ;” the “ Unknowable. ” 

Thus vital and fundamental, therefore— 
and without dwelling more at length just now 
upon the details—are the issues raised between 
the transatlantic skeptical schools of thought, 
and the traditional Christian faith and system. 
All questions concerning the merely outward 
forms and ceremonies, however vital, of 
Christianity, which can either agitate, or ever 
constitute, a Christian sect or body, are com- 
paratively insignificant. Even the most 
momentous doctrinal features of Christianity, 
whether disputed among the modern clergy, 
or decided at the Reformation, are not to be 
thought of for a single instant, at such a 
perilous religious epoch as the present. 
The Christian Scriptures; the Christian mir- 
acles; the Christian Christ; the Christian 
God ;—all these are now put upon their trial 
before the bar of modern thought and culture. 
Well may Froude aver, in behalf of Christians 
everywhere, that “the very life of our souls 
is at issue in the questions that have been 
raised.” Well may Dr. Uhlhorn add, that “the 





contest is no longer upon single questions, 
such as whether this or that conception of 
Christianity is the more correct, but the very 
existence of Christianity is at stake.” And 
well may Premier Gladstone go even further 
yet, and declare that “it is not now only the 
Christian Church, or only the Holy Scripture, 
or only Christianity which is attacked. The 
disposition is boldly proclaimed to deal alike 
with root and branch, and to snap the ties 
which, under the still venerable name of 
religion, unite man with~the unseen world, 
and lighten the struggles and the woes of life 
by the hope of a better land.” 

The fact, and the fundamental character of 
the modern religious unsettlement of Europe, 
being thus firmly fixed in mind, let us now 
for a moment dwell more specifically upon its 
popular, and, in fact, its almost universal pre- 
valence. ‘Thus, Froude speaks above of “a 
general doubt;” and Liddon of “a wide- 
spread unsettlement ;” and the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol of “ the skepticism 
and unbelief of all classes ;” while the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester asserts that “ doubt is 
everywhere.” And even more pertinently to 
our purpose still, Macpherson of Scotland 
adds: “This contest respecting the founda- 
tion of religious belief is not confined, as it 
used generally to be, within certain circles of 
speculative men....The press, now so power- 
ful in its influence, has involved rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, in this great 
conflict.” 

Illustrative of this remark of Macpherson, 
Prof. Hurst observes, concerning the original 
Life of Jesus by Dr. Strauss, that, “having 
been multiplied in cheap editions, it was read 
by students in every university and gymna- 
sium, by passengers on the Rhine boats and 
in the mountain stages, and by a great num- 
ber of private families. Even school-children, 
imitating the example of their seniors, spent 
their leisure hours in its perusal. The most 
obscure provincial papers contained copious 
extracts from it, and vied with each other in 
defending or opposing its positions. Crossing 
the German frontier, it was published in com- 
plete and abridged forms in all the principal 
languages of Europe. Even staid Scotland, 
unable to escape the contagion, issued a pop- 
ular edition of the exciting work.” 

And as to the immense direct popular cir- 
culation and influence’of the work of Strauss, 
so as to those also of Rénan’s Vie de Jésus; 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo, and the like. 

Besides, says Dr. Uhlhorn: “ The circle 
in which books are read which have under- 
taken to attack Christianity is comparatively 
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small.... But the circle is considerably 
greater in which those writings have at least 
an indirect influence. This influence is ex- 
erted through the periodical press. The 
daily and weekly newspapers, and the month- 
ly magazines, take up the matter as one 
adapted to the times, and communicate, in a 
brief and popular way, to the greater public, 
the pretended results of these writings. 
Hence arises a kind of public opinion on the 
subject ; and an uncertainty at least widely 
prevails whether the foundations of Christian- 
ity are sound.” 

“Thus from day to day,” Pressensé says, 
“a form of skepticism is being developed 
which . . . is in the very air we 
breathe; it finds its way into the lightest 
publication ; the novel and the journal vie 
with each other in its diffusion; short re- 
view articles, skilled in giving grace and 
piquancy to erudition, furnish it with argu- 
ments which appear weighty. . . . Such a con- 
dition of things is critical and calls for grave 
and special consideration. If those who are 
convinced of the divinity of Christianity 
slumber on in false and fatal security, they 
must be prepared to pay dearly for their 
slothfulness, and the church and mankind— 


which have need of each other—will pay for 
it dearly also. ‘The voice of skepticism will 
alone be heard, and the sweeping assertions 
of unbelief will pass for axioms.” 

Nor—the time has now arrived to say— 
must “those who are convinced of the divin- 


ity of Christianity” on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, delude themselves as if “ this critical con- 
dition of things .calls for grave and special 
consideration” only in England, Germany 
and France. Conversely, already in 1865 
Prof. Hurst observed: “There was a time 
when rationalism was a theme of interest to 
the Protestant church of Germany alone. 
But that day is now past... . It has 
assumed an importance which should not 
be overlooked by . . . American think- 
ers.” 

As early as 1865, also, Prof. Fisher frankly 
told us : ‘* The comparative strength of the in- 


fidel party in our times is underrated by nota | 
few even of Christian teachers. ... They are | 


not awake to the subtler form which skepticism 


has assumed. They fail to see that . . . itis dif- | 
fused like an atmosphere. They are not aware | 


how widely the seeds of unbelief are scattered 


through books and journals which find a hos- | 


pitable reception even in Christian families. 
And they do not appreciate the significance 
of the fact that so many leaders of opinion, 
on matters outside of the sphere of religion, 





are adherents, more or less outspoken, of the 
skeptical school.” 

Since 1865 all the more thoughtful and 
scholarly forms of transatlantic unbelief have 
been crossing over to our shores through a 
thousand different channels,—books, periodi- 
cals, living advocates, the constant inter- 
course of nations, and the like—and by 
the arrival of almost every ship and 
steamer. 

‘he proper stand-point, however, from 
which, first of all, to view our critical rela- 
tions to this transatlantic modern skepticism, 
is not so much as it concerns its present 
status here, as it is as it concerns our popu- 
lar state of preparedness for its rapid future 
strides throughout this country. 

Said Prof. Tyndall at his farewell banquet : 
“The interest shown in these lectures cannot 
have been the creation of the hour. Every such 
display of public sympathy must have its pre 
lude, during which men’s minds are prepared. 
... Then, in the nick of time, comes a person 
who, though but an accident, touches a spring 
which permits tendency to flow into fact, and 
public feeling to pass from the potential .to 
the actual. The interest displayed has really 
been the work of years. .. . The soil had been 
prepared, and the good seed sown, long be- 
fore I caine among you.” 

It will be remembered, however, that Prof. 
Tyndall did not appear among us as the sim- 
ple physical scientist, but, as the physical 
scientist who, prior to his coming, had taken 
a very decided antichristian stand on many 


| vital questions in religion. Notably we are 


reminded by the Popular Science Monthly 
that, “just before sailing, Prof. Tyndall had ex- 
posed himself to the reprobation of a large 
class of the community, by consenting to in- 
troduce to the public Dr. Thompson’s paper 
proposing the so-called prayer-gauge. He 
thus became an object of bitter attack from 
religious quarters, and so considerable was 
the feeling aroused that it was said by many 
the step he had taken would cost him his 
American audiences.” 

And not only so, but during the entire pro- 
gress of his lectures here, Prof. Tyndall was 
by no means careful to disguise his pe- 
culiar antichristian tenets. Conversely, al- 
most in his very opening sentence, he pro- 
claimed: “ All men’s notions of nature have 
some foundation in human experience. .. . 
The notion of personal volition in nature had 
this basis. In the fury and serenity of na- 
tural phenomena the savage saw the trans- 
cript of his own varying moods, and he ac- 
cordingly ascribed these phenomena to beings 
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of like passions with himself, but vastly trans- 
cending him in power.” 

Whereat one of our leading religious jour- 
nals, namely, the Christian Intelligencer, 
exclaims, in a sort of holy horror: “ Here 
a pair of sentences, in a lecture on ‘light,’ 
quietly wipe out for us the whole biblical faith 
in a first holy man, in primitive monotheism, 
and in a primitive revelation from a personal 
God.” 

Meanwhile, and in addition to all this, the 
Professor permits himself to become involved 
in a running religious quarrel, chiefly with the 
Presbyterians, and personally with the Rev. 
Dr. Hall.* And, to cap the climax, from the 
advance sheets of the Cotemporary Review, 
he has his disquisition on “ Science and Reli- 
gion” inserted in the Popular Science Monthly, 
in which disquisition, with no little sharpness, 
he retorts upon those from whom there “ had 
been brought down upon him a considerable 
amount of animadversion,”’—‘the bone of 
contention being the Physical value of 
prayer.” 

Now, into the merits or demerits of the 
peculiar religious opinions of Prof. Tyndall, 
as a physical scientist, it forms no part of our 
present purpose to inquire. All that we 
wish to say is this: first, that at least certain 


of his religious opinions, as a physical scien- 
tist, are utterly hostile to, and subversive of, 
every current Christian conception of the 


special point in question; secondly, that 
when he came among us, these antichristian 
views of Prof. Tyndall were fairly before the 
world, and, in a given instance, were fairly 
before the world as the cause of a specific 
religious controversy ; thirdly, that even his 
partisans were fearful, before his coming, 
that this fact just mentioned “would cost 
him his American audiences ;” fourthly, that, 
while here, he yet took no pains whatever to 
shrink from the logical issues of his anti- 
christian tenets, but rather kept them flaunt- 
ing in our very Christian faces, like a constant 
battle-flag ; and, fifthly, that, notwithstanding 
all these considerations, “no .such assem- 





* Since these remarks were in type, there has been 
published in the Popular Science Monthly a note from 
Prof. Tyndall, in which he indignantly repels the 
charge of *‘ attacking both the Christian faith and one 
large class of its professors,’’ in his recent lectures 
here. This is, of course, conclusive that Prof. Tyn- 
dall did not é#tend any such attack. But that he was 
very currently supposed to have made such an attack, 
remains the same a fact. And to the extent that he 
was supposed to be making such an attack, his popu- 
lar ovation at so many of our leading mental centers 
is immensely significant in the direction which we 
indicate. 





blages,” as the Popular Science Monthly very 
truly says, “as have greeted Prof. Tyndall, 
and followed him with sustained enthusiasm 
through his course, have ever before been 
gathered in New York.” 

Now by way of a partial explanation 
of this success of Prof. Tyndall's lectures, the 
Galaxy is doubtless perfectly correct in re- 
ferring us, for one thing, “to the growing in- 
terest in general subjects of science,” and for 
another thing, to the fact that “it was known 
that Prof. Tyndall was a man of first rank 
among scientific men ;—a man of genius in 
the art of exposition, and a true poet of na- 
ture.” 

But after all this, and everything beside of 
a kindred character, has been allowed for, 
the religious bearing of Prof. Tyndall's tri- 
umph still remains to be considered. And 
looking at the matter solely from this latter 
stand-point, the Popular Science Monthly 
not only congratulates itself that the “ feeling 
aroused” against Prof. Tyndall, “ just before 
sailing,” in connection with “the so-called 
prayer-gauge,” did of “cost him his Ameri- 
can audiences ;” but likewise felicitates itself 
in saying: “‘ Twenty-five years ago it would 
have been different; but such has been the 
conquest of prejudice, and the enlargement 
of ideas, that Prof. Tyndall's lecture-rooms, 
in all the cities where he has spoken, have 
been filled to overflowing with those who are 
prepared to accept science on its own mer- 
its, without mixing up with it questions of 
theology.” 

Taken all in all, therefore, the simple truth 
may as,well be at once confessed, and that 
is this: Not only for Prof. Tyndall as the 
physical scientist, but also for Prof. Tyndall 
as the antichristian physical scientist, “ the 
soil had been prepared, and the good seed 
sown, long before he came among us.” In 
this sense, also, he, “‘though but an accident,” 
only needed to appear upon the scene “in 
the nick of time,” and “touch a spring which 
permits tendency to flow into fact, and pub- 
lic feeling to pass from the potential to the 
actual,” and he would everywhere be re- 
ceived with a sort of popular ovation. 

Not that all, or perhaps even a numerical 
majority, of those by whom he was everywhere 
thus received, were his religious partisans. 
But that those partisans were everywhere 
sufficiently numerous, sympathetic, and pow- 
erful to give expression and control to the 
throng in which they mingled, and of which 
Prof. Tyndall was the antichristian scientific 
center. 

And had it been otherwise, for what pur- 
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pose would it have been that not only Prof. 
Tyndall's own works, but those of Darwin, 
Huxley, Herbert Spencer, and the other anti- 
christian scientific leaders of transatlantic 
thought, have been now for several years 
past scattered broadcast among our reading, 
thinking masses? Are these seeds never to 
come to fruitage in our religious, as well as 
in our mental life? Let us beware of think- 
ing so. 

And since we are beginning to face the 
truth, we might as well advance another step, 
and know it first as last, that the apostles of 
science in question have formally taken us, 
the reading and thinking American masses, 
in hand, not only to furnish us with a higher 
forin of religion than Christianity, but patient- 
ly to bide their time until we shall have be- 
come sufficiently and scientifically developed 
for its full reception. Thus, if we have 
come to balance a doubt between the per- 
sonal God of the Christian, and the Inscruta- 
ble Power of Herbert Spencer, we are strict- 
ly cautioned by the special revelator of the 
latter, not to “make the erroneous assump- 
tion that the choice is between personality 
and something lower than personality, where- 
as the choice is rather between personality 
and something higher.” 

At the same ume it must be conceded to 
us belated Christian thinkers that the old be- 
lief “‘is in one sense the best,—the best for 
those who cling to it, though not abstract- 
ly the best.” “Speaking generally,” con- 
tinues Mr. Spencer, “the religion current in 
each age and among each people, has been 
as near an approximation to the truth as it 
was then and there possible to receive. . . 
During each stage of evolution, men must 
think in such terms of thought as they pos- 
sess. . And at the present time the refu- 
sal to abandon a relatively concrete notion 

that is, the personal God of Christ and 
Christians] for a relatively abstract one [that 
is, the Unknowable God of Mr. -ecaeed im- 
plies the inability to frame the abstract one ; 
and so proves that the change would be pre- 
mature and dangerous. ... Few, if any, are 
as yet fitted wholly to dispense with such 
conceptions as are current.” 

Accordingly, “the relatively best God” of 
Christianity must, for the time being, answer 
for us, the many ; but “the absolutely best” 
God of scientific speculation is nevertheless 
certain to have his full revenge for this here- 
after,—that is, whenever, one by one, his full- 
fledged devotees become scientifically devel- 
oped in the cycles of the future. 

Bosh? By no means. Conversely, this 





very Herbert Spencer is not only and con- 
fessedly one of the most powerful leaders 
of modern scientific thought in Europe at the 
present moment. He is sufficiently power- 
ful at this very instant in America not merely 
to command a constantly increasing circle of 
highly intellectual readers for his formal vol- 
umes, but also to have hada leading, and, all 
things considered, an eminently successful 
monthly issue,—at least in its original incep- 
tion more specifically than for all other pur- 
poses beside,—expressly started and estab- 
lished to circulate and advocate his anti- 
christian system of philosophy at our Chris- 
tian firesides. 

Nor is this all ; but for whole months to- 
gether, Prof. Fiske, of Harvard,—at once an 
ardent disciple of Herbert Spencer, and at the 
same time one of the most accomplished and 
gifted and candid minds among us,—has had 
specifically placed at his almost unlimited dis- 
posal the columns of one ofthe principal New 
York Dailies, in order that he might therein 
formally present, in a series of most elaborate 
papers, his views in Cosmic Philosophy. But 
at the basis of these discussions in Cosmic 
Philosophy by Prof. Fiske, such views of God 
as these are plumply placed: “In the preced- 
ing lecture we inquired at some length,” says 
he, “into the bearings of the doctrine of 
evolution upon the theistic for, among others, 
the current Christian} hypothesis of a person- 
al God, existing externally to the world of 
phenomena, and acting upon it by means of 
the quasi-human attributes of intelligence 
and volition. .... We came to the con 
clusion that it is by no means likely to sur- 
vive the establishment of a Cosmic Philoso- 
phy based upon the law of evolution. ... 
From the purely scientific point of view,.. . 
the hypothesis of a quasi-human [#.e. among 
others the Christian] God, appears not only 
unphilosophical, but also irreligious, or, at 
least, only crudely religious. Combining, 
therefore, the results, . .. we obtain the fol- 
lowing formula: Zhere exists a POWER, fo 
which no limit in time or space is conceiva- 
ble, of which all phenomena, as presented 
in consciousness, are manifestations, but which 
we can know only through these manifesta- 
tions.” 

“What is this wondrous Dynamis?”. . . 
Prof. Fiske continues. “ Shall we call it gravi- 
tation, or heat, or light, or life, or thought, or, 
summing up all in one comprehensive epithet, 
call it Force? . . . To us, as to the Israelite 
of old, the name of Jehovah is unpronounce- 
able. . . . The scientific philosopher .. . 
knows nothing indeed of Deity, save its om- 
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nipresence as the Power whereof the ever- 
changing universe of phenomena is a multi- 
form manifestation.” 

This, then, carefully distinguished “ from 
positivism, from atheism and pantheism, from 
materialism and idealism,” and ably supported 
by a vast array of thoughtful reasoning, is 
that “ phase of theism so much higher than 
the current [Christian] phase that, for that 
very reason, we cannot {as Cosmic Philoso- 
phers], without risk of ambiguity, call it by the 
same name,”—this is that phase of radically 
antichristian theism, we say, which, thanks es- 
pecially to Herbert Spencer, is plumply placed 
by Prof. Fiske at the basis of those Lectures 
in Cosmic Philosophy which he first delivered 
at Harvard University, and then published 
by the very broadside in the New York Daily 
World, from May ist to Sept. rst, 1871. 

And not only were these Harvard Lectures 
of Prof. Fiske thus published, almost like an 
extended sensational serial, in the columns 
mentioned. Some one read them. In fact, 
some one must have almost devoured them. 
At least, on personal application at the 
World office very soon after their appear- 
ance, not a single scrap or vestige of either 
lecture could possibly be procured by the 
present writer. 

Does not this begin to look as if we were 
already far beyond the mere stage of simple 
preparation for the popular reception among 
our reading and thinking masses of the most 
vital and fundamental aspects of transatlantic 
antichristian thought ? 

Or if we should for a single further moment 
contemplate this very vital matter from the 
far less momentous stand-point of the Chris- 
tian views of Scripture, we should reach pre- 
cisely the same results as we have reached 
above, when contemplating it from the stand- 
point of the Christian views of God. For ex- 
ample: “The historic value which I attribute 
to the gospels,” says Rénan, “is now, I think, 
quite understood. They are neither biogra- 
phies, after the manner of Suetonius, nor fic- 
titious legends, like those of Philostratus ; 
they are legendary biographies. I would com- 
pare them with the legends of the saints, . . . 
and other works of the same kind.” 

M. Rénan, however, does not make the 
slightest effort tv demonstrate his right thus 
to treat the gospels in his Vie de Jésus as 
nothing more than legendary biographies. 
Conversely, he merely announces, in a gen- 
eral way, that he is “ unaccustomed to doing 
over again what has been done and well 
done ;” and that “the criticism in detail of 
the texts of the gospels, in particular, has 





been done by M. Strauss in a manner which 
leaves little to be desired ;” and then, having 
given his personal opinion that the gospels 
are but legends, he glides away into his for- 
mal discussion of the life of Christ. 

And yet, thus based, as it is, upon the un- 
argued assumption that the gospels are but 
legendary biographies, M. Reénan’s Life of 
Jesus has found, according to Prof. Schatf, 
‘an unparalleled circulation,” not only on 
the Continent of Europe, and in England, 
“but also in America.” 

Ecce Homo is another work in point. In 
that most remarkable, but also most utterly 
antichristian volume, Prof. Seeley merely 
puts down the Evangelists among “ the better 
class of historical witnesses, whose veracity 
has been strongly impeached by critics, both 
on the ground of internal discrepancies, and 
of the intrinsic improbability of their story,” 
and, as a rule, never refers atall, he says, to 
“the fourth gospel,” excepting merely “in 
confirmation of statements made in the other 
gospels.” And still this very Ecce Homo has 
already attained a sale throughout the United 
States of at least not less than thirty thousand 
copies, through the American publishers 
alone. 

This means that formal volumes, at the 
basis of which the most utter antichristian 
views of Scripture are almost oracularly 
assumed, pass as currently and as quietly into 
a general circulation among our reading and 
thinking masses, as do those other volumes 
which, on the other hand, in the same un- 
argued manner, assume that the Bible is, 
verbatim et literatim, the very word of God. 

Whether looked at, therefore, from the 
stand-point of the very general preparation 
of our reading and thinking masses for the 
more or less entire reception of ail the vital 
forms of transatlantic antichristian thought, or 
looked at from the stand-point of the popular 
progress which these thoughts have already 
made among our reading and thinking masses, 
every Christian who is in the least concerned 
that Christian views of Scripture, and Christian 
views of miracles,and Christian views of Christ, 
and Christian views of God, should survive 
in the future struggle for existence in the 
minds of all these masses,—that Christian, 
we say, may well be startled. For not only 
is the public reading and thinking mind of 
America on all these,*and on all other cardi- 
nal Christian questions, in a very state of 
tinder; Strauss, Rénan, Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, not to instance 
others, either in person or through their dis- 
ciples, and by means of the formal volume, 
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the lecture, the essay, the poem, and the very | together at the fearful extent of the already 
novel, are sweeping through and through this | blackened desolation, and almost wildly en- 


public mind like a constant and flaming source 
of conflagration. This means fire. Indeed, 
the flames have already and everywhere 
caught and kindled, and are at this moment 
everywhere spreading. 

If American Christians,—if American 
Christian lawyers and statesmen and men 
of letters, and other secular leaders of this 
public mind, as well as the American Chris- 
tian clergy,—do not wish ten years from now 


to be doing precisely what all such classes of | 
Christians are this instant doing in Europe, | 


that is, do not wish to be running hither and 
thither wringing their hands and their hearts 


| 





| deavoring to save the Christian faith and 


system from a still further wreck and ruin; 


| then something must be done by all these 


friends of Christ among us; and something 
must be done by them intelligently, promptly 
and efficiently. 

Which brings us to the subject of the two 
succeeding papers :—the first one being more 
specifically devoted to the guidance of the 
American Christian clergy, and the second to 
the guidance of the American Christian laity, 
amid those perils to their faith to which we 
have above only too composedly and too 
inadequately directed their attention. 





A SPIRITUAL 


FROM THE GERMAN 


SONG. 


VIL. 


OF NOVALIS. 


My faith to thee I break not, 
If all should faithless be, 
That gratitude forsake not 
The world eternally. 
For me sore pains did wring thee— 
Thou died’st in anguish sore ; 
Therefore with joy I bring thee 
This heart for evermore. 


How oft mine eyes have streamed 
That thou art dead, and yet 
A many of thy redeemed 
Thee all their life forget ! 
By love possessed and driven, 
For us what hast thou done ! 
Yet is thy body riven, 
And no one thinks thereon. 


With love that’s never shaken, 
Thou stand’st by every man ; 
And if by all forsaken, 
Art still the faithful one. 
Such love must win the wrestle ; 
At last they feel, they see ; 
Bitterly weep, and nestle 
Like children to thy knee. 


I in my heart have known thee— 
Oh do not let me go! 

In my heart’s heart enthrone thee, 
Till one with thee I grow. 

My brothers, one day, will waken, 
Look heavenward with a start ; 

Then sinking down, love-shaken, 
Will fall upon thy heart. 
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AN EPISODE OF FIDDLETOWN. 


BY BRET HARTE. 


“ SHE CREPT SOFTLY UP STAIRS, AND, PUSHING THE DOOR PARTLY OPEN, LOOKED WITHIN.” 


In 1858, Fiddletown considered her a very 
pretty woman. She had a quantity of light 
chestnut. hair, a good figure, a dazzling com- | 


plexion, and a certain languid grace which 


passed easily for gentlewomanliness. She | 
always dressed becomingly, and in what | 


Fiddletown accepted as the latest fashion. | 
| their love was returned, with the exception, 


She had only two blemishes : one of her vel- 
vety eyes, when examined closely, had a 
slight cast, and her left cheek bore a small 
scar left by a single drop of vitriol—happily 
the only drop of an entire phial thrown upon 
her by one of her own jealous sex that 


reached the pretty face it was intended to | 
mar. But when the observer had studied | 


| you can name and prove it, blank me.’ 


was generally incapaci- 
tated for criticism, and 
even the scar on her 
cheek was thought by 
some to add piquancy 
to her smile. The 
youthful editor of the 
Fiddletown Avalanche 
had said privately that 
it was “an exaggerated 
dimple.” Colonel Star- 
bottle was instantly “ re- 
minded of the beautify- 
ing patches of the days 
of Queen Anne, but 
more particularly, sir, of 
the blankest beautiful 
woman, that, blank you, 
you ever laid your two 
blank eyes upon. A 
creole woman, sir, in 
New Orleans. And this 
woman had a scar—a 
line extending, blank 
me, from her eye to her 
blank chin. And this 
woman, sir, thrilled you, 
sir, maddened you, sir, 
absolutely sent your 
blank soul to perdition 
with her blank fascina- 
tions. And one day I 
said to her, ‘Celeste, 
how in blank did you 
come by that beautiful 
scar, blank you?’ And 
she said to me, ‘Star, 
there isn’t another white 
man that I'd confide in 
but you, but I made that 
scar myself, purposely, I did, blank me.’ These 
were her very words, sir, and perhaps you think 
it a blank lie, sir, but I’ll put up any blank sum 

Indeed, most of the male population of 
Fiddletown were or had been in love with her. 
Of this number about one-half believed that 


possibly, of her own husband. He alone 


| had been known to express skepticism. 


The name of the gentleman who enjoyed 
this infelicitous distinction was Tretherick. 
He had been divorced from an excellent wife 
to marry this Fiddletown enchantress. She 
also had been divorced, but it was hinted that 


the eyes sufficiently to notice this defect he | some previous experiences of hers in that le- 
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gal formality had made it perhaps less novel 
and probably less sacrificial. I would not 
have it inferred from this that she was deficient 
in sentiment or devoid of its highest moral 
expression. Her intimate friend had written 
(on the occasion of her second divorce), “ The 
cold world does not understand Clara yet,” 
and Col. Starbottle had remarked, blankly, 
that with the exception of a single woman in 
Opelousas Parish, Louisiana, she had more 
soul than the whole caboodle of them put to- 
gether. Few indeed corfld read those lines 
entitled “ Infelissimus,” commencing, * Why 
waves no cypress o’er this brow,” originally 
published in the Avalanche over the signature 


of “The Lady Clare,” without feeling the | 


tear of sensibility tremble on his eyelids, or 
the glow of virtuous indignation mantle his 
cheek at the low brutality and pitiable jocu- 
larity of the Dutch Flat Intelligencer, which 
the next week had suggested the exotic char- 
acter of the cypress and its entire absence 
from Fiddletown as a reasonable answer to 
the query. 

Indeed it was this tendency to elaborate her 
feelings in a metrical manner and deliver 
them to the cold world through the medium 
of the newspapers that first attracted the at- 
tention of Tretherick. Several poems descrip- 
tive of the effects of California scenery upon 


a too sensitive soul, and of the vague ycarn- | 
ings for the infinite which an enforced study | 


of the heartlessness of California society pro- 
duced in the poetic breast, impressed Mr, 


Tretherick, who was then driving a six-mule | 


freight wagon between Knight’s Ferry and 
Stockton, to seck out the unknown poetess. 


Mr. Tretherick was himself dimly conscious | 


of a certain hidden sentiment in his own na- 
ture, and it is possible that some reflections on 
the vanity of his pursuit—he supplied several 
mining camps with whisky and tobacco— 
in conjunction with the dreariness of the 
dusty plain on which he habitually drove, may 
have touched some chord in sympathy with 
this sensitive woman. Howbeit, after a brief 
courtship—as briefas was consistent with some 
previous legal formalities—they were married, 


and Mr. Tretherick brought his blushing bride | 


to Fiddletown, or “ Fidéletown,” as Mrs. T. 
preferred to call it in her poems. 

The union was not a felicitous one. It 
was not long before Mr. Tretherick discover- 
ed that the sentiment he had fostered while 
freighting between Stockton and Knight's Fer- 
ty was different from that which his wife had 
evolved from the contemplation of California 
scenery and her own soul. Being a man of 
imperfect logic, this caused him to beat her, 
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| and she, being equally faulty in deduction, was 
| impelled to a certain degree of unfaithfulness 
on the same premise. ‘Then Mr. Tretherick 
began to drink, and Mrs.T. to contribute reg- 
ularly to the columns of the Avalanche. It 
was at this time that Col. Starbottle discover- 
ed a similarity in Mrs. T,’s verse to the genius of 
Sappho, and pointed it out to the citizens 
of Fiddletown in a two-columned criticism, 
signed “ A. §.,” also published in the Ava- 
lanche and supported by extensive quotation. 
As the Avalanche did not possess a font of 
Greek type, the editor was cbliged to reproduce 
the Leucadian numbers in the ordinary Roman 
letter, to the intense disgust of Col. Starbottle, 
and the vast delight of Fiddletown, who saw fit 
to accept the text as an excellent imitation of 
Choctaw—a language with which the Colo- 
nel, as a whilom resident of the Indian ter- 
ritories, was supposed to be familiar. Indeed, 
the next week's Jntelligencer contained some 
vile doggerel, supposed to be an answer to 
Mrs. T.’s poem, ostensibly written by the wife 
of a Digger Indian chief, accompanied by a 
glowing eulogium signed “ A. S.S.” 

The result of this jocularity was briefly given 
in a later copy of the Avalanche. “ An unfor- 
tunate rencontre took place on Monday last 
between the Hon. Jackson Flash, of the Dutch 
Flat Intelligencer and the well-known Col. 
Starbottle of this place, in front of the Eure- 
ka Saloon. Two shots were fired by the par- 
ties without injury to either, although it is said 
that a passing Chinaman received fifteen buck- 
shot in the calves of his legs from the Colo- 
nel’s double-barreled shot-gun which were 
not intended for him. John will learn to keep 
out of the way of Melican man’s fire-arms here- 
after. The cause of the affray is not known, 
although it is hinted that there is a lady in the 
case. The rumor that points to a well-known 
and beautiful poetess whose lucubrations have 
often graced our columns, seems to gain cre- 
dence from those that are posted.” 

Meanwhile the passiveness displayed by 
Tretherick under these trying circumstances 
was fully appreciated in the gulches. “ The old 
man’s head is level,” said one long-booted 
philosopher. “ Ef the Colonel kills Flash, Mrs. 
Tretherick is avenged ; if Flash drops the Col- 
onel, Tretherick is all right. Either way he’s 
got a sure thing.” During this delicate condi- 
tion of affairs Mrs. Tretherick one day left her 
husband’s home and took refuge at the Fid- 
dletown Hotel, with only the clothes she had on 
her back. Here she stayed for several weeks, 
during which period it is only justice to say 
that she bore herself with the strictest pro- 
priety, 
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It was a clear morning in early spring that 
Mrs. Tretherick, unattended, left the hotel and 
walked down the narrow street toward the 
fringe of dark pines which indicated the ex- 
treme limits of Fiddietown. The few loun- 
gers at that early hour were preoccupied with 
the departure of the Wingdown coach at the 
other extremity of the street, and Mrs. Tre- 
therick reached the suburbs of the settlement 
without discomposing observation. 
took a cross street or road running at right 
angles with the main thoroughfare of Fiddle- 
town, and passing through a belt of woodland. 
It was evidently the exclusive and aristocratic 
avenue of the town ; the dwellings were few, 
ambitious, and uninterrupted by shops. And 
here she was joined by Col. Starbottle. 

The gallant Colonel, notwithstanding that 
he bore the swelling port which usually distin- 
guished, him—that his coat was tightly but- 
toned and his boots tightly fitting, and that 
his cane, hooked over his arm, swung jaun- 
tily—was not entirely at his ease. Mrs. Treth- 
erick, however, vouchsafed him a gracious 
smile and a glance of her dangerous eyes, 
and the Colonel, with an embarrassed cough 
and a slight strut, took his place at her side. 

“The coast is clear,” said the Colonel, 
“and Tretherick is over at Dutch Flat on a 
spree ; there is no one in the house but a 
Chinaman, and you need fear no trouble from 
him. J,” he continued, with a slight inflation 
of the chest that imperiled the security of 
his button, “I will s¢e that you are protect- 
ed in the removal of your property.” 

“I’m sure it’s very kind of you, and so dis- 
interested,” simpered the lady as they walked 
along. ‘It’s so pleasant to meet some one 
who has soul—some one to sympathize with 
in a community so hardened and heartless as 
this.” 


perfect and accepted work upon her compan- 
ion. 

“ Yes, certainly, of course,” said the Col- 
onel, glancing nervously up and down the 
street ; “‘yes, certainly.” Perceiving, however, 
that there was no one in sight or hearing, he 
proceeded at once to inform Mrs. Tretherick 
that the great trouble of his life, in fact, had 
been the possession of too much soul. That 
many women—as a gentleman she would ex- 
cuse him, of course, from mentioning names 
—but many beautiful women had often sought 
his society, but, being deficient, madam, ab- 
solutely deficient in this quality, he could not 
reciprocate. But when two natures thoroughly 
in sympathy—despising alike the sordid tram- 
mels of a low and vulgar community and the 


| was enabled to fill the hiatus. 
Here she 





And Mrs. Tretherick cast down her | 
eyes, but not until they had wrought their | 


| forgotten in her flight. 
| ers of the bureau were half open—she had 





| conventional restraints of a hypocritical soci- 


ety—when two souls in perfect accord met and 
mingled in poetical union, then—but here 
the Colonel’s speech, which had been re- 


| markable for a certain whisky-and-watery flu- 
| ency, grew husky, almost inaudible, and de- 


cidedly incoherent. Possibly Mrs. Tretherick 
may have heard something like it before, and 
Nevertheless, 
the cheek that was on the side of the Colonel 
was quite virginal ,and bashfully conscious 
until they reached their destination. 

It was a pretty little,cottage, quite fresh and 
warm with paint, very pleasantly relieved 
against a platoon of pines,some of whose 
foremost files had been displaced to give 
freedom to the fenced inclosure in which it 
sat. In the vivid sunlight and perfect silence 
it had anew, uninhabited look—as if the car- 
penters and painters had just left it. At the 
further end of the lot a Chinaman was stolidly 
digging, but there was no other sign of oc 
cupancy. ‘The coast,” as the Colonel had 
said, was indeed “clear.” Mrs. Tretherick 
paused at the gate. ‘The Colonel would have 
entered with her, but was stopped by a ges- 
ture. ‘Come for meina couple of hours, 


|} and I shall have everything packed,” she 
said, as she smiled and extended her hand. 


| The Colonel seized and pressed it with great 


fervor. Perhaps the pressure was slightly re- 
turned, for the gallant Colonel was impelled 
to inflate his chest and trip away as smartly 
as his stubby-toed high-heeled boots would 
permit. When he had gone, Mrs. Tretherick 
opened the door, listened a moment in the 
deserted hall, and then ran quickly up-stairs 
to what had been her bed-room. 

Everything there was unchanged as on 
the night she left it. On the dressing-table 
stood her band-box, as she remembered to 
have left it when she took out her bonnet. 
On the mantel lay the other glove she had 
The two lower draw- 


forgotten to shut them—and on its marble 


| top lay her shawl-pin and a soiled cuff. 


What other recollections came upon her | 
know not, but she suddenly grew quite white, 
shivered, and listened with a beating heart 
and her hand upon the door. Then she 
stepped to the mirror and half fearfully, half 
curiously, parted with her fingers the braids 
of her blonde hair above her little pink ear, 
until she came upon an ugly, half-healed scar. 
She gazed at this, moving her pretty head up 
and down to get a better light upon it, until 
the slight cast in her velvety eyes became 
very strongly marked indeed. Then she 
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turned away with a light, reckless, foolish 
laugh, and ran to the closet where hung her 


precious dresses. These she inspected ner- | 


vously, and missing suddenly a favorite black 
silk from its accustomed peg for a moment, 


thought she should have fainted. But dis- | 
covering it the next instant, lying upon a | 


trunk where she had thrown it, a feeling of 
thankfulness to a Superior Being who pro- 
tects the friendless, for the first time sincerely 
thrilled her. ‘Then, albeit she was hurried 
for time, she could not resist trying the effect 
of a certain lavender neck-ribbon upon the 
dress she was then wearing before the mirror. 
And then suddenly she became aware of a 
child’s voice close beside her and she stop- 
ped. And then the child’s voice repeated, 
“Is it mamma?” 

Mrs. ‘Tretherick faced quickly about. 
Standing in the doorway was alittle girl of 
six or seven. Her dress had been originally 
fine, but was torn and dirty, and her hair, 


which was a very violent red, was tumbled | 


serio-comically about her forehead. For 
all this she was a picturesque little thing, 
even through whose childish timidity there 
was a certain self-sustained air which is apt 
to come upon children who are left much to 
themselves. She was holding under her arm 


a rag doll, apparently of her own workman- | 


ship and nearly as large as herself—a doll 
with a cylindrical head and features roughly 
indicated with charcoal. A long shawl, evi- 
dently belonging to a grown person, dropped 
from her shoulders and swept the floor. 

The spectacle did not excite Mrs. Treth- 
erick’s delight. Perhaps she had but a small 
sense of humor. Certainly, when the child, 
still standing in the doorway, again asked 


“ Is it mamma ?” she answered sharply, “ No, | 


it isn’t,” and turned a severe look upon the 
intruder. 

The child retreated a step, and then, gain- 
ing courage with the distance, said, in deli- 
ciously imperfect speech. 

“Dow ‘way then—why don’t you dow 
away !” 

But Mrs. Tretherick was eying the shawl. 
Suddenly she whipped it off the child’s shoul- 
ders and said angrily : 

“ How dared you take my things—you bad 
child ?” 

“Isit yours? Then you are my mamma! aint 
you? Youare mamma!” she continued glee- 
fully, and before Mrs. Tretherick could avoid 
her she had dropped her doll, and, catching 
the woman’s skirts with both hands, was dan- 
cing up and down before her. 

“What's your name, child?” said Mrs. 


Tretherick, coldly, removing the small and 
not very white hands from her garm ents. 

“Tarry.” 

‘“* Tarry ?” 

“Yeth. Tarry. Tarowline.” 

* Caroline ?” 

“Yeth. Tarowline Tretherick.” 

“Whose child ave you?” demanded Mrs. 
Tretherick still more coldly, to keep down a 
rising fear. 

“Why, yours,” said the little creature with 
alaugh. “I’m your little durl. You're my 
mamma—my new mamma—don’t you know 
my ole mamma’s dorn away, never to tum 
| back any more. I don’t live wid my ol 
mamma now. I live wid you and papa.” 

“ How long have you been here ? ” asked 
Mrs. Tretherick, snappishly. 

“‘T fink its free days,” said Carry, reflect- 
ively. 

“ You think !—don’t you know ?””—sneer- 
ed Mrs. Tretherick. “Then where did you 
come from ?” 

Carry’s lip began to work under this sharp 
cross-examination. With a great effort and 
a small gulp she got the better of it and answer- 
ed: 





“ Papa--papa fetched me—from Miss 
Simmons—from Sacramento, last week.” 

*« Last week ! you said three days just now,” 
returned Mrs. Tretherick with severe delibera- 
tion. 

“TI mean a monf,” said Carry, now utterly 

| adrift in sheer helplessness and confusion. 
+ Do you know what you are talking 
| about ?” demanded Mrs. T. shrilly, restraining 
| an impulse to shake the little figure before 
| her and precipitate the truth by specific 
gravity. 

But the flaming red head here suddenly 
| disappeared in the folds of Mrs. Tretherick’s 
dress, as if it were trying to extinguish itself 
forever. 

“There now—stop that sniffling,” said 
Mrs. Tretherick, extricating her dress from 
the moist embraces of the child, and feeling 
exceedingly uncomfortable. ‘Wipe your face 
now and run away and don’t bother. Stop,” 
she continued, as Carry moved away, “ where's 
your papa!” 

“He's dorn away too. He's sick. He's 
been dorn”—she hesitated,—“ two—free— 
days.” 

“ Who takes care of you, child?” said Mrs. 
T., eying her curiously. 

*‘John—the Chinaman. I tresses myselth ; 
John tooks and makes the beds.” 

“ Well, now, run away and behave yourself, 
and don’t bother me any more,” said Mrs. 
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Tretherick, remembering the object of her 
visit. “Stop—where are you going?” she 
added, as the child began to ascend the 
stairs, dragging the long doll after her by one 
helpless leg. 

“ Doin up stairs to play and be dood, and 
not bother mamma.” 

“T ain’t your mamma,” shouted Mrs. 
Tretherick, and then she swiftly re-entered 
her bedroom and slammed the door. 

Once inside, she drew forth a large trunk 
from the closet and set to work with queru- 
lous and fretful haste to pack her wardrobe. 
She tore her best dress in taking it from the 
hook on which it hung; she scratched her 
soft hands twice with an ambushed pin. All 
the while she kept up an indignant commen- 
tary on the events of the past few moments. 
She said to herself she saw it all. Tretherick 
had sent for this child of his first wife—this 
child of whose existence he had never seem- 
ed to care—just to insult her—to fill her 
place. Doubtless the first wife herself would 
follow soon, or perhaps there would be a 
third. Red hair—not auburn, but red— 
of course the child—this Caroline—looked 
like its mother, and if so she was anything 
but pretty. Or the whole thing had been 


prepared—this red-haired child—the image 


of its mother—had been kept at a conven- 
ient distance at Sacramento, ready to be sent 
for when needed. She remembered his oc- 
casional visits there—on business, as he said. 
Perhaps the mother already was there—but 
no—she had gone East. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Tretherick in her then state of mind prefer- 
red to dwell upon the fact that she might be 
there. She was dimly conscious also of a 
certain satisfaction in exaggerating her feel- 
ings. Surely no woman had ever been so 
shamefully treated. In fancy she sketched a 
picture of herself sitting alone and deserted, 
at sunset, among the fallen columns of a 
ruined temple,—in a melancholy yet grace- 
ful attitude, while her husband drove rapidly 
away in a luxurious coach and four with a red- 
haired woman at his side. Sitting upon the 
trunk she had just packed, she partly com- 
posed a lugubrious poem, describing her suf- 
ferings, as, wandering alone and poorly clad, 
she came upon her husband and “ another,” 
flaunting in silks and diamonds. She pic- 
tured herself dying of consumption, brought 
on by sorrow—a beautiful wreck, yet still 
fascinating, gazed upon adoringly by the edi- 
tor of the Avalanche and Col. Starbottle. 
And where was Colonel Starbottle all this 
while,—why didn’t he come? He at least 
understood her. He—she laughed the reck- 





less, light laugh of a few moments before, 
and then her face suddenly grew grave, as 
it had not a few moments before. 

What was that little red-haired imp doing 
all this time? Why was she-so-quiet? She 
opened the door noiselessly and listened. 
She fancied that she heard, above the multi- 
tudinous small noises, and creakings, and 
warpings of the vacant house, a smaller voice 
singing on the floor above. This, as she re- 
membered, was only an open attic that had 
been used as a store-room. With a half 
guilty consciousness, she crept softly up- 
stairs, and, pushing the door partly open, 
looked within. 

Athwart the long, low-studded attic, a slant 
sunbeam from a single small window lay, fill- 
ed with dancing motes and only half illumi- 
nating the barren, dreary apartment. In the 
ray of this sunbeam she saw the child’s glow- 
ing hair, as if crowned by a red aureole, as 
she sat upon the floor with her exaggerated 
doll between her knees. She appeared to be 
talking to it, and it was not long before Mrs. 
Tretherick observed that she was rehearsing 
the interview of a half-hour before. She cat- 
echised the doll severely—cross-examining it 
in regard to the duration of its stay there, and 
generally on the measure of time. The imi- 
tation of Mrs. T.’s manner was exceedingly 
successful, and the conversation almost a 
literal reproduction, with a single exception. 
After she had informed the doll that she was 
not her mother, at the close of the interview, 
she added pathetically “that if she was dood— 
very dood—she might be her mamma and 
love her very much.” 

I have already hinted that Mrs. Tretherick 
was deficient in a sense of humor. Perhaps 
it was for this reason that this whole scene 
affected her most unpleasantly, and the con- 
clusion sent the blood tingling to her cheek. 
There was something too inconceivably 
lonely in the situation ; the unfurnished vacant 
room, the half lights, the monstrous doll, 
whose very size seemed to give a pathetic 
significance to its speechlessness, the small- 
ness of the one animate self-centered figure,— 
all these touched more or less deeply the half- 
poetic sensibilities of the woman. She could 
not help utilizing the impression as she stood 
there, and thought what a fine poem might 
be constructed from this material, if the room 
were a little darker, the child lonelier—say, sit- 
ting beside a dead mother’s bier and the wind 
wailing in the turrets. And then she sud- 
denly heard footsteps at the door below 
and recognized the tread of the Colonel's 
cane. 
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She flew swiftly down the stairs and en- 
countered the Colonel in the hall. Here 
she poured into his astonished ear a voluble 
and exaggerated statement of her discovery 
and -an indignant recital of her wrongs. 
“Don’t tell me the whole thing wasn’t arran- 
ged beforehand—for [ know it was!” she 
almost screamed. ‘ And think,” she added, 
“of the heartlessness of, the wretch—leaving 
his own child alone here in that way.” 

“It’sa blank shame !” stammered the Colo- 
nel, without the least idea of what he was talk- 
ing about. In fact, utterly unable as he was 
to comprehend a reason for the woman’s ex- 
citement with his estimate of her character, 
I fear he showed it more plainly than he in 
tended. Hestammered, expanded his chest, 
looked stern, gallant, tender, but all unin- 
telligently. Mrs. Tretherick for an instant 
experienced a sickening doubt of the exist- 
ence of natures in perfect affinity. 

“It’s ofno use,” said Mrs. Tretherick with 
sudden vehemence, in answer to some inaud- 
ible remark of the Colonel's and withdrawing 
her hand from the fervent grasp of that ardent 
and sympathetic man. “It’s of no use; my 
mind is made up. You can send for my 
trunk as soon as you like, but / shall stay 
here and confront that man with the proof of 
his vileness. I will put him face to face with 
his infamy.” 

I ao not know whether Col. 
thoroughly appreciated the convincing proof 
of Tretherick’s unfaithfulness and malignity 
afforded by the damning evidence of the ex- 
istence of ‘Tretherick’s own child in his own 
house. 
some unforeseen obstacle to the perfect ex- 
pression of the infinite longing of his own 
sentimental nature. But before he could 


say anything, Carrie appeared on the landing | 


above them, looking timidly and yet half-criti- 
cally at the pair. 

“That's her,” said Mrs. Tretherick excit- 
edly. i 
verse or prose, she rose above a consideration 
of grammatical construction. 

“ Ah!” said the Colonel, with a sudden as- 


sumption of parental affection and jocularity | 


that was glaringly unreal and affected. 
“Ah! pretty little girl, pretty little girl! how 
do you do? how are you? you find yourself 
pretty well, do you, pretty little girl?” The 


Colonel's impulse also was to expand his chest | 


and swing his cane, until it occurred to him 
that this action might be ineffective with a 
child of six orseven. Carrie, however, took 
no immediate notice of this advance, but 
further discomposed the chivalrous Colonel 


OF 





Starbottle | 


He was dimly aware, however, of 


In her deepest emotions, either in | 


FIDDLETOWN. 

by running quickly to Mrs. ‘Tretherick, and hid- 
ing herself, as if for protection, in the folds of 
her gown. Nevertheless, the Colonel was not 
vanquished. Falling back into an attitude 
of respectful admiration, he pointed out a 
marvelous resemblance to the ‘Madonna 
and Child.” Mrs. Tretherick simpered, but 
did not dislodge Carrie as before. There 
was an awkward pause for a moment, and 
then Mrs. Tretherick, motioning significantly 
to the child, said in a whisper: — “Go, now. 
Don’t come here again, but meet me to-night 
at the hotel.” She extended her hand; the 
Colonel bent over it gallantly, and, raising his 
hat, the next moment was gone. 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. ‘Tretherick, 
with an embarrassed voice and a prodigious 
blush, looking down and addressing the fiery 
curls just visible in the folds of her dress, 
“do you think you will be ‘dood’ if I let you 
stay in here and sit with me?” 

‘“* And let me call you mamma?” queried 
Carry, looking up. 

** And let you call me mamma!” assented 
Mrs. ‘Tretherick with an embarrassed laugh. 

“Yeth,” said Carry promptly. 

They entered the bed-room together. 
Carry’s eye instantly caught sight of the 
trunk. 

** Are you dowin away adain, mamma,” she 
said with a quick nervous look, and a clutch 
at the woman’s dress. 

** No-o,” said Mrs. Tretherick, looking out 
of the window. 

‘ Only playing your dowin away,” suggested 
Carry with a laugh. ‘“ Let me play, too.” 

Mrs. T. assented. Carry flew into tiie next 
room, and presently reappeared, dragging a 
small trunk, into which she gravely proceeded 
to pack her clothes. Mrs. T. noticed that 
they were not many. A question or two 
regarding them brought out some further re- 
plies from the child, and before many minutes 
had elapsed Mrs. Tretherick was in posses- 
sion of all her earlier history. But to do this 
Mrs. Tretherick had been obliged to take 
Carry upon her lap, pending the most confi- 
dential disclosures. They sat thus a long 
time after Mrs. ‘Tretherick had apparently 
ceased to be interested in Carry’s disclosures, 
and, when lost in thought, she allowed the 


’ 


| child to rattle on unheeded, and ran her fin- 
| gers through the scarlet curls. 


“You don’t hold me right, mamma,” said 
Carry at last, after one or two uneasy shiftings 
of position. 

“ How should I hold you?” asked Mrs. 
Tretherick, with a half-amused, half-embar- 
rassed laugh. 
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“This way,” said Carry, curling up into 
position with one arm around Mrs. ‘T'retherick’s 
neck and her cheek resting on her bosom ; 
“this way—there.” After a little prepara- 
tory nestling, not unlike some small animal, 
she closed her eyes and went to sleep. 

For a few moments the woman sat silent, 
scarcely daring to breathe, in that artificial 
attitude. And then, whether from some 
occult sympathy in the touch, or God best 
knows what, a sudden fancy began to thrill 
her. She began by remembering an old pain 
that she had forgotten, an old horror that she 
had resolutely put away all these years. She 
recalled days of sickness and distrust, days 
of an overshadowing fear, days of preparation 
for something that was to be prevented,— 
that was prevented, with mortal agony and 
fear. She thought of a life that might have 
been—she dared not say Aad been—and won- 
It was six years ago; if it had lived 


dered ! 
it would have been as old as Carry. The 


arms which were folded loosely around the 
sleeping child began to tremble and tighten 
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their clasp. And then the deep potential im- 
pulse came, and with a half-sob, half-sigh, 
she threw her arms out and drew the body of 
the sleeping child down, down, into her breast, 
down again and again as if she would hide it 
in the grave dug there years before. And the 
gust that shook her passed, and then, ah me! 
the rain. 

A drop or two fell upon the curls of Carry, 
and she moved uneasily in her sleep. But 
the woman soothed her again—it was se easy 
to do it now—and they*sat there quiet and 
undisturbed—so quiet that they might have 
seemed incorporate of the lonely silent house, 
the slowly declining sunbeams, and the general 
air of desertion and abandonment, yet a de- 
sertion that had in it nothing of age, decay, 
or despair. 


Col. Starbottle waited at the Fiddletown 
Hotel all that night in vain. And the next 
morning, when Mr. Thretherick returned to his 
husks, he found the house vacant and unten 
anted except by motes and sunbeams. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Fairest she 


In all the land of Savatthi. 

She had one child, as sweet and gay 

And dear to her as the light of day. 

She was so young, and he so fair, 

‘The same bright eyes and the same dark hair, 
To see them by the blossomy way 

They seemed two children at their play.* 


There came a death-dart from the sky. 
Kilvany saw her darling die. 

The glimmering shade his eyes invades, 
Out of his cheek the red bloom fades ; 
His warm heart feels the icy chill, 

The round limbs shudder and are still. 
And yet Kilvany held him fast 

Long after life’s last pulse was past ; 
As if her kisses could restore 

The smile gone out for evermore. 


3ut when she saw her child was dead 

She scattered ashes on her head, 

And seized the small corpse, pale and sweef, 
And rushing wildly through the street, 


She sobbing fell at Buddha’s feet. 


* The substance of this legend is found in Rogers’ version of Buddhaghosha’s Parables, 
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“‘ Master ! all-helpful! help me now! 

Here at thy feet I humbly bow; 

Have mercy, Buddha! help me now!” 

She groveled on the marble fioor, 

And kissed the dead child o’er and o’er. 

And suddenly upon the air 

There fell the answer to her prayer : 

“ Bring me to-night a Lotus tied 

With thread from a house where none has died.” 


She rose, and laughed with thankful joy, 
Sure that the god would save the boy. 
She found a Lotus by the stream ; 

She plucked it from its noonday dream, 
And then from door to door she fared, 
To ask what house by death was spared. 
Her heart grew cold to see the eyes 

Of all dilate with slow surprise : 

“ Kilvany, thou hast lost thy head ; 
Nothing can help a child that’s dead. 
There stands not by the Ganges’ side 
A house where none hath ever died.” 
‘Thus through the long and weary day. 
From every door she bore away 

Within her heart, and on her arm, 

A heavier load, a deeper harm. 

By gates of gold and ivory, 

By wattled huts of poverty, 

The same refrain heard poor Kilvany, 
The living are few—the dead are many. 


The evening came, so still and fleet, 

And overtook her hurrying feet, 

And, heart-sick, by the sacred fane 

She fell, and prayed the god again. 

She sobbed and beat her bursting breast : 
“‘ Ah ! thou hast mocked me! Mightiest ! 
Lo! I have wandered far and wide— 
There stands no house where none hath died.” 
And Buddha answered, in a tone 

Soft as a flute at twilight blown, 

But grand as heaven and strong as death 
To him who hears with ears of faith : 
‘Child, thou art answered! Murmur not! 
Bow, and accept the common lot.” 


Kilvany heard with reverence meet, 
And laid her child at Buddha’s feet. 
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MT. SHASTA AND MUD CREEK CANON FROM THE EAST. 


In the northern part of California, unfre- 
quented by the ubiquitous tourist, and as yet 
scarcely touched by the pen of the versatile Bo- 
hemian, lies a region, which, in the grandeur 
and variety of its mountain scenery, is suggest- 
ive of the marvelous glacial districts of the 


Alps. Mont Blanc, the Jungfrau and the 
Matterhorn were all unconsciously suggested 
to me as I caught a full view of the rugged 
snowy peaks of Shasta, standing lke a senti- 
nel at the gate of the rich Sacramento valley. 
Differing radically from the Yosemite in the 
character of its landscapes, it has everything 
to gain and little to lose by the comparison. 
Around its base, magnificently watered and 
wooded, lies one of the finest hunting and 
pasture grounds of the Continent; while ris- 
ing up to a height of. 14,443 feet is one of the 


most remarkable regions of volcanic desola- | 


tion now in existence. The brilliant hues of 
the trees near the base made a sort of wild 
mosaic of the forest before us, the colors 
changing successively to a somber gray, 
a dull earthy hue, and a fleecy white as the 
eye sought the top, at which it seemed to me 


that I should never grow weary of gazing. - 


But a nudge and a word from the driver as- 
sured us that the great lumbering stage on 
which we were seated was approaching 
“Sisson’s!” This is a station on the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon stage-road, 255 miles 


north of Sacramento, 75 miles of which dis- 

| tance we had just staged from Redding, on 
the California and Oregon branch of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway. It has an elevation of 
3,500 feet above sea level, and is our point 
of departure for the mountain. Sisson pro- 

| vides horses, blankets, provisions, and a guide 

| —the last not the least essential, for it is over 
eighteen miles to that coveted summit, and 
half of that must be traversed on foot, along 
tortuous and rugged paths. Many a time be- 
fore I was done the ascent, I thought of 
Goethe’s words :—“ Heights charm us; the 
steps that lead to them do not.” 

The ride towards the top of the mountain 
is very beautiful, especially in the late even- 
ing of the year. The leaves of the aspen, wil- 
low, mountain mahogany and balm of Gilead 
have lost their vivid green, so remarkable 
earlier in the summer, and it has been suc- 
ceeded by a rich delicate orange, a blended 
green and yellow, or an apple-red. These 
exquisite hues, mingled with the heather green 
of the pines, the bright-glazed green of the 
cedar, and the green-tinted white of the silver 
firs, give an attractive variety and a beautiful 
contrast of colors rarely seen elsewhere. 
The aspen leaves especially, ‘tinted with 
golden and orange, and sensitive to the slightest 

| breath of wind, seem like myriads of gaudy 
butterflies fluttering in the sunlight. The 
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limbs of the aspen are smooth and glistening 
and of a delicate grayish white, beautifully 
complementing the dark, laminated bark of 
the surrounding coniferous giants ;—one sug- 
gesting feminine beauty, grace and timidity ; 
the other, masculine strength, and the settled 
harshness of feature which comes of exposure 
to wind and weather. 

On all sides of Mount Shasta the woods 
are full of different species of bear and deer, 
and the more elevated portions are frequent- 
ed by a kind of wild mountain sheep which in 
its size, habits and general appearance strong- 
ly resembles the chamois of the Alps. These 
sheep are so remarkably swift, timorous and 
keen of scent, that the best shots of that re- 
gion find it almost impossible to get within 
range of them. Upon the slightest alarm 
they start up the mountains at a wonderful ra- 
pidity, never stopping till they have reached 
the summit, whence they are prompted by acat- 
like curiosity to reconnoiter for the cause of 
their fright. 

We left Sisson’s at to o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and halted for lunch on the banks of a 
snow-fed stream oficy coldness. The sun was 
shining bright and warm, although autumn was 
then approaching the threshold of winter. 
Pine, fir and cedar thickly shaded us, and 
their fallen branches made a clear blazing fire 
—the work of a moment. The last of the 
few streams running down the sides of Shasta 
is found at this place, which has an elevation 
of 11,500 feet and is the limit of vegetation. 
Thus far the trail up the mountain is perfectly 
safe and practicable for horses, but from here 
upward the shaded portions of the mountain 
are perpetually covered with snow and ice. 
‘The surface generally is composed of loose vol- 
canic trachyte and dark-red, mud-like, ragged 
clumps of lava, through which the melted 
snow percolates and sinks to subterranean 
outlets. Water is one of the elements in which 
Shasta bears no sort of comparison with 
Yosemite. There crystal streams, deep, 
broad-breasted rivers, misty waterfalls and 
dashing cascades give picturesqueness and 
beauty to the scenery; here the growing 
grandeur owes half its awe and fascination to 
the lonely, isolated barrenness on every hand. 
This desolation is occasionally relieved by 
the dwarfed pinus flexilus, which finds a diffi- 
cult existence at this height. The half-pros- 
trate attitude of this tree—which never grows 
upright on account of the weight of snows and 
the fierceness of the storms—suggests the 
fancy that it is craving its existence of the fu- 
rious elements. ‘These small trees are dead, 
and yet their branches do not whiten or de- 


| ' : 
cay as in less-elevated locations. 


| 
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Frost and 
cold may kill them, but frost and cold embalm 
them in a never-decaying death. In size this 
tree is very insignificant, but as fuel it fully 
maintains the inflammable reputation of the 
pine family, burning very fiercely and with 
great purity of light. We gathered several 


| armfuls of this wood at our camping-ground—a 


labor very exhausting to muscles and lungs, on 


| account of the greatness of the elevation and 
| the rarity of the atmosphere, although the fuel 


| was not far away. 


As the gloomy night de- 
scended and fitful fogs and clouds occasionally 


| drifted past, now closing over us, anon lifting 
| and revealing the desolation that towered 


above, I never before so realized how much 
of cheer and’ companionship a bright fire is 
capable of affording. Our nearest neighbor 
was at Sisson’s, and a feeling of great gloom 


| and a consequent exposure to nostalgia is in- 


separable from such a locality. About seven 


| o’clock the clouds broke, and the frosty light 


of the full moon threw a weird glare over the 


| forest, while the heavens grew more.and more 


magnificently blue. Aside from the impatient 
pawing of the unstabled horses and the crack- 
ling of the burning branches, there was every- 
where a_ painful silence——painful, because 
suggestive of the silence of death. At half- 


| past seven, with a raging fire at our feet and 


the brandy within easy reach in case we 
should suffer from the cold, we lay down 
upon our primitive spread of _ blankets. 
Strange beds, however, even with all the ac- 
cessories of civilization, are not conducive 
to sound slumbers ; and, in the open air, at 


| so late a season and so great an elevation, it 


was impossible for me, though warm and com- 


| fortable, to obtain more than a few desultory 


snatches of sleep. 

We rose at three, nearly four hours before 
daylight, and, after a hurried breakfast—for 
which I had little appetite.—armed with 


alpenstocks, and disencumbered of all extra 





baggage, even to purse and watch, we began 
the ascent anew. Below this point there are 
occasional fine, but few grand views; while 
above it, all obstructions to extended vision 
cease, and the really magnificent and ka- 
leidoscopic scenes begin. The stillness was 
almost oppressive, and the moonlight so 
weird, that we seemed to have reached another 
world, of which we were the sole inhabitants. 
The morning was intensely cold and a keen 
north wind began to blow, adding to its inten- 
sity, and compelling us to stop every half- 
dozen steps from sheer fatigue and loss of 
breath. The loose slabs of volcanic trachyte, 
confusedly piled upon one another, generally 
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afforded a good foothold. When one of these 
slipped, it made a noise resembling the violent 
disturbance of masses of broken pottery. 
On our way up we passed several extensive 
fields of frozen snow, which we carefully 
avoided, the footing on the volcanic débris, 


treacherous though it sometimes was, being | 


much preferable. 
rhe distances here were provokingly de- 
ceptive. After walking an hour and a half, 


the camp still seemed but a stone’s throw away 


and the summit not perceptibly nearer than 
at first. About half past four we reached 
the level of an outlying bench, from which we 
caught our first glimpse of real grandeur. The 
scene was not, as I had expected, a vast and 
distant panoramic landscape of mountains, 
valleys, woods, lakes and rivers, but was com- 
posed altogether of an apparently bound- 
less sea of pure glistening clouds, remind- 
ing me—though the comparison was not 
worthy of the view—of the night-shrouded 
ocean in a storm, when its surface is covered 
with a phosphorescent glow. We were far 
above the clouds ; above us was the clear, 
deep azure sky, and, stretching off to the south 
for adistance of 400 miles, the great Sacra- 


mento valley,—from our point of view an in- 


finite sea of glittering fleece. The only land 
visible was the tip of Lassen’s lonely Butte on 
the southeast, and the jagged peaks of the 
Salmon River Range, near the Pacific, on the 
west. All else was cloud, of such a brilliant 
white that even in the moonlight the eye was 
almost dazzled by the sheen. And when the 
sun rose, a little later, pen nor pencil could 
give an idea of the unearthly splendor and ex- 
pansive grandeur of the scene. The clouds 
sloped upward from the mountain, and as I 
looked, I caught myself instinctively thinking 
of the dream of Jacob, and half repeating, 
“Surely this is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 

After six hours’ weary climbing—during the 
last hour of which the inclination was about 
45°, we reach the crater summit. The moun- 
tain here is rounded in shape, and the line 
of vision therefore only a few feet distant. 
Nothing intervened between it and Shasta val- 
ley, 13,000 feet below. This created the be- 
lief that by going a few feet to one side a sheer 
precipice of this depth would be found. 
‘Though the mind knew this to be an illusion, 
the eye was constantly returning to the view 
that created it—that which we dread having 
in such cases so unnatural an attraction. This 
fact did not by any means tend torestore calm- 
ness to nerves wrought almost to their utmost 
tension by the fatigue and excitement of the 











journey. In addition to the weakness result- 
ing from want of sleep and appetite, | confess 
to having experienced the squeamish sensation 
incident to sea-sickness—a feeling to which, 
after the arduous journey, even those in pos- 
session Of a full measure of strength are sub- 
jected. 

In the ascent to the summit overlooking 
the great crater, we passed over an ice-field 
which by the continued action of frost had 
become as hard as flint-glass and exceedingly 
slippery. It possessed the peculiar tinge of 
blue found in the ice of which glaciers are 


composed, and like them had been formed by 


the melting of snow. sharp thrust with 
the spike of the alpenstock hardly made an 
impression in this ice, upon which it was al- 


| most impossible to walk. 


After crossing the ice-field we reached the 
crater rim of the once great but now extinct 
volcano. The crater is now filled with volca- 
nic débris covered by layers of snow and 
ice. The present bottom of the crater is 
apparently 800 or 1,000 feet below the rim, 
which has a circumference of nearly three 
miles, and is irregularly broken on all sides 
exceptthe east. The desolation and silence 
of the region is made more forbidding by the 


| absence of every vestige of plant life, and by 


the somber colors of the mountain-sides to 
the south. 

The view from the summit when the sun has 
dispelled the clouds extends from Pitt River on 
the northeast to Mount ‘Tamalpais near the 
Bay of San Francisco on the southwest—a 
distance of some 500 The great 
boundary wall of the Sierra Nevadas lies to 
the east, and the sinuous outline of the 
Coast Range to the west, beyond which, and 
visible over it, the broad Pacific shelves away 
to the horizon. Between these ranges lics 
the vast garden of the Sacramento. ‘There 
is no feature which rugged, towering moun- 
tains, beautiful, fertile valleys, rich, variegated 
foliage, wood and water, clouds and clear- 
ness can bring as factors of the grand in Na- 
ture, that is not found somewhere in the 
sweep of the vision along this marvelous 
panorama. 

On the summit of Shasta a number of hot 
springs are found which emit a disagreeable 
odor and have the power of brazing any me- 
tallic article which is thrown into them. The 
chief constituents of the water are sulphur, 
arsenic, soda and iron, and the springs are 
faintly suggestive vents of the region of sub- 
terranean fire which once threw its molten 
lava and débris over the whole of the sur- 
rounding country. 


miles. 
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On the shaded side of the mountain lies 
the Whitney Glacier. True only to its na- 
ture of protean changeableness, assuming 
every hue and aspect as the melting portions 
below are replenished by snow and ice from 
above, a description of it at morning would 
not convey a correct idea of its appearance 
either at noon or at night. It is in the height 
of its gorgeousness at sunset ; the glow which 
covered the crater’s sides when the volcano 
was in action is faintly revived; night and 
gloom cover everything below, while the 
crimson flame of the sunlight pierces the 
heart of the glacier and is reflected upon all 
around. It is the sun’s last good-night to 
the continent—the final ‘red-fire scene” of 
the day’s spectacular drama. 

Eight miles below Sisson’s are Fry’s Soda 
Springs, where we stopped on our return. 
The water of these springs, in which iron and 
soda predominate, is highly charged with car- 
bonic acid gas, effervesces strongly and is 
pleasing to the taste. It creates an appetite 
alarming by its voracity, and at the same time 
gives with the appetite that which is even 
more important, strength to digest, and abil- 
ity to assimilate, the food consumed. The 
upper Sacramento, replete with surprises of 
cafion scenery, and the best trout and sal- 
mon stream in this country, flows at the rear 
of the house, through a magnificently wooded 
region. Sisson’s and Fry’s are both abun- 
dantly supplied with deer and bear meat, 
which is cooked and served in Epicurean 
style. The price of board at Fry’s is $10 


| per week, while at Sisson’s it is but $8. The 


| 
| 





time from San Francisco is thirty-two hours, 
and the total fare about the same number of 
dollars. At Sisson’s the charge for guide, 
horses, provisions and other essentials for the 
ascent is from $10 to $20, the latter being the 
price if only one person attempts the trip with 
the guide. Conventionality has not yet invad- 
ed Shasta, and old clothes and free enjoyment 
are therefore still in order. A whole month 
can be pleasantly spent in fishing, hunting, 
climbing and explorations, and as much or 
as little excitement or relaxation may be had 
as one may fancy or need. 

The height of Mt. Shasta is only surpass- 
ed by that of one other elevation in the 
State, Mount Whitney, which, as Clarence 
King, of the U. S. Survey, asserts, is the sum- 
mit of the republic. There are several other 
contestants for this honor in Colorado ; their 
claim, however, rests not upon actual mea- 
surement, but only upon the guesswork and 
exaggeration so common in such cases. 

Twenty years from now, when the popula- 
tion of this valley shall have become as cos- 
mopolitan as its scenery, and when the facili- 
ties for access from “the States” shall have 
been largely multiplied, those who are long- 
ing for the sublimity of Nature, the solace of 
her communion, and perhaps a touch of her 
majestic wildness, will turn glad eyes towards 
Mount Shasta as one of Nature’s noblest al- 
tars at the gate of one of God's divinest 
temples. 





ENOUGH. 


From a cleft in a rock a harebell grew, 
And gathered of sunshine and rain and dew 
Its measure of life, in its cup of blue. 


In a cabin, out in a western wild, 
A maiden bent over her work and smiled, 
For “the old, old story” her heart beguiled. 


The world is wide ! but a bit of its earth 
In the cleft of a rock gave Beauty birth 
And nourishment, fitting its own sweet worth. 


The world is wide! but the maiden well knew, 
No heart in it all was more fond and true 
Than the one that her troth was plighted to. 
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BY J. G. HOLLAND. 


“THE OLD COOK REGAKDED 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WueEn I woke, on the following morning, it 
was with a start and a pang. It was like the 
shrinking shiver one feels in passing from a 
room full of warmth and the perfume of flowers 
and the appliances of comfort into one that is | 
bare and chill ; or, it was like rising from a bed, 
sweet with invitations to dreams and languid 
luxury, to an icy bath and a frosty toilet. 
The pang, however, did not last long. With 
the consciousness that I was relinquishing the 
hopes and plans of a life, there was mingled a 
sense of power over other lives that was very 
stimulating and pleasant. It was a great thing 
to be able to crown my benefactress with the 
highest earthly blessing she could wish for. It 
was a great thing to be able to make my faith- 
ful friend and fellow rich, and to restore to 
him his rights. It was a great thing to have 
the power to solve the problems of three lives 
by making them one. 

Mr. Bradford and his advisers were exceed- 
ingly wise in leaving everything to me, and 
placing all the responsibility upon me. The 


US IN WONDERING SILENCE.” 


a young man inheriting the nature of his fa- 
ther—I should doubtless have had difficulty 
enough with him, but they would have stood 


by me. He would have made my place hot 
with hate and persecution, and they would 
have supported me and turned against him ; 
but they knew that he was not only the nat. 
ural heir to all that had been promised to me, 
but that he would use it all worthily, in carry- 
ing out the purposes of a manhood worthily 
won. 

It was strange how my purposes with re- 
gard to the inmates of The Mansion glorified 
them all in mysight. Mrs. Sanderson shone 
like a saint in the breakfast-room that morn- 
ing. Mrs. Belden was as fresh and beautiful 
as a maiden. I sat with Henry for an hour, 
and talked, not lightly, but cheerfully. The 
greatness of my sacrifice, prospective though 
it was, had already enlarged me, and I loved 
my friend as I had never loved him before. 
My heart reached forward into the future, and 
took hold of the new relations which my sacri- 
fice would establish between us; and I drank 
of his new love, even before it had welled 














appeal to my sense of justice—to my man- 
liness—was simply irresistible. If Henry had 
been other than what he was—if he had been | 


from his heart. 
Thus all that morning I bore about my 
secret ; and, so long as I remained in the pre- 
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sence of those whom I had the power and the 
purpose to make happy, I was content and 
strong ; but when, at length, I went out into 
the street, and met the courteous bows and 
warm greetings that came to me from every 
side as the heir of Mrs. Sanderson, and ap 
preciated the difference between that posi- 
tion and the one to which I should fall as 


soon as my duty should be done to my bene- | 


factress and my friend, I groaned with pain, 


and, lifting my eyes, exclaimed: “God help | 


a 


me! God help me ! 

Without a very definite purpose in my walk, 
I bent my steps toward my father’s house, 
and on my way was obliged to pass the house 
of Mr. Bradford. The moment I came in 
sight of it, | recognized the figure of Millie 
at work among her flowers in the garden. 
I saw a quick motion of her head, as she 
caught the sound of my steps approaching up 
on the opposite side of the way, and then she 
rose without looking at me and walked into 
the house. I had already begun to cross the 
street toward her ; but I returned and passed 
the house with many bitter thoughts. 

It had come to this! As the heir of a 
large property, I was one whose acquaintance 
was worth the keeping. As a_ penniless 


young man, with his fortune to make, I was 


quite another person. I wondered if Millie 
Bradford, the young woman, flattered herself 
with the supposition that Millie Bradford, the 
little girl, was still in existence ! 


The helpless position in which I found | 


myself with relation to this girl worried me 
and discouraged me. 
every thought and affection, I knew she would 
not and could not approve my course, unless 
I followed out his convictions concerning my 
duty. Yet, if I should do this, what had I 
to offer her but poverty and a social position 
beneath her own? I could never make her 
my wife without her father’s approval, and 


when I had secured that, by the sacrifice of | 


all my expectations, what had I left to offer 
but a partnership in a struggle against odds 
for the means and ministries of the kind of life 
to which she had been bred ? To surrender 
all that I had expected would be my own, 
and Millie Bradford too, was more than I 
had bargained for in my negotiations with 
myself. 

I had not yet learned that a duty undone 


is always in the way—that it stands so near | 
and high before the feet, that it becomes a | 


stumbling-block over which thousands are con- 
stantly plunging iato disaster. Since those 
days, in which I was taking my first lessons 
in life, I have learned that to do one’s next 
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Loyal to her father in | 








duty is to take a step toward all that is 
worth possessing—that it is the one step 
which may always be taken without regard to 
consequences, and that there is no successful 
life which is not made up of steps thus con 
secutively taken. 

I reached home, not expecting to find my 
father there, but was informed by my mother, 
with many sighs and with the expression of 
many confidential fears, that he was breaking 
down and had taken to his bed. Something, 
she said, had been preying on his mind 


| which she was unable to induce him to re- 


veal. 
would ascertain what the trouble was. 


She was glad I had come, and hoped | 
She 


| had been looking forward to something of this 
| kind for years, and had frequently warned my 


father of it. Mr. Bird had been there, and had 


| accompanied my father to Mr. Bradford's, 
| whence he had returned with a terrible head- 


ache. She always had believed there was 
something wrong about Mr. Bird, and she 
always should. As for Mr. Bradford, she had 
nothing to say about him ; but she had always 
noticed that men with strange notions about 


| religion were not to be trusted. 


I listened to the long and doleful story, 
conscious all the time that my father’s illness 
was one into which he had been thrown by 
his sympathy for me. He had been trying to 
do his duty by me, and it had made him ill. 
In a moment, Millie Bradford went out of 
my mind, and I only delayed going into his 
room long enough to prepare myself to com 
fort him. I presume that he had heard my 
voice, for, when I entered the dear old man’s 
chamber, his face was turned to the wall, and 
he was feigning unconsciousness of my pres 
ence in the house. 

“‘ Well, father, what’s the matter?” I said 
cheerfully. 

“Is that you?” he responded feebly, with- 
out turning his head. 

“Te, 

** How are you ?” 

** T was never better in my life,” I respond- 
ed. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Bradford ?” 

“Fea, 

“ And had a talk with him ?’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Has he told you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you going to do it ?” 

‘“< Yea.” 

I was laughing,—I could not help it,— 
when I was sobered at once by seeing that 
he was convulsed with emotion. The bed 
shook with his passion, and he could not say 
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a word, but lay with his face covered with his 
hands. I did not know what to say, and 
concluded to say nothing, and to let his feel- 
ing take its natural course. For many long 
minutes he lay silently trying to recover the 
mastery of himself. At last he seized the wet 
handkerchief with which he had been trying 
to assuage the pain and fever of his head, and 
threw it into a corner of the room, and then 
turned toward me, laughing and crying to- 
gether, and stretched his arms toward me. | 
bowed to his embrace, and so the long years 
of the past were blotted out in our mutual 
tears, and we were boys once more. 

I brought him his clothes, and he put them 
on. Then I turned the key in the door, and, 
sitting down side by side upon the bed, we 
talked the matter all over. I confessed to 
him my idleness, my meanness, my shame- 
less sacrifice of golden opportunities, my weak- 
ness, and my hesitations, and promised that 
when the right time should come I would do 
what I could to give Henry and his mother 
the home that belonged to them, and to be- 
stow upon my benefactress the boon which 
she would prize a thousand times more than 
all the money she had ever expended upon 


me. 
“And you are not going to be unhappy 


and blame me ?” he said. 

“ Never.” 

“ And you are coming home ?” 

** Yes, to look after and serve you all, so 
long as you may live.” y 

We looked in one another’s faces, and the 
same thought thrilled us. We knelt at the 
bed, and my father poured out his gratitude for 
the answer that had come with such sweet 
and beautiful fulfillment to his prayers. There 
was but little of petition in his utterances, for 
his heart was too full of thankfulness to give a 
place to his own wants or to mine. When 
he rose, there was the peace of heaven on his 
features, and the light of a new life in his 
faded blue eyes. 

“Does my mother know of this?” I in 
quired. 

“No,” he replied; “and this is the one 
great trouble that lies before me now.” 

“‘ Let me break it to her, then, while you 
go out of the house,” I said. 

In the state of mind in which my father 
found himself at the close of our interview, it 
would have been cruel to subject him to the 


questions and cavils and forebodings of my | 


mother. So, taking his way out of the house 
by a side door, he left me at liberty. to seek 
her, and to reconcile her to the new deter- 
minations of my life. 





I do not suppose it would be interesting to 
recount the long and painful conversation I 
had with her. She had foreseen that some- 
thing of this kind would occur. She had 
never believed that that great fortune would 
come to me, but she had never dreamed that 
I should be the one to give it up. She was 


| disappointed in Henry, and, as for Mrs. Bel- 


den, she had always regarded her as a schemer. 
She presumed, too, that as soon as Henry 
found himself the possessor of a fortune he 
would forsake Claire—a step which she was 
sure would kill her. It all came of mingling 
with people who have money. Mr. Bradford 
was very oOfficious, and she was glad that | 
had found out Mr. Bird at last. Her life 
had been a life of trial, and she had not been 
deceived into supposing that it would be any- 
thing else. 

All the time I had been in the house 
Claire and the boys had been out. My 
task with my mother was interrupted at last 
by the sound of Claire’s voice at the door. 
She was trolling in her own happy way the 
refrain of a familiar song. I had only time 
to impress upon my mother the necessity of 
keeping all knowledge of the new phase of my 
affairs from her and the rest of the family, 
and to secure her promise in_ accordance 
with it before Claire entered the room 
I knew it would be best that my sister 
should learn everything from the lips of 
Henry. She would have been distressed be 
yond measure at the change in my prospects, 
as well as the change in her own. I knew 
she had learned to look forward upon life as 
a struggle with poverty by the side of a brave 
man, equipped for victory. She had dreamed 
of helping him, solacing him, blessing him 
with faith and love, and rising with him to 
the eminence which she felt sure he had the 
power to achieve. No wildest dream of her 
young imagination had ever enthroned her 
in The Mansion, or made her more than a 
welcome visitor there, after its present mis 
tress should have passed away. 

1 exchanged a few pleasant words with her, 
assuring her that I had cured my father by a 


| few talismanic touches, and sent him out to 
| get some fresh air, and was trying my cure 


upon my mother when she interrupted me. 
Then we talked about Henry, and his rapid 
progress toward recovery. I knew that she 
did not expect or wish to see him, because 
the visit that such a step would render neces- 
sary would be regarded as the advertisement of 


| an engagement which had not yet been openly 


confessed. But she was glad to hear all 


| about him, and I gratified her by the rehearsal 
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of all the details that I could remember. I 
could not help thinking, as I talked with her, 
that I had in hand still another destiny. It 
was astonishing how fruitful a good deter- 
mination was, when it took the path of 
Providence and of natural law. I had already 
four for one, and felt that I could not foresee 
how many more would be added to the gain 
already made. 

When at last I bade my mother and Claire 
a “ good-morning,” the only question left 
upon my mind concerned the time and man- 
ner of the announcement to Mrs. Sanderson 
of the relations of Mrs. Belden and Henry to 
her. Henry, I knew, was still too weak to 
be subjected to strong excitement without 
danger, and this fact made it absolutely neces- 
sary to defer the proposed revelation and the 
changes that were sure to follow. 

I went out upon the street with a buoyant 
feeling, and with that sense of strength that 
one always feels when his will is consciously 
in harmony with the Supreme will, and his 
determinations proceed from his better nature. 
But my trials had not all been seen and sur- 
mounted. 

Making a detour among the busier streets, 
that my passage to The Mansion might be 


longer and more varied, I saw, walking be- 
fore me, an elegant young man, in the jaun- 


tiest of morning costumes. I could not see 
his face, but I knew at once that he was a 
stranger in the city, and was impressed with 
the conviction that I was familiar with his gait 
and figure. If I had seen him where I had 
previously known him, his identity would 
have been detected at once ; but he was the 
young man furthest from my thoughts, and 
the one old companion whom I had learned 
to count out of my life. I quickened my steps, 
and, as I approached him, some sudden and 
characteristic movement of his head revealed 
my old college friend Livingston. 

“Well, well, well! Man in the Moon! 
When did you drop, and where did you 
strike?” I shouted, running up behind him. 

He wheeled and grasped both my hands in 
his old cordial way, pouring out his greetings 
and compliments so freely that passengers in- 
voluntarily stopped upon the walk to witness 
the meeting. 

“T was wondering where you were, and was 
about to inquire,” he said. 

“Were you ? How long have you been in 
town?” 

“ Two or three days,” he replied. 

“You mast have been very desirous to 
find me,” I responded. “I have a good 
mind to leave you, and send you my address. 
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Permit me to bid you good-morning. This 
meeting in the street is very irregular.” 

“None of your nonsense, my boy,” said 
he. ‘ I came here on business, and pleasure 
comes after that, you know.” . 

“Oho ! Business! We are becoming 
useful, are we? Can I assist you? I assure 
you I have nothing else to do.” 

“‘Bonnicastle,” said he, “‘ you are hungry. 
You evidently want something to stop your 
mouth. Let’s go into the hotel and get a 
lunch. ” 

Saying this, he grasped my arm, and we 
walked together back to his hotel, and were 
soon seated at a table in his parlor, doing the 
duty of two hearty young men to a chop and 
a salad. 

We talked of old times, then of his em- 
ployments since he left me at college two 
years before, and then I told him of myself, 
of the encounter at The Mansion which had 
resulted in Henry’s confinement there witha 
broken limb, and of the way in which I had 
been passing my time. 

** What are you going to do next ?” he in- 
quired. 

“ That’s a secret,” I said, with a blush, all 
the frolic going out of me in a moment. 

*« T know what you are going to do.” 

“ What ?” 

“You are going to Europe and the East 
with me. We are to be gone two years, and 
to see everything. We'll sing Yankee Doo- 
dle on the Pyramids, have a fish-fry on the 
shores of Galilee, light our cigars at Vesu- 
vius, call on the Pope, see all the pictures, 
and dance with all the pretty girls from Vien- 
na and Paris to St. Petersburg, and call it 
study. On very rainy days, we'll write dutiful 
letters to our friends, conveying assurances of 
our high consideration, and asking for remit- 
tances.” 

Little did the merry fellow imagine, as he 
rattled off his programme, what a temptation 
he was placing before me. It presented the 
most agreeable path out of my difficulty. I 
believed that Mrs. Sanderson would deny me 
nothing, even should I renounce all my ex- 
pectations, and surrender my home to him to 
whom it naturally belonged. The act of 
surrender would place her under such ob- 
ligations to me that any request that might 
come with it would, I supposed, be sure to be 
granted. Then it would let me down easily, 
and save me the necessity of facing my towns- 
men under my new circumstances. It would 
furnish me with a knowledge of the world 
which would be useful to me in the future task 
of providing for myself. It would complete 
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my education, and give me the finest possi- 
ble start in life. Livingston’s connections 
would carry me into the best society, and 
bring me advantages such as I could not 
secure by means within my own command. 

“Are you in earnest?” I inquired, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“| never was more so in my life.” 

“You tempt me.” , 

“Well, you know just how much my rattle 
means,” said he, sobered by the tone of my 
inquiry. ‘“ You know I take care of myself, 
and others too—when they let me. We can 
have a good time and one that will do us 
good.” 

While I felt pretty sure that I should not 
go with him, unless Mrs. Sanderson should 
voluntarily offer me the means for the jour- 
ney, and my friends should urge me to accept 
them, I told him I would think of it. 

“ That's right,” he said, “and you'll con- 
clude to go.” 

“When ?” 

“ Next month.” 

Was this Providence too? Was my road 
out of my difficulty to be strewn with flowers? 
How could I tell ? Unexpectedly, at the 
exact moment when it would meet with a 
greedy welcome, came this proposition. To 
accept it would be to take me away from 
every unpleasant association, and all the ap- 
prehended trials attending the execution of 
my great purpose, and give me pleasure that 
I coveted and culture that I needed. To 
reject it was to adopt a career of hardship 
at once, to take up my life beneath my father’s 
humble roof, to expose myself to the trium- 
phant sneers of the coarse men who had en- 
vied me, and to forsake forever those associ- 
ations which had become so precious to me. 
I could do justice to Henry and my benefac- 
tress, and secure this great pleasure to myself 
also. Had Providence directed all this ? 

Many things have been accepted, first and 
last, among men, as providential, under the 
mistaken supposition that the devil does not 
understand the value of times and opportuni- 
ties. Evil has its providences as well as 
Good, and a tempted man is often too much 
befogged to distinguish the one from the 
other. Interpreting providences by wishes is 
the favorite trick of fools, for the justification 
of their own selfish schemes. 

_ After a long and discursive talk on the sub- 
ject of foreign travel generally, and of the 
project before us particularly, I was bold 
enough to ask Livingston what business it 
could be that had brought him to Bradford. 
He fought shy of the question and seemed to 
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be embarrassed by it. Licensed by the fa- 
miliarly friendly terms of our previous inter- 
course, I good-naturedly pressed my question. 
He gave all kinds of evasive and unsatisfac- 
ti ry replies ; and then I pushed the matter 
further by asking him what friends he had 
in the place, and endeavoring to ascertain 
what new acquaintances he had made. I 
could not learn that he knew anybody in 
Bradford but Henry and myself, and I be- 
came satisfied at last that he had not been 
frank with me. Itis true that he was not 
accountable to me, and that I had no right 
to pry into his affairs ; but he had volunteered 
to say that his errand was a business errand ; 
and I felt that in a place where I was at 
home, and he was not, I could serve him if 
he would permit me to do so. 

As soon as he could divert me from my 
purpose, he put me the question whether I 
had remained heart and fancy free ; “for you 
know,” he said, “ that it will never do for 
rovers to leave pining maidens behind 
them.” 

I assured him (with those mental reserva- 
tions with which uncommitted lovers so in- 
geniously sophisticate the truth) that there 
was nota woman in the world, with the ex- 
ception of certain female relatives, who had 
any claim upon my affection. 

“ By the way,” said Livingston, with sud- 
den interest, as if the thought had struck him 
for the first time, “ what has ever become of 
that little Bradford girl, whom we met on that 
memorable New Year's at the Spencers’ ; you 
remember that old house in the suburbs? or 
were you too foggy for that?” 

If Livingston had realized how painful 
such an allusion would be to me, he would 
not have made it; but his standard of moral- 
ity, so far as it related to excesses in drink, 
was so different from mine, that it was im- 
possible for him to appreciate the shame 
which my fall had caused me, and the shrink- 
ing sorrow with which I still looked back upon 
it 


“I told him frankly that I remembered the 


meeting imperfectly, and that I heartily 
wished I had no memory of it whatever. “I 
made an ass of myself,” I said, ‘‘and worse, 
and I doubt whether it has ever been forgot- 
ten, or ever will be.” 

There was a quiet lighting of his eye as he 
heard this ; and then he went on to say that 
her New York friends told very extravagant 
stories about her beauty and attractiveness, 
and that he should really like to fall in with 
her again. Then he went on to moralize, 
after the wise manner of young men, on the 
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heartlessness of city life, and particularly of 
city girls, and said that he had often told his 
mother that no hot-house rose should ever 
adorn his button-hole, provided he could 
pluck a satisfactory wayside daisy. 

A jealous lover has no rival in the instan- 
taneous construction of a hypothesis. 1 saw 
at once the whole trick. Tiring of his New 
York life, having nothing whatever to do, re- 
membering the beautiful face and hearty 
manner of Millie Bradford, and moved by 
some recent conversations about her with 
her friends, he had started off from home 
with the determination to meet her in some 
way. Endeavoring first to assure himself 
that I had no claim upon her, he undoubt- 
edly intended to engage my services to bring 
about a renewal of his acquaintance with 
her. 

I had met my rival; for I could not but 
feel that if he had been impressed by her 
when she was little more than a child, her 
charms of womanhood—her beautiful person, 
and her bright, pure nature—would impress 
him still more. It was a bitter draught for 
me to drink, without the privilege of making 
awry face or uttering a protest. He was 
maturer than I, and possessed of every per- 
sonal attraction. He carried with him, and 
had behind him, the highest social considera- 
tion and influence. He was rich, he was not 
base, he was the best of his set, he was the 
master of himself and of all the arts of society ; 
he was one of those young men whose way 
with women is easy. What was I by the side of 
aman like that? ‘The only occasion on which 
Millie Bradford had ever seen him was one 
associated with my disgrace. She could 
never meet him again without recalling my 
fall, and his own honorable freedom from all 
responsibility for it. The necessity of get- 
ting him out of the country by a period of 
foreign travel seemed laid upon me. To 
have him within easy distance, after I had 
voluntarily forsaken my fortune, and before 
I had had an opportunity to prove my 
_power to achieve a fortune for myself, was 
ito live a life of constant misery, with the 
«chances of having the one grand prize of 
existence torn from my hands and borne 
thapelessly beyond my reach. 

“ Oh, it’sa daisy business, is it ?” I said, with 
a pale face and such carelessness of tone 
as I.could assume. ‘There are lots of them 
around here. They’re a bit dusty, perhaps, 
in dry weather, but are fresh after a shower. 
You would never be contented with one: what 
do you say toa dozen?” 

Livingston laughed, and laughed in such 





a way that I knew he had no business in 
Bradford. But why had he kept away from 
me? Why had he been three days in the 
town without apprising me of his presence ? 

He held up his hand and looked at it with 
a curious smile. ‘ Bonnicastle,” said he, “do 
you see anything peculiar on the back of that 
hand ?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied, ‘ except that it seems 
to be clean.” 

“Does it seem to you that there is one 
spot on it that is cleaner than all the rest?” 
he inquired. 

I confessed that I was unable to detect any 
such locality. 

“Well, my boy, there is a spot there which 
I could define to you, if I should try, that I 
have kept clean for two years, and which has 
a life and sacredness of its own. It once had 
a sensation—the sweetest and most thrilling 
that you can imagine. It was pressed by 
a pair of innocent lips, and wet by as sweet a 
dew-drop as ever nestled in the heart ofa rose. 
You never thought me romantic, but that lit- 
tle touch and baptism have set that hand 
apart—for the present, any way.” 

“If you wish to give me to understand 
that Millie Bradford ever kissed your hand 
and dropped a tear upon it, you have brought 
your chaff to the wrong market,” I said, the 
anger rising in my heart and the color mount- 
ing to my face. 

“Don’t be hasty, old fellow,” said he, 
reaching over and patting me on my shoulder. 
“I’ve said nothing about Millie Bradford. 
I've lived among roses and daisies all my 
life.” 

Whether Livingston saw that I had a little 
personal feeling about the matter, or felt 
that he had been foolishly confidential, or 
were afraid that I should push him to an ex- 
planation, which would compel him to re- 
veal the circumstances under which Millie 
had begged his forgiveness with a kiss, for 
charging him with my intoxication—a fact of 
which I was too stupid at the time to be con- 
scious—I do not know; but he assured me 
that he had been talking nonsense, and that 
I was to lay up and remember nothing that 
he had said. 

We had already pushed back from the 
table, and he had rung for a waiter to have 
it cleared. In response to the bell, a man 
came with his tray in one hand anda card in 
the other. Handing the latter to Livingston, 
the young man took it with a strange, em- 
barrassed flush on his face. Turning it over, 
and looking at it the second time, he ex- 
claimed: “I wonder how he knew me to be 
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here. It’s your friend Mr. Bradford.” Then 
turning to the waiter, he added: ‘ Take these 
dishes away and ask him up.” 

I rose at once to go; and he did not de- 
tain me, or suggest a future meeting. I 
shook his hand and bade him “ good-morn- 
ing,” but was arrested at the door by finding 
Mr. Bradford waiting outside. Seeing Liv- 
ingston within, he came forward, and, while 
he took my arm and led me back, said: 
“T am somewhat in haste this morning, and 
so have followed my cardat onte. I am not 
going to separate two fellows like you; so, 
Arthur, sit down.” 

I did not believe my presence welcome to 
Livingston during this interview ; but as I was 
curious to witness it, and had a sufficient 
apology for doing so, I sat down, and re- 
mained. 

“T have just taken from the office,” Mr. 
Bradford went on, “a letter from my friends 
the Spencers, who tell me that you are to be 
here fora few days; and, as the letter has 
evidently been detained on the way, I have 
called at once to apologize for not having 
called before.” 

Livingston was profuse in his protestations 
that it was not of the slightest consequence, 
and that while he should have been glad to 


meet Mr. Bradford, he had passed his time 


quite pleasantly. I saw at once what had 
occupied him during those three days, in 
which he had not announced his presence to 
me. He had been awaiting the arrival of 
this letter. He had chosen to be introduced 
in this way, rather than bear the letter him- 
self. It was a cunningly-contrived, but a 
very transparent, proceeding. 

Livingston was invited to the Bradfords to 
dine the next day, of course, and, quite of 
course, as I was present when the invitation 
was given, I was invited to meet him. This 
was satisfactory to me, though I doubt 
whether Livingston was pleased with the ar- 
rangement, for he had evidently intended to 
see Millie Bradford before he announced 
himself to me. 

Inviting my friend to call at The Mansion 
during the afternoon and make my aunt’s ac- 
quaintance, and renew his acquaintance with 
Henry, I took leave of him and passed out 
with Mr. Bradford. I was not a little sur- 
prised to learn how pleasantly the latter re- 
membered my college acquaintance, and how 
high an estimate he placed upon him. If 
Livingston could have heard his hearty words 
of praise, he would have learned how smoothly 
the way was paved to the accomplishment of 
his hopes and his possible purposes. In my 





jealousy, every word he uttered was full of 
discouragement, for I was sure that I knew 
the motive which had drawn Livingston to 
the town, while Mr. Bradford was as inno- 
cent as a child of any suspicions of such a 
motive. 

As we came near his house, I said: “ You 
are in haste this morning, but I wish to see 
you soon—before to-morrow, if you can spare 
me the time.” 

“*Come in to-night, then,” he responded. 

At night, accordingly, I went, and he re- 
ceived me alone, as he did on the previous 
day. I told him of my interview with my 
father and mother, and of the determination 
at which I had arrived with relation to Mrs. 
Sanderson and Henry. He listened to me 
with warm approval, which was evident, 
though he said but little ; but when I told 
him of Livingston's proposition to travel, and 
my wishes in regard to it, he dropped his 
head as if he were disappointed. I urged 
the matter, and frankly gave him the reasons 
for my desire to absent myself for a while after 
the change in my circumstances. 

He made me no immediate reply, but rose 
and walked the room, as if perplexed and un- 
certain concerning the response which he 
ought to make to the project. At length he 
paused before me, and said: “Arthur, you 
are young, and I am afraid that I expect too 
much of you. I see very plainly, however, 
that if you go away for a protracted absence, 
to live still longer on Mrs. Sanderson’s bene- 
factions, you will return more disqualified 
than you are at this moment to take up an 
independent life. I do not approve of your 
plan, but-I will not lift a finger to thwart it. 
After you have surrendered your place in 
Mrs. Sanderson’s family, you will be in a 
better position to judge whether your plan 
be either desirable or practicable.” 

Then he laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
in an affectionate way, and added: ‘‘I con- 
fess that I should be sorry to lose sight of 
you for the next two years. Your father 
needs you, and will need you more and more. 
Besides, the next two years are to confirm 
you more than you can see in the style of 
character and manhood which you are to 
carry through life. I am very anxious that 
these two years should be made the most 
of.” . 

The interview was a brief one, and I left 
the presence and house of my friend under 
the impression that he not only did not ap- 
prove my plan, but that he thought it very 
doubtful whether I should have the oppor- 
tunity to realize it. He said but little, yet I 
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saw that his faith in Mrs. Sanderson’s gene- 
rosity, where her own selfish ends were not 
involved, was not very hearty. 

On the following day I met Livingston at 
Mr. Bradford’s table. The family were all at 
home, and Millie, most becomingly dressed, 
never had seemed so beautiful to me. Liv- 
ingston was evidently very much impressed 
by her charms, and showed by the attention 
he bestowed upon her his desire to appear at 
his best in her presence. I was distressed by 
my own youth, and the easy superiority which 
he manifested in all his manners and conver- 
sation. 

It was strange, too, to see how the girl’s 
quick nature had shot beyond mine into ma- 
turity, and how, in her womanliness, she 
matched my friend better than myself. I was 
full of embarrassment and jealousy. ‘The 
words that were addressed to me by the other 
members of the family were half unheard 
and but clumsily replied to, absorbed as I 
was in watching Livingston and Millie, and 
seeing how happily they carried on their con- 
versation. I was enraged with myself—I 
who had always been quick and careless-— 
for I knew that I did not appear well, and 
felt that the girl, whose senior [ was by seve- 


ral years, regarded me asa youth in whom 
the flavor and power of maturity were lack- 


ing. Livingston was a man, she was a wo- 
man, and I was a boy. I saw it all and felt 
it all, with pangs that none may ever know 
save those who have experienced them. 

The evening did not pass away, however, 
without giving me an opportunity for a quiet 
talk with Millie. There was one woman 
whose sharp vision did not fail to detect the 
real state of affairs. Aunt Flick was on the 
alert. She had watched the play from the 
first, with eyes that comprehended the situa- 
tion, and in her own perverse way she was 
my friend. She managed to call Livingston 
away from Millie, and then I took a seat at 
her side. I tried to lead her into conversa- 
tion on the subject most interesting to me, 
but she declined to say a word, though I knew 
that she was aware of all that was occurring 
in relation to my life. 

The moments were precious, and I said 
impulsively, out of the burden of my heart, 
‘“* Miss Bradford, I am passing through a great 
trial.” 

“T know it,” she replied, looking away 
from me. 

“Are you sorry?” 

“ No,” —still looking away. 

“ Are you my friend?” 

“ That depends.” 





““T get very little sympathy,” I responded 
bitterly. “Noone but my dear old father 
seems to understand how hard this is, and 
how hard all have helped to make it for me. 
The revolution of one’s life is not a pleasant 
process. A dozen words, spoken to me by 
the right lips, would make many things easy 
and anything possible.” 

She turned to me in a startled way, as if T 
had given her sudden pain, and she had been 
moved to ask me why I had done it. I was 
thrilled by the look, and thoroughly ashamed 
of the words that had inspired it. What 
right had I to come to her with my troubles ? 
What right had I to seek for her sympathy ? 
Was it manly for me to seek for help from her 
to be a man? If she had not pitied me and 
seen further than I did, she would have 
spurned me. 

This conversation was nothing but a brief 
episode in the evening’s experiences, but it 
made a healthy impression upon me. 

Livingston and I left the Bradfords to- 
gether, and, as we were to take opposite di- 
rections to our lodgings, we parted at the 
door. Not a word was said about Millie, and 
all that he said about the Bradfords was in 
the guarded words: “ These friends of yours 
seem to be very nice people.” I knew that 
he would be there again, as soon as it would 
be practicable, and that he would be there 
without me. I was quite reconciled to this, 
for I saw that he monopolized attention, and 
that I could be nothing but a boy by his side, 
when he chose that I should be. 

He remained in the town for a week, call- 
ing upon the Bradford family nearly every 
day, and on one occasion taking a drive with 
them in the family carriage. In the mean- 
time Henry made rapid strides toward re- 
covery, and the dreaded hour approached 
when it would be necessary for me to take 
the step which would abruptly change the 
current of my life. 

When I parted with Livingston, he still en- 
tertained the project of travel, and said that 
he should return in a fortnight to ascertain 
my conclusions. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Livincston had been gone three or four 
days when, one morning, Henry’s surgical 
attendant came down stairs from his regular 
visit to the young man, and announced that 
his patient was sitting in a chair by the 
window, and that he would soon be able 
to take a little passive exercise in the open 
air. Having given me directions with re- 
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gard to getting him back to his bed, when 
he should become tired with sitting, he went 
away. The sudden realization that Henry 
was so near the point of perfect recovery 
sent the blood to my heart with a dull throb 
that made me tremble. I knew that he 
would endeavor to-get away as soon as 
possible, and that he would go whenever 
his mother should considér it safe for him to 
be separated from her. 

“ Are you weil to day?” I said, lifting my 
eyes to my aunt. 

* Perfectly well.” 

“‘ Are you willing to have a long talk with 
me this morning ?” I inquired. 

She looked at me with a quick, sharp 
glance, and seeing that I was agitated, re- 
plied with the question: “Is it of great im- 
portance ?” 

“Yes, of the greatest importance.” 

“H’m! You're not in love, I hope ?” 

“ No,” I responded, coloring in spite of 
the terrible depression that had come upon 
me, “though I probably should not tell of 
it if I were.” 

“T’m sure I don’t see why you shouldn't,” 
she answered quickly. 

“No,” I said, “it has nothing to do with 
that. I wish it had, but it doesn’t look as 
if anything of that kind would ever come 
to me.” 


“Psh! Don’t worry your- 


You're a boy. 
self before your time.” 
We were seated in the little library where 


she first received me. I rose from my 
chair, went to the door that opened into 
the hall, and locked it. ‘The door into the 
dining-room stood ajar, and I threw it wide 
open. Then I went back to my chair and 
sat down. She watched these movements in 
silent astonishment, and her eyes fairly 
burned with excited curiosity when I con- 
cluded them. 

Looking into the dining-room upon the 
picture that still hung where I had replaced 
it, I said: “Aunt, you must forgive me; 
but I have learned all about that picture, 
and I know the whole history of the person 
whom it represents.” 

“Who has been base enough to tell you?” 
she almost screamed. 

“A person who wishes no harm to either 
you or me,” I replied. 

She had risen to her feet at the first an- 
nouncement, but she sank back into her chair 
again, and covered her face with her hands. 
Suddenly steeling herself against the feelings 
that were overwhelming her, she dropped 
her hands, and said, with a voice equally 





charged with fright and defiance: “So, this 
is the important business, is it! You have 
listened to the voice of a slanderer, who 
has represented me to be little better than 
a fiend, and I am to be lectured, am I? 
You, to whom’ I have given my bread and 
my fortune—you to whom I have given 
my love—are turning against me, are you? 
You have consented to sit still and hear 
me maligned and condemned, have you ? 
Do you wish to forsake me? Have I done 
anything to deserve such treatment at your 
hands? Does my presence defile you? Do 
I go about mixing with other people’s busi- 
ness? Have I meddled with anything that 
was not my own? I would like to know 
who has been poisoning your mind against 
me. Has there been anything in my treat- 
ment of you that would lead you to think 
me possessed of the devil?” 

She poured out these words in a torrent 
so impetuous and continuous that I could 
not even attempt to interrupt her; and it 
was better that she should spend the first 
gush of her passion without hindrance. It 
was to me a terrible revelation of the con- 
dition of her mind, and of the agitations 
to which it was familiar. This was doubt- 
less the first utterance to which those agita- 
tions had ever forced her. 

I paused for a minute to ,collect my 
thoughts, while she buried her face in her 
hands again. Then I said: “Mrs. Sander- 
son, I have noticed, since my return from 
college particularly, that you have been in 
trouble. I have seen you many times 
before that picture, and known that it was 
associated in your mind with distressing 
thoughts. It has troubled me, because it 
gave me the impression that I was in some 
way, directly or indirectly, connected with 
it. I have sought for the explanation and 
found it. No one has prejudiced my mind 
against you, as I will prove to you by 
such a sacrifice as few men have been called 
upon to make. You have been very kind to 
me, and I do not now see how it is possible 
for me ever to cease to be grateful to you. 
You have been my most generous and indul- 
gent benefactress, and it is partly because I 
am grateful, and desire to prove my grati- 
tude, that I have. sought this interview.” 

She looked up té me with a dazed, dis- 
tressed expression upon her sharpened fea- 
tures, as if waiting for me to go on. 

“There was once a little boy,” I said, 
“who grew up in this old house, under his 
mother’s care; and then he went away, and 
went wrong. His mother was distracted 
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with his ingratitude and his excesses, and 
finally cut him adrift, with the means of 
continuing his dissipations. After a time 
he married one of God’s own angels.” 

“You know nothing about it,” she inter- 
rupted, spitefully. “You know nothing 
about her. She was a poor girl without any 
position, who managed to weave her net 
about him and inveigle him into marriage. 
I cursed her then, and I curse her still.” 

“Don’t, aunt,” I said. “I am sure you 
have done some things in your life that you 
are sorry for, and I know you will be sorry 
for this.” 

** Don’t lecture me, boy.” 

“I don’t lecture you. I don’t presume to 
do anything of the kind, but I know I speak 
the truth.” 

“Well, then, what about the angel ?” 

“She did her best to make him what his 
mother had failed to make him.” 

“ And the angel failed,” she said contemp- 
tuously. ‘Certainly a woman may be ex- 
cused for not accomplishing what a superior 
being failed to accomplish.” 

“Yes, the angel failed, mainly because his 
mother would not help her.” 

“T tell you again that you know nothing 
about it. I am a fool for listening to another 
word.” 

It was a strange thing to me, as I sat be- 
fore this agitated woman, quarreling with her 
own history, and helplessly angry with me 
and with the unknown man who had given me 
my information, to find myself growing cool 
and strong with every burst of her passion. 
I had found and pierced the joints of her 
closely-knit harness. I was in the center of 
the rankling secret of her life, and she was 
self-contained no longer. I was in power, and 
she was fretfully conscious that she was not. 

“Yes, the angel failed, because his mother 
would not help her. I presume the mother 
intended to drive that angel to forsake him, 
and compel him to return to herself. If she 
did not have so good a motive as this, she 
intended to drive him to the grave into which 
he was soon gathered.” 

“Oh, Arthur! Arthur! Arthur! Don’t say 
it! don’t say it!” 

The anger was gone, and the old remorse 
which had been eating at her heart for years 
resumed its sway. She writhed in her chair. 
She wrung her hands. She rose and paced 
the room, in a painful, tottering way, which 
distressed me, and made me fear that I had 
been harsh, or had chosen the wrong plan for 
approaching her and executing my purpose. 

“Yes, aunt, the woman was an angel. If 





she had not been, she would have become a 
torment to you. Did she ever write to you? 
Did she ever ask a favor of you? Do you 
suppose that she would ever receive from 
you a farthing of the wealth that her husband 
would rightly have inherited, unless first you 
had poured out your heart to her in a prayer 
for forgiveness? Has she acted like a mer- 
cenary woman? No, aunt, it is you who 
know nothing about her.” 

“‘ She was nothing to me,” Mrs. Sanderson 
said. ‘She never could have been anything 
to me.” 

“ That you don’t know.” 

_“ Well, what else have you to say ?” 

“She is living to-day, and, in a self-re- 
spectful way, is earning her own livelihood.” 

“I tell you again she is nothing to me,” 
my auntresponded. ‘She is doing to-day 
what I presume she did before her marriage. 
I know of no reason why she should not earn 
her living. She probably knows me well 
enough to know that I will do nothing for 
her, and can be nothing to her. If you have 
taken it into your head to try to bring me to 
recognize her and give her money, I can 
tell you that you have undertaken a very 
foolish and fruitless enterprise. If this is all 
you have to say to me, we may as well stop 
our conversation at once. It is a boy’s busi- 
ness, and if you know what is for your own 
good you will never allude to her again.” 

She rose impatiently as if determined to 
close the interview, but I not did stir, and 
seeing me determined she sat down again. 

“Mrs. Sanderson,” I said, “is your heart 
satisfied with me? Have you not, especially 
in these last years and months, longed for 
some one of your own blood on whom to 
bestow your affections? I grant that you 
have treated me like ason. 1 grant that I 
not only have nothing to complain of, but 
that I have a thousand things to be grateful 
for. You have tried to love me. You have 
determined with all your power of will to 
make me everything to yourself; but, after 
all, are you satisfied? Though one of your 
kindred, my blood does not come near 
enough to yours to make me yours. Have 
you not longed to do something before 
you die to wipe out the memories that haunt 
you?” 

She watched me with sad, wide-open eyes, 
as I firmly and tenderly said all this, and then, 
as if she could conceive of but one conclu- 
sion, her anger rose again, and she exclaimed : 
“‘ Don’t talk to me any more about this wom- 
an! I tell you I will have nothing to do with 
her.” 
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“T am saying nothing about this woman, 
aunt,” I responded. “I am going to talk 
about some one besides this woman, for she 
had a child, of whom your son was the 
father.” 

“ What?” 

Half exclamation, half interrogation, the 
word pierced my ears like a scream. 

“ Mrs. Sanderson, you are the grandmother 
of as noble a man as breathes.” 

She cried; she laughed; she exclaimed: 
“Oh, Arthur! Oh God!” She covered her 
face ; she threw her handkerchief upon the 
floor ; she tore open her dress to relieve her 
throbbing heart, and yielded herself to such 
a tumult of conflicting passions as I had 
never witnessed before—such as I hope I 
may never be called upon to witness again. 
I sat frightened and dumb. I feared she 
would die—that she could not survive such 
agitations. 

“Ha! ha! ha! I have a grandson! I 
have a grandson! Oh, Arthur! Oh, God! 
Is it so? Is it so? You lie! You know you 
lie ! You are deceiving me. Isit so, Arthur? 
Say it again. It can’t be so. I should have 
known it. Somebody has lied to you. Oh, 
how could you, how could you deceive an old 
woman, with one foot in the grave—an old 
woman who has loved you, and done all she 
could for you? How could you, Arthur?” 

Thus she poured out her emotions and 
doubts and deprecations, unmindful of all my 
attempts to interrupt her, and I saw at once 
that it was the only mode by which she could 
ever become composed enough to hear the 
rest of my story. The storm could only re- 
solve itself into calm through the processes 
of storm. When she had exhausted herself 
she sank back in her chair. Then, as if 
moved by an impulse to put me under the 
strongest motive to truthfulness, she rose and 
came to me. With a movement so sudden 
that I was entirely unprepared for it, she 
threw herself upon my lap, and clasping her 
arms around my neck, placed her lips close 
to my ear, and said in a voice surcharged 
with tender pleading: “ Don’t deceive me, 
dear! Don’t be cruel to me! I have never 
used you ill. Tell me all about it, just as it 
is. Iam an old woman. I have only alittle 
while to live.” 

“I have téld you everything just as it 
is,” I responded. 

“ And I have a grandchild?” 

“One that you may love and be proud 
of.” 

“ And can I ever see him?” 

“ Yes.” 








“Do you know him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you suppose he will come 
with me, if I ask him ?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“Does he hate me ?” 

“I don’t think he hates anybody. 

“Ts he with his mother?” 

“Ta 

**TIs he fond of her ?” 

“So fond of her,” I answered, “ that he 
will accept no invitation from you that does 
not include her.” 

“ | take it all back, Arthur,” shesaid. “He 
is right. He isa Bonnicastle. When can I 
see him ?” 

“Soon, I think.” 

“And I have really a grandson—a good 
grandson ? how long have you known it?” 

** Only a few days.” 

“ Perhaps I shall not live forty -eight hours. 
[ must see him at once.’ 

“ You shall see him soon.” 

Then she patted my cheek and kissed me, 
and played with my hair like achild. She 
called me her good boy, her noble boy. Then, 
struck suddenly with the thought of the 
changes that were progressing in her own 
mind and affections, and the changes that 
were imminent in her relations to me, she rose 
and went back toher chair. When I looked 
her in the face again, I was astonished at the 
change which a single moment of reflection 
had wrought uponher. Her anger was gone, 
her remorse had vanished, her self-possession 
had come back to her, enveloping her as with 
an armor of steel, and she was once more the 
Mrs. Sanderson of old. How was she to get 
rid of me? What arrangement could she 
make to get me out of the house, loosen my 
hold upon my expectations, and install the 
rightful heir of her wealth in her home? She 
turned to her new life and her new schemes 
with the eager determination of a woman of 
business. 

“ What has led you to this announcement, 
Arthur?” she inquired. 

“A wish to do justice to all the parties to 
whom it relates,” I replied. 

“ You have done right,” she said, “and of 
course you have counted the cost. If my 
grandson comes here, you will not expect to 
stay. Have you made any plans? Have 
you any reward to ask for your sacrifice? I 
trust that in making up your mind upon ‘his 
point, you will remember what I have done 
for you. You will find my expenses on your 
account in a book which I will give you.” 

The cool cruelty of the woman, at this su- 
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preme moment of her life, angered and dis- 
gusted me. I bit my lips to keep back the 
hot words that pressed for utterance. Then, 
with all the calmness I could command, I 
said: “Do you suppose that I have come to 
you to-day to sell your grandson to you for 
money? Do you suppose that your dollars 
weigh a pin with me? Can't you realize that 
I am voluntarily relinquishing the hopes and 
expectations of a lifetime? Can’t you see 
that I am going from a life of independence 
to one of labor and struggle ?” 

“Don’t be angry, Arthur,” she responded 
coolly. “Ihave given you your education, 
and taken care of you for years. I have done 
it under the impression that I had no heir. 
You tell me that I have one, and now I must 
part with you. You foresaw this, and I sup- 
posed that you had made your plans for it. 
The simple question is, how much do you 
want in consideration of your disappointment ? 
How are we to separate, so that you shall feel 
satisfied that I have done you justice ?” 

“T have no stipulations to make,” I an- 
swered; “I understand that you have done 
much for me, and that I have done very little 
for you, indeed ; that I have very poorly im- 
proved the privileges you have bestowed upon 
me. I understand that you do not consider 
yourself under the slightest obligation to me, 
and that so soon as you may get your grand- 
son into your possession, through my means, 
you will drop me and be glad to be rid of me 
forever.” 

“You speak bitterly, Arthur. I shall al- 
ways be interested in your welfare, and shall 
do what I can to serve you, but when we se- 
parate we must be quits. You know my 
mode of doing business. I exact my rights 
and pay my dues.” 

“I have no bargains to make with you, 
Mrs. Sanderson,” I said. ‘We are quits 
now. I confess that I have had a dream of 
travel. I have hoped to go away after this 
change in my life, and to forget it among new 
scenes, and prepare myself to take up and 
bear a burden for which my life here has done 
much to unfit me. I have dreamed of get- 
ting away from Bradford for a time, until 
the excitement that will attend these changes 
shall have blown over. I confess that I 
shrink from meeting the questions and sneers 
that await me, but we are quits now.” 

*“* Have you any idea what the expenses of 
a foreign tour would be ?” she inquired in a 
cool, c.lculating tone. 

“Mrs. Sanderson, you have just come into 
the possession of the most precious knowl- 
edge the world holds for you, and through it 





you expect to receive the great boon of your 
life. All this comes through me. Neither 
your daughter-in-law nor your grandson would 
ever have made themselves known to you, 
and now, when I have sacrificed the expecta- 
tions of a life to them and to you, you talk about 
the price of a foreign trip for me, as if you 
were bargaining for a horse. No, madam; I 
wash my hands of the whole business, and it 
is better for us both to talk no more about 
this matter. We are quits to-day. I shall 
feel better by and by, but you have disap- 
pointed me and made me very unhappy.” 

Even while I talked, I could see her face 
harden from moment to moment. Her heart 
had gone out toward her heir with a selfish af- 
fection, which slowly, quietly, and surely shut 
out every other human being. She grudged 
me every dollar of her fortune on his behalf. 
The moment she ceased to regard me as her 
heir, I stood in the same relation to her that 
any other poor young man in Bradford occu- 
pied. Her wealth was for her graridson. 
She would pay to him, on his father’s account, 
every dollar she held. She would lavish up- 
on him every affection, and every service pos- 
sible. She would offer herself and her pos- 
sessions to atone for wrongs for which her 
conscience had upbraided her, more and more 
as her life had approached its close. She 
longed for this consummation, and looked to 
it for peace. 

Thus, I reached the moment of transition, 
and in disappointment and bitterness—feeling 
that my sacrifice was not appreciated, and 
that my benefactress had lost all affection for 
and interest in me—I took up the burden of 
my own life, determined that on no consider- 
ation would I receive, beyond the clothes I 
wore, one dollar more of the fortune on which 
I had lived. 

“ When can I see my grandson ?” 

“When you choose.” 

“To-day?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Bring him to me.” 

“ ] must go to my room first,” I said. 

I mounted to my chamber, and threw my- 
self into my accustomed chair by the window. 
I had passed into a new world. The beau- 
tiful things around me, which I had counted 
my own, were another's. The old house and 
the broad, beautiful acres which stretched 
around it were alienated forever. I realized 
that every dollar that had been bestowed 
upon me, and every privilege, service, and at- 
tention I had received, had come from a su- 
premely selfish heart, from motives that 
sought only to fill an empty life, and to asso- 
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ciate with an honored ancestral name the 
wealth which could not be taken out of the 
world with its possessor. A mercenary value 
had been placed upon every sentiment of 
gratitude and respect and love which my 
benefactress had inspired in me. I had 
been used as a thing of convenience, and 
being a thing of convenience no longer, I 
was dropped asa burden. I was humiliated, 
shamed, angered by the way in which I had 
been treated, but I was cured. The gifts 
that I had received looked hateful to me. 
The position I had occupied,—the position 
in which I had not only grown to be content, 
but in which I had nursed and developed a 
degree of aristocratic pride—seemed most 
unmanly. I had been used, played with, 
petted, fed with daily indulgences and great 
promises, and then cast away, there being no 
further use for me. 

“ Never again,” I said to myself—“ never 
again. I would not take another dollar from 
this estate and its owner to keep myself from 
starving.” 

The dream of travel was shattered. My 
new life and relations were squarely before 
me. Where and what I should be ina week 
I did not know. What old friends would fall 


away from me, what new friends I should 


make, how I should earn the bread that had 
thus far been supplied, was all uncertain. 

I believed, however, that I had done my 
duty, and out of all my shame and disap- 
pointment and disgust and apprehension, 
there rose within me a sentiment of self-re- 
spect and a feeling of strength. And when I 
thought of all the circumstances that had 
conspired to bring me to this point, I could 
not doubt that Providence—the great will 
that embraces all wills—the supreme plan 
that subordinates and weaves into serviceable 
relations all plans—the golden fabric that un- 
rolls from day to day, with the steady revo- 
lutions of the stars, and rolls up again, studded 
thick with the designs of men—had ordered 
everything, and ordered it aright. It was 
best for me that I had gone through with my 
indulgences and my discipline. It was best 
for me that I had passed through the peculiar 
experiences of my life. It was best for Mrs. 
Sanderson that she had been tormented, and 
that; at last, she was passing into hands that 
were strong and steady—hands that would 
lead her aright—hands into which she was 
ready to throw herself, with self-abandoning 
love and trust. It was best that Henry had 
struggled and learned the worth of money, 
and acquired sympathy and respect for the 
poor. It was best that the feet of all the 





persons concerned in this great change of re- 
lations should be brought together at last, by 
a series of coincidences that seemed well- 
nigh miraculous. 

One thing struck me as being very singu- 
lar, viz.: that Mrs. Sanderson was so easily 
satisfied that she had a grandson, and that I 
not only knew him, but that he was close at 
hand. It only showed how eagerly ready she 
was to believe it, and to believe that I had 
prepared everything to satisfy her desire. 
In another frame of mind—if another frame 
of mind had been: possible—she would have 
questioned me—doubted me—put me to the 
proof of my statements ; but she was ready 
to accept anything on my simple assurance, 
After sitting quietly for an hour, I rose with 
along sigh. I had still the duty of presenting 
Henry Sanderson—for that was his real name 
—to his grandmother. My heart throbbed 
wildly every time the thought of this meeting 
came to me. I had said nothing to Henry, 
for I knew that it would distress him beyond 
measure,—nay, that, disabled as he was, he 
would contrive some way to get out of the 
house and out of the town. Nothing but a 
sense of freedom from detection and discov- 
ery had ever reconciled him and his mother 
to an hour’s residence in The Mansion. Hid- 
den away in this New England town, toward 
which they had drifted from the far South, 
partly on the current of circumstances, and 
partly by the force of a desire to see and 
know the early home and associations of the 
husband and father, they did not doubt that 
they could cover their identity so perfectly 
that it would not be suspected. Henry had 
studiously kept away from the house. His 
mother had met Mrs. Sanderson entirely by ac- 
cident, and had taken a sweet and self-amus- 
ing revenge by compelling her to love and 
trust her. They had confided their secret to 
but one man, and he hadhad their permission 
to confide it to hisfamily. Through all these 
long years, the two families had been inti- 
mate friends, and Mr. Bradford had endeav- 
ored in every possible way to obtain their 
consent to the course he had pursued, but in 
vain. After the death of Mrs. Sanderson, he 
would doubtless have informed me of 
Henry’s natural claims to the estate, relying 
upon my sense of justice and my love for 
him for its divisior between us; but he 
saw that my prospects were ruining me, and 
so had taken the matter into his own hands, 
simply confiding the facts of the case to my 
father and Mr. Bird, and acting with their ad- 
vice and consent. 

I drew out my trunk, and carefully packed 
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my clothing. Not an article in the room 
that was not necessary to me did I take from 
its place. It would be Henry’s room, and all 
the choice ornaments and appointments that 
I had had the happy pains to gather, were left 
to please his eye and remind him of me. 
The occupation, while it pained me, gave 
me strength and calmness. When the work 
was done, I locked my trunk, put the 
key in my pocket, and was about to leave 
the room when there came to me _ the 
sense of a smile from the skies. A cloud 
had been over the sun, and as it passed 
a flood of sunlight filled the room, growing 
stronger and stronger until my eyes were 
almost blinded by the sweet effulgence. 
I was not superstitious, but it seemed as if 
God had given me His benediction. 

I turned the key in my door, and bowed at 
my bed. ‘ Dear Father,” I said, “at last 
nothing stands between Thee and me. That 
which I have loved better than Thee is gone, 
and now I beg Thee to help me and lead me 
in Thine own way to Thyself. 1 shrink from 
the world, but Thou hast made it. I shrink 
from toil and struggle, but Thou hast ordained 
them. Help me to bea man after Thine own 
heart. Give me wisdom, guidance, and assist- 
ance. Help me to lay aside my selfishness, 
my love of luxury and ease, and to go down 
heartily into the work of the world, and to 
build my life upon sure foundations.” 

Then there came to me a flood of pity 
and charfty for one who had so long been my 
benefactress, and I prayed for her that in 
her new relations she might be blessed with 
content and satisfaction, ‘and that her last 
days might be illumined with something better 
than she had known. I forgave her for her 
quick and complete renunciation of myself, 
and the cruel wounds she had inflicted upon 
my pride, and felt the old good-will of child 
hood welling in my heart. I enveloped her 
with my charity. I crowned her with the 
grace of pardon. 

When I went down stairs I found her 
awaiting me in the room where I left her. 
She sat holding a paper in her hand. She 
had dressed herself in her best, as if she were 
about to receive a prince. There was a 
bright spot of red on either thin and wrinkled 
cheek, and her eyes shone like fire. 

“You are sure you have made no mistake, 
Arthur ?” she said, with a voice quite un- 
natural in its quavering sharpness. 

‘Quite sure,” I answered. 

“This,” said she, holding up her paper, 
“is my will. There is no will of mine be- 
side this in existence. I have no time to ask 





my lawyer here to-day to make another. 
Life is uncertain, and there must be no mis- 
take. I wish you to go with me to the 
kitchen.” 

She rose and I followed her out. I could 
not imagine what she would do, but she went 
straight to the old-fashioned fire-place, where 
the dinner was cooking, and holding the 
paper in her hands, opened it, and asked me 
to read the beginning of it and the signatures. 
1 did so, and then she laid it upon the 
coals. The quick flame shot up, and we both 
looked on in silence, until nothing was left of 
it but white ashes, which a breath would 
scatter. The elements had swallowed all my 
claim to her large estate. The old cook re- 
garded us in wondering silence, with her 
hands upon her hips, and watched us as we 
turned away from the fire, and left her alone 
in her domain. 

When we returned to the library, Mrs. 
Sanderson said: “The burning of that will 
is equivalent to writing another in favor of 
my grandson; so, if I make no other, you 
will know the reason.” 

She pressed her hand upon her heart in 
a distressed way, and added: “I am as 
nearly ready as I ever can be to see—” 

“ Henry Sanderson,” I said. 

“Ts that his name? Is that his real 
name ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Tt is.” 

“ And it will all go to Henry Sanderson !” 

The intense, triumphant satisfaction with 
which she said this was almost enough, of 
itself, to repay me for the sacrifice I had 
made. 

“« Mrs. Sanderson,” I said, I have put into 
my trunk the clothes I need, and when I go 
away I will send for them. I have left every- 
thing else.” 

“‘ For Henry—my Henry Sanderson !” 

“ Yes, for your Henry ; and now I must go 
up and see my Henry, and Mrs. Belden ; for 
after I have presented your grandson to you 
I shall go away.” 

I mounted the stairs with a throbbing 
heart, and a face that told the tale of a 
terrible excitement and trouble. Both 
Henry and his mother started as I came 
into the room, and simultaneously uttered 
the words, ‘‘ What is it, Arthur ?” 

“ Nothing, except that my aunt and I have 
had a talk, and 1 am going away.” 

A quick, involuntary glance passed be- 
tween the pair, but both waited to hear my 
announcement, 

“I am glad you are here,” I said. ‘ You 
can stay as long as you wish, but I am going 
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away. I shall see you again, but never as an 
inmate of this house. I want to thank you 
for all your kindness and love, and to assure 
you that I shall always remember you. Mrs. 
Belden, you never kissed me: kiss me now.” 

The dear woman looked scared, but 
obeyed my wish. I sat down on Henry’s bed 
and laid my head beside his. “Good-by, old 
boy ; good-by. Thank you for all your faith- 
fulness to me and for your example. I hope 
some time to be half as good as you are.” 

My eyes were flooded with tears, and both 
Mrs. Belden and Henry were weeping in sym- 
pathy. 

“What is it, Arthur? what is it? Tell us. 
Perhaps we can help you.” 

*“* Whatever it is, it is all right,” I answered. 
‘Some time you will know, and you will find 
that I am not to blame.” 

Then I shook their hands, went abruptly 
out of the room, and ran down stairs to Mrs. 
Sanderson. She saw that I was strangely agi- 
tated, and rose feebly as I entered. 

“I wish you to go up stairs with me before 
I leave,” I said. ‘ Will you be kind enough 
to go with me now?” 

There was not a shadow of suspicion in 
her heart of what I had prepared for her. 
She had expected me to go out and bring in 


a stately stranger for whose reception she had 


prepared her toilet. She had wondered how 
he would look, and by what terms she should 
address him. 

I gave her my arm and we slowly walked 
up the stairs together, while my heart was 
beating so heavily that I could hear it, blow 
upon blow, in my ears. I knocked at Hen- 
ry’s door and entered. The moment Henry 
and his mother saw us together, and caught 
the agitated look that both of us wore, they 
anticipated the announcement that was im- 
minent, and grew pale as ghosts. 

“ Mrs. Sanderson,” I said, without offering 
her a seat, “this is Mrs. Belden Hulm, 
your daughter-in-law, and this (turning to 
Henry) is your grandson, Henry Sanderson. 
May God bless you all !” 

I dropped her arm and made for the door. 
A hurried glance behind me showed that she 
was staggering and falling. Turning swiftly 
back, I caught her, while Mrs. Hulm sup- 
ported her upon the other side, and, togeth- 
er, we led her to Henry’s bed. ‘Then she 
dropped upon her knees and Henry threw 
his arms around her neck, and said softly : 
“ Grandmother !” 

“ My boy, my boy !” was all she could say, 
and it was enough. 


Then I left them. I heard Henry say: 





“Don’t go,” but I did not heed him. Run- 
ning down stairs, with limbs so weak with 
excitement that I could hardly stand, I seized 
my hat in the hall, and went out of doors, 
and hurriedly took my way toward my father’s 
house. I did not even cast a glance at the 
Bradford residence, so absorbed was I in the 
events in which I had been an actor. The 
vision of the three persons clustered at 
Henry’s bed, the thought of the powerful 
emotions that were surging in them all, the 
explanations that were pouring from Henry’s 
lips, and the prayers for forgiveness that my 
old benefactress was uttering, and the dreams 
of the new life of The Mansion which I had 
inaugurated blotted out the sense of my own 
sacrifice, and made me oblivious to all around 
me. Men spoke to me on the street, and I 
remembered afterwards that I did not answer 
them. I walked in a dream, and was at my 
father’s door before I was aware. I felt that 
I was not ready to go in, so I turned away 
and continued my walk. Up the long streets 
I went, wrapped in my dream. Down through 
the busy life along the wharves I wandered, 
and looked out upon the water. The sailors 
were singing, children were playing, apple- 
women were chaffing, but nothing could di- 
vert me. My heart was in the room I had 
left. The scene was burnt indelibly upon 
my memory, and no new impression could 
take its place. 

Slowly I turned toward home again. I 
had mastered myself sufficiently to be able 
to think of my future, and of the necessities 
and proprieties of my new position. When 
I reached my father’s house, I found Mrs. 
Sanderson’s man-servant—old Jenks’ succes- 
sor—waiting at the gate with a message from 
Henry, desiring my immediate return to The 
Mansion, and requesting that I bring with 
me my sister Claire. This latter request was 
one that brought me to myself. I had now 
the responsibility of leading another through 
a great and unanticipated excitement. Dhis- 
missing the servant with a promise to obey 
his new master’s wish, I went into the house, 
and found myself so much in self-possession 
that I told Claire with calmness of the mes- 
sage, and refrained from all allusion to what 
had occurred. Claire dressed herself quickly, 
and I could see as she presented herself for 
the walk that she was full of wonder. Noth- 
ing was said as we passed out. There was a 
strange silence in the family. The message 
meant a great deal, and all so thoroughly 
trusted Henry that no questions were asked. 

When we were away from the house, I 
said: “ Claire, you must be a woman to-day. 
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Strange things have happened. Brace your- 
self for anything that may come.” 

“What can you mean? Has anything 
happened to—to him ?” 

““ Yes, much,—much to him, and much to 
me, and something very strange and unex- 
pected will happen to you.” 

She stopped short in the street, and grasp- 
ing my two hands nervously, exclaimed: 
“Tell me what it is.” 

“* My dear,” I said, “ my life at Mrs. San- 
derson’s has ceased, I am no more her heir, 
for Henry is discovered to be her own grand- 
son.” 

“You deceive me ; you can’t mean it.” 

“Tt is just as I tell you.” 

She burst into a fit of weeping so pas- 
sionate and uncontrollable that in a low 
voice I said, “You must control yourself. 
You are observed.” 

We resumed our walk, but it was a long 
time before she could speak. At length she 
said, “I am so sorry for you, and so sorry 
for myself. I do not want it so. It changes 
allmy plans. I never can be to him what I 
could if he were poor; and you are to work. 
Did he know he was her grandson ?” 

“ Yes, he has always known it.” 

“ And he never told me a word about it. 
How could he treat me so like a child ?” 

She was half angry with the thought that 
he had shut from her the most important 
secret of his life. As to the fortune which 
opened to her, it did not present to her a 
single charm. ‘The thought of it oppressed 
and distressed her. It made her life so large 
that she could not comprehend it. She had 
had no natural growth up to it and into it. 

When we reached The Mansion she was 
calm, and it seemed, as we stood at the door 
and I looked inquiringly into her face, as if 
her beauty had taken on a maturer charm 
while we had walked. I led her directly to 
Henry’s room, and then, in the: presence of 
Mrs. Sanderson, who sat holding Henry’s hand 
as if she were determined that her newly- 
found treasure should not escape her, and in 
the presence of Henry’s mother, neither of 
whom she either addressed or regarded, she 
stooped and received her lover's kiss. I 
saw simply this, and with tears in my eyes 
went out, and closed the door softly behind 
me. What occurred during that interview I 
never knew. It was an interview so ten- 
derly sacred that neither Henry nor Claire 
ever alluded to it afterwards. I went down 
stairs, and awaited its conclusion. At the 
end of half an hour, I heard voices whisper- 
ing above, then the footsteps of Mrs. San- 





derson going to her chamber, and then the 
rustle of dresses upon the stairs. I went out 
into the hall, and met Mrs. Hulm and Claire 
with their arms around each other. Their 
eyes were wet, but they were luminous with 
a new happiness, and I knew that all had 
been settled, and settled aright. 

“Henry wishes to see you,” said his 
mother. 

I cannot tell how much I dreaded this in- 
terview. I knew of course that it would 
come, sooner or later, and I dreaded it as 
much on Henry’s account as on my own. 

I sat down by his bed, and gave to his 
eager grasp both my hands. He looked at 
me with tears rolling down his cheeks, with 
lips compressed and with the perspiration 
standing unbrushed from his forehead, but 
without the power to speak a word. I pulled 
out my handkerchief, and wiped his forehead 
and his cheeks. 

“Are you happy, Henry?” I said. 

“Yes, thank God and you,” he answered, 
with choking emotion. 

**So am 1.” 


“Are you? Oh Arthur! 


Are you? 


What can I ever do to show you my grati- 
tude? How can I look on and see you toil- 
ing to win the bread you have voluntarily 


given to me?” 

“You have had your hard time, and I my 
easy one. Now we are to change places, 
that’s all, and it is right. You have learned 
the value of money, and you will spend this 
which has come to you as it ought to be 
spent.” 

“ But it is not the money; it is the home 
of my father—the home of my ancestors. 
It is a home for my mother. It is rest 
from uncertain wandering. I cannot tell you 
what it is. It is something so precious that 
money cannot represent it. It is something 
so precious that 1 would willingly work harder 
all my life for having found it. ‘And now, 
my dear fellow, what can I do for you?” 

“ Nothing—only love me.” 

“But I must do more. Your home must 
be here. You must share it with me.” 

““No, Henry, the word is spoken. You 
have come to your own, and I shall go to 
mine. My lot shall be my father’s lot, until 
I can make it better. We shall be friends, 
forever and forever. The surrender I have 
made shall do me more good than it has done 
you. You did not absolutely need it, and I 
did. You could do without it and I could 
not. And now, let’s not talk about it any 
more.” 

We embraced and kissed as if we had 
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been lovers, and I left him, to walk back 
with Claire. That night the story was all 
told in our little home. My trunk was 
brought and carried to my bare and cramp- 
ed chamber ; and when the accustomed early 
hour for retirement came I knelt with the 
other children and worshiped as of old. 





My father was happy, my mother was recon- 
ciled to the change, for Claire had been 
recognized at The Mansion, and I went to bed 
and rested through a dreamless sleep until 
the morning light summoned me to new 
charges and new duties. 


BEYOND THE PORTALS: 


A SONG OF THE OUTER WORLD. 


Recited before the Literary Societies of Dartmouth College: Fune 25th, 1873. 


I. 
PRELUDE, 


A WIND and a voice from the North ! 
A courier-wind sent forth 
From the mountains to the sea: 
A summons borne to me 
From halls which the Muses haunt—from hills where 
the heart and the wind are free ! 


** Come from the outer throng !”’ 
(Such was the burden it bore), 
*- Thou who hast gone before, 
Hither ! and sing us a song, 
Far from the round of the town and the sound of the 
great world’s roar!” 


O masterful voice of Youth, 
That will have, like the upland wind, its own wild 
way! 
O choral words, that with every season rise 
Like the warblings of orchard-birds at break of day! 
O faces, fresh with the light of morning skies! 
No marvel world-worn toilers seek you here, 
Even as they life renew, from year to year, 
In woods and meadows lit with blossoming May ; 
But O, blithe voices, that have such sweet power, 
Unto your high behest this summer hour 
What answer has the poet: how sltall he frame his 
lay? 


Il. 
rHEME, 


** What shall my song rehearse?” I said 
To a wise bard, whose hoary head 
Is bowed, like Kearsarge crouching low 
Beneath a winter weight of snow, 
But whose songs of passion, joy, or scorn, 
Within a fiery heart are born. 


*¢ What can I spread, what proper feast 
For these young Magi of the East ? 
What wisdom find, what mystic lore, 
What chant they have not heard before? 
Strange words of old has every tongue 
Those happy cloistered hills among ; 
For each riddle I divine 
They can answer me with nine ; 

Their footsteps by the Muse are led, 
Their lips on Plato’s honey fed ; 
Their eyes have skill to read the page 
Of Theban bard or Attic sage ; 





For them all Nature’s mysteries— 

The deep-down secrets of the seas, 

The cyclone’s whirl, the lightning’s shock, 

The language of the riven rock ; 

They know the starry sisters seven, — 

What clouds the molten suns enfold, 

And all the golden woof of heaven 

Unraveled in their lens behold ! 

Gazing in a thousand eyes, 

So rapt and clear, so wonder-wise, 

What shall my language picture, then, 
Beyond their wont—that has not reached their ken? 


‘* What else are poets used to sing, 

Who sing of youth, than laureled fame and love? 
But ah ! it needs no words to move 
Young hearts to some impassioned vow, 
To whom already on the wing 
The blind god hastens, Even now 
Their pulses quiver with a thrill 
Than all that wisdom wiser still. 

Nor any need to tell of rustling bays, 

Of honor ever at the victor’s hand, 

To them who at the portals stand 

Like mettled steeds—each eager from control 

To leap, and, where the corso lies ablaze, 

Let out his speed and soonest pass the goal. 


‘* What is there left ? what shall my verse 
Within those ancient halls rehearse ?” 
Deep ia his heart my plaint the minstrel weighed, 
And a subtle answer made : 
** The world that is, the ways of men, 
Not yet are glassed within their ken, 
Their foster-mother holds them long,— 
Long, long to youth,—short, short to age, appear 
The rounds of her Olympic Year,— 
Their ears are quickened for the trumpet-call. 
Sing to them one true song, 
Ere from the Happy Vale they turn, 
Of all the Abyssinian craved to learn— 
And dared his fate, and scaled the mountain-wall, 
To join the ranks without, and meet what might 
befall.” : 


III. 


VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. 


Gone the Arcadian age, 
When, from this hill-side hermitage 
Sent forth, the gentle scholar strode 
At ease upon a royal road, 
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And found the outer regions all they seem 
In Youth’s prophetic dream. 
The graduate took his station then 
By right, a ruler among men : 
Courtly the three estates, and sure ; 
The bar, the bench, the pulpit, pure ; 
No cosmic doubts arose, to vex 
The preacher’s heart, his faith perplex,— 
Content in ancient paths he trod, 
Nor searched beyond his Book for God. 
Great virtue lurked in many a saw 
And in the doctor’s Latin lay ; 
Men thought, lived, died, in the appointed way. 
Yet eloquence was slave to law, 
And law to right: the statesman sought 
A patriot’s fame, and served his land, unbought, 
And bore erect his front, and held his oath in awe. 


IV. 
ZEREA PROLES. 


But, now, far other days 
Have made less green the poet’s bays,— 
Have less revered the band and gown, 
The grave physician’s learnéd frown, — 
Shaken the penitential mind 
That read the text nor looked behind,— 
Brought from his throne the bookman down, 
Made hard the road to station and renown! 
Now from this seclusion deep 
The scholar wakes—as one from sleep, 
As one from sleep remote and sweet, 
In some fragrant garden-close 
Between the lily and the rose, 
Roused by the tramp of many feet, 
Leaps up to find a ruthless, warring band, 
Dust, strife, an untried weapon in his hand ! 
The time unto itself is strange, 
Driven on from change to change, 
Neither of past nor present sure, 
The ideal vanished nor the real secure. 
Heaven has faded from the skies, 
Faith hides apart and weeps with clouded eyes ; 
A noise of cries we hear, a noise of creeds, 
While the old heroic deeds 
Not of the leaders now are told, as then, 
But of lowly, common men. 
See by what paths the loud-voiced gain 
Their little heights above the plain: 
Truth, honor, virtue, cast away 
For the poor plaudits of a day ! 
Now fashion guides at will 
The artist’s brush, the writer’s quill, 
While, for a weary time unknown, 
The reverent workman toils alone, 
Asking for bread and given but a stone. 
Fettered with gold the statesman’s tongue ; 
Now, even the church, among 
New doubts and strange discoveries, half in vain 
Defends her long, ancestral reign ; 
Now, than all others grown more great, 
That which was the last estate 
By turns reflects and rules the age,— 
Laughs, scolds, weeps, counsels, jeers,—a jester and 
a sage | 


v. 
ENCHANTMENTS., 


Here, in Learning’s shaded haunt, 
The battle-fugue and mingled cries forlorn 
Softened to music seem, nor the clear spirit daunt ; 





Here, in the gracious world that looks 
From earth and sky and books, 
Easeful and sweet it seems all else to scorn 
Than works of noble use and virtue born ; 
Brave hope and high ambition consecrate 
Our coming years to something great. 
But when the man has stood, 
Anon, in garish outer light, 
Feeling the first wild fever of the blood 
That places self with self at strife 
Whether to hoard or drain the wine of life, — 
When the broad pageant flares upon the sight, 
And tuneful Pleasure plumes her wing 
And the crowds jostle and the mad bells ring, — 
Then he, who sees the vain world take slow heed 
Albeit of his worthiest and best, 
And still, through years of failure and unrest, 
Would keep inviolate his vow, — 
Of all his faith and valor has sore need ! 
Even then, I know, do nobly as we will, 
What we would not, we do, and see not how; 
That which we would, is not, we know not why ; 
Some fortune holds us from our purpose stil],— 
Chance sternly beats us back, and turns our steps 
awry ! 


VI. 
AH ! SI JEUNESSE SAVAIT, SI VIEILLESSE POUVAIT ! 


How slow, how sure, how swift, 
The sands within each glass, 
The brief, illusive moments, pass ! 
Half unawares we mark their drift 
Till the awakened heart cries out— Alas ! 
Alas, the fair occasion fled, 
The precious chance to action all unwed ! 
And murmurs in its depths the old refrain— 
Had we but known betimes what now we know in 
vain ! 


When the veil from the eyes is lifted 
The seer’s head is gray ; 
When the sailor to shore has drifted 
The sirens are far away. 
Why must the clearer vision, 
The wisdom of Life’s late hour, 
Come, as in Fate’s derision, 
When thé hand has lost its power? 
Is there a rarer being, . 
Is there a fairer sphere 
Where, the strong are not unseeing, 
And the harvests are not sere ; 
Where, ere the seasons dwindle 
They yield their due return ; 
Where the lamps of knowledge kindle 
While the flames of youth still burn ? 
O, for the young man’s chances ! 
O, for the old man’s will ! 
These flee while this advances, 
And the strong years cheat us still. 


VII. 
WHAT CHEER ? 


Is there naught else ?—you say— 
No braver prospect far away ? 
No gladder song, no ringing call 
Beyond the misty mountain-wall ? 
And were it thus indeed, I know 
Your hearts would still with courage glow ; 
I know how yon historic stream 
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Is laden yet, as in the past, 
With dreamful longings on it cast 
By those who saunter from the crown 
Of this broad slope, their reverend Academe, — 
Who reach the meadowed banks, and lay them down 
On the green sward, and set their faces south, 
Embarked in Fancy’s shallop there, 
And with the current seek the river’s mouth, 
Finding the outer ocean grand and fair. 
Ay, like the stream’s perpetual tide, 
Wave after wave each blithe, successive throng 
Must join the main and wander far and wide. 
To you the golden, vanward years belong ! 
Ye need not fear to leave the shore: 
Not seldom youth has shamed the sage 
With riper wisdom,—but to age 
Youth, youth, returns no more ! 
Be yours the strength by will to conquer fate, 
Since to the man who sees his purpose clear, 
And gains that knowledge of his sphere 
Within which lies all happiness, — 
Without—all danger and distress, — 
And seeks the right, content to strive and wait, 
To him all good things flow, nor honor crowns him 
late. 


Vill. 


PHAROS. 


One such there was, that brother elder-born 
And loftiest,—from your household torn 
In the rathe spring-time, ere 
His steps could seek their olden pathways here. 
Mourn ! 
Mourn, for your Mother mourns, of him bereft— 
Her strong one! He is fallen: 
—But has left 
His works your heritage and guide, 
Through East and West his stalwart fame divide. 
Mourn, for the liberal youth, 
The undaunted spirit whose quintessence rare, 
Fanned by the Norseland air, 
Saw flaming in its own white heat the truth 
That Man, whate’er his ancestry, 
Tanned by what sun or exiled from what shore, 
Hears in his soul the high command—Be Free ! 
For him who, at the parting of the ways, 
Disdained the flowery path, and gave 
His succor to the hunted Afric slave, 
Whose cause he chose nor feared the world’s dis- 
praise ; 
Yet found anon the right become the might, 
And, in the long revenge of time, 
Lived to renown and hoary years sublime. 
Ye know him now, your beacon-light ! 
Ay, he was fronted like a tower, — 
In thought large-moulded, as of frame ; 
He that, in the supreme hour, 
Sat brooding at the river-heads of power 
With sovereign strength for every need that came ! 
Not for that blameless one the place 





That opens wide to men of lesser race :— 
Even as of old the votes are given, 
And Aristides is from Athens driven ; 
But for our statesman, in his grander trust 
No less the undefiled, The Just, — 
With poesy and learning lightly worn, 
And knees that bent to Heaven night and morn, — 
For him that sacred, unimpassioned seat, 
Where right and wrong for stainless judgment meet 
Above the greed, the strife, the party call. — 
Henceforth let CHASE’s robes on no base shoulders 
fall ! 


IX. 
ATLANTIS SURGENS. 


Well may your hearts be valiant, —ye who stand 

Within that glory from the past, 

And see how ripe the time, how fair the land 
In which your lot is cast ! 
For us alone your sorrow, 
Ve children of the morrow, — 
For us, who struggle yet, and wait, 
Sent forth too early and too late ! 
But yours shall be our tenure handed down, 
Conveyed in blood, stamped with the martyr’s 
crown ; 

For which the toilers long have wrought, 

And poets sung, and heroes fought ; 

The new Saturnian age is yours, 

That juster season soon to be 
On the near coasts (whereto your vessels sail 

Beyond the darkness and the gale), 

Of proud Atlantis risen from the sea ! 
You shall not know the pain that now endures 

The surge, the smiting of the waves, 

The overhanging thunder, 

The shades of night which plunge engulféd under 
Those yawning island-caves ; 

But in their stead for you shall glisten soon 

The coral circlet and the still lagoon, 

Green shores of freedom, blest with calms, 
And sunlit streams and meads, and shadowy palms; 
Such joys await you, in our sorrows’ stead ; 

Thither our charts have almost led ; 

Nor in that land shall worth, truth, courage, ask 
for alms. 


x. 
VALETE ET SALVETE. 


O, trained beneath the Northern Star ! 
Worth, courage, honor, these indeed 
Your sustenance and birthright are ! 
Now, from her sweet dominion freed, 
Your Foster Mother bids you speed ; 
Her gracious hands the gates.unbar, 
Her richest gifts you bear away, 
Her memories shall bé your stay : 
Go where oy will, her eyes your course shall mark 
afar, 


+ 


PANDITS. 


DuRING a sojourn of fifteen years in India, 
between 1836 and 1862, I was peculiarly 
fortunate, as a student of Sanskrit, in always 
having at my elbow Pandits of the highest 


character that the country afforded. These, 
with a single exception, were by origir. 
Brahmans; and all of them but three or 
four had been educated at the great Hindu 
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metropolis of letters, Benares. Not only did 
they assist me in quality of instructors, but they 
traveled with me, hunted with me, fished 
with me ; and, more than once, when inspect- 
ing schools in parts remote from civilization, 
I have, for months together, had no rational 
companions save my Pandits. 

Fragrant to me for evermore will be the mem- 
ory of those dark-skinned sages. In gratitude, 
I can never forget the else weary evenings 
which, in the years that I spent under canvas, 
they helped me to beguile by their animated 
and instructive talk ; and many a chill morn- 
ing’s march from three o’clock till sunrise was 
relieved of much of its intrinsic tedium by the 
companionship of my Pandit, trotting his pony 
at my side, and grumbling for all the world like 
any Anglo-Saxon. Odd as it may sound, 
somehow there is an unspeakable satisfaction 
in finding that, though a man may go wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes, may worship Vishnu, 
and may not know a word of English, he 
may, nevertheless, be essentially a duplicate 
of one’s self. 

A Pandit is simply a man of learning. 
The word itself is Sanskrit; and equally 
exotic with the word is, in nature and meas- 
ure, the erudition which it indicates. In a 
chapter on Pandits, I ought to give some 
idea of what a Pandit knows. But, as the 
reader will discover, it is no less curious to 
be told how he came to know it. The method 
of tuition by which he was disciplined is, in the 
main, that which has obtained among the Hin- 
dus from time immemorial. Of this I purpose, 
in the first place, to give a short account. 

Except when he happens to be of the very 
latest fashion, a Pandit has but a tepid inter- 
est in anything that does not concern his 
own people. The world outside the Hindu 
pale is to him, till he dimly comes to know 
better, made up of barbarians; unfortu- 
nates with whom a son of Brahma has lit- 
tle more in common than with so many chim- 
panzees. That these barbarians are under the 
providence of such gods as best suit them he 
complacently admits ; and a similar admission 
as to fitness is made regarding their literature 
and science ; yet alike their gods, themselves, 
and their literature and science, with every- 
thing that is theirs, are, at best, semi-spurious. 
On the other hand, the Hindu and all that 
belongs to him is derived directly from 
Heaven. His own supernal descent he has 
no misgiving about ; while the language of his 
ancient books, like many of the books them- 
selves, has been handed down to him straight 
from the celestials. The language referred 
to is the Sanskrit. 





It seems that, with the Hindus of antiquity, 
the universal rule was for a teacher to re- 
strict his care to a single pupil, or, at all events, 
to one pupil ata time. For many genera- 
tions, however, Hindu students have studied in 
classes ; and I have heard Pandits attribute to 
this mode of study, from its inferiority to that 
of former days, the comparative superficialness 
of their modern scholarship. There is no 
doubt as concerns the superficialness so frank- 
ly acknowledged ; and the reason assigned for 
it must be, to some extent, the true one. A 
pupil who has a preceptor all to himself, 
with unlimited opportunity to ask questions, 
would not, to be sure, if associated with 
other pupils, be compensated for the lack of 
such opportunity by the stimulus of compe- 
tition. But, in tracing the shallowness of con- 
temporary Panditship to its cause, account 
should also be taken of the diminution of pres- 
tige and profit attached to the character of pre- 
ceptor, which marks the present time, in con- 
trast to times gone by. Before the decay of 
the old Hindu kingdoms, a preceptor—and 
every Pandit was a preceptor —was had 
in honor as such; and further, was secure 
of an affluent maintenance from the benefac- 
tions of the great and wealthy. Then, too, 
Hinduism had a vital existence; whereas, 
in measure as an unshaken belief in it has 
waned, the zeal to master its sacred language 
has slackened, and so has the zeal to encour- 
age those who dedicate themselves to its ac- 
quirement. This being the case, it is no won- 
der that the thoroughness of the Hindu litera- 
rians has now become a poor thing in com- 
parison with that of their predecessors who 
flourished in the ages of faith. 

Nowhere, on this side of the Christian era, 
have we ground to believe that the Sanskrit 
has been a spoken language. Yet its general 
cultivation, long after it had ceased to be a 
medium of domestic oral communication, 
must have been very considerable. As late 
as the tenth century, if not later, we know 
that the scenic exhibition of Sanskrit dramas 
still drew together large audiences ; and as 
these dramas, in their presentation, bore very 
little analogy to our Italian Opera, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that they were 
played before persons who, without under- 
standing what was uttered, found sufficient 
gratification in action substantially pantomim- 
ic. Formany centuries, however, the Sanskrit 
has been as dead as the Latin; a language 
confined to scholars, which, besides read- 
ing and writing it with ease, they could, 
after some practice, learn to speak with 
but slight difficulty. Nor is the custom 
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of speaking it by any means yet entirely dis- 
used. I have often hearda knot of Pandits 
discuss most fluently in Sanskrit, for hours 
together, and that without any special prepa- 
ration. 

If destined for what is reckoned a liberal 
education, the young Hindu is, first of all, 
set to studying Sanskrit grammar. Foremost 
among the Indian grammarians stands P4- 
nini, who, more than two millenniums ago, 
was already a venerable authority. The 
canons of Sanskrit grammar, as he has deliv- 
ered them, are expressed in 3996 highly enig- 
matical aphorisms, distributed into eight books. 
These aphorisms partake largely of the char- 
acter of a memoria technica, and so long as 
they were unaccompanied by illustrative ex- 
amples, constituted, in the absence of viva 
voce explication, simply a gigantic puzzle. 
To be rendered available for general use, 
they demanded a commentary; as the San- 
skrit underwent modification and expansion, 
they were likewise found to require supple- 
mentation ; and from these beginnings grew 
a grammatical literature which now, of itself, 
forms a large library. Abridgments, adapted 
to juvenile capacity of retention, followed in 
process of time, but all in Sanskrit, as the 
old Eton Grammar was all in Latin. And 
thus we have reached the sort of book that is 
placed in the hands of the young Brahman in 
his eighth or ninth year. By his tenth or 
eleventh he has committed it to memory ; 
and then it is gradually explained to him, and 
he is taught the meaning of what he has hither- 
to known only parrotwise. In due course he 
passes to read Panini in his entirety ; and if, 
in exploring Panini’s elucidators, he happens 
to fallin love with grammar, it is fortunate for 
him if his career, as it began with learning 
to use scholastic tools, does not so continue 
to the end. 

Concurrently with the perusal of an element- 
ary grammar, or else immediately afterwards, 
the Hindu youth masters by rote a select voca- 
bulary. From among various compilations 
of this stamp, that of Amara, which bears 
some resemblance to the Onomasticon of 
Julius Pollux, enjoys the most popular vogue. 
To facilitate recollection, it is in verse ; and 
it is chiefly made up of synonyms, arranged 
according to subjects. Owing to the close 
likeness of many vernacular vocables to their 
Sanskrit originals, it is rare that the student 
does not recognize at least one word in each 
group of synonyms, and so obtain a clew to its 
fellows; but then there remains to him the 
difficulty of ascertaining what words are to 
be taken as a group, and also of discriminating 
Vow. VI.—30 





between the interpretation and that which 
is interpreted. Here, therefore, everything 
being in Sanskrit, he again needs the aid of a 
teacher. But, whatever the obscurity of his 
first lessons, their burden is lightened to him 
by their conciseness. Pure effort of memory, 
to the entire exclusion of exercise of judg- 
ment, is all that is exacted from him at the 
outset; and the sages who devised his na- 
tional system of initiatory instruction have 
certainly consulted his comfort to the utmost. 
Their pursuit of the succinct is, indeed, some- 
what extravagantly overdone ; as witness the 
hoary maxim, that a grammarian rejoices in 
economizing half a short vowel, even as he 
rejoices in the birth of a son. 

To the primary text-books which have been 
enumerated is sometimes added a catalogue 
of verbal bases, accompanied by definitions. 
With most or all of the equipment above des- 
ignated, the pupil, whatever particular line of 
study may be determined on as his eventual 
specialty, proceeds to read some classical 
poem ; poetry being prescribed to him as in- 
troductory to prose, both because, on the 
whole,sit is much easier, and because a very 
large proportion of Sanskrit works, the com- 
mentatorial apart, is metrical. Since, how- 
ever, the very acquisition of the language 
ranks as a matter of religious merit, even to 
the securing of future beatitude, the acquaint- 
ance with literature at which a preponderant 
number of students stop short is barely nomi- 
nal. Many, as has been intimated, go on to 
the end of their days, poring over the com- 
plexities of irregular verbs, and lumbering 
their memories with lexical elaborations which, 
according to the principles of the gramma- 
rians, drained to the dregs, are deducible as 
allowabilities. Many more content them- 
selves with mastering the mystery of spelling 
out some simple manual of astrology, oneiro- 
mancy, or palmistry, and give the rest of their 
lives to casting horoscopes, divining dreams, or 
foretelling fortunes. To pass to a higher order 
of literature, a lawyer, in nine cases out of ten, 
is at best a lawyer, and nothing else ; anda like 
exclusiveness of information is observable 
elsewhere, as in a mathematician, a logician, 
or a belles-lettrist, for instance. A _ well- 
read scholar, after our conception of what 
entitles a person to be so called, is a thing 
which nowadays, hawever it was once, is 
quite unknown among the Hindus. Of lib- 
eral curiosity they have not, at present, the 
slightest tincture or appreciation ; and, from 
the insulating and depressing genius of their 
religion, they never could have had very 
much. Especially within certain limits of 
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interest, the modern Hindus have derogated 
most markedly from their ancestors. Only a 
few centuries have elapsed since the Vedas 
and their appendages, the primeval docu- 
ments of their faith, were still widely studied, 
and occupied industriously not merely the 
thoughts of fervent believers, but the pens of 
numerous expositors. Within a few years a 
galvanized sort of life has been seen breathed 
into the investigation, by Hindus, of their 
ancient scriptures ; but yet, taking India as a 
whole, all intelligent acquaintance with those 
scriptures, and, no less, all genuine solicitude 
to revive such acquaintance, have perished 
from it, probably beyond possibility of resus- 
citation. 

Useful or otherwise, the knowledge of a 
Pandit is thus likely to be very narrow. 
But, unless he is an impostor, what he knows 
he knows thoroughly ; allowance being made 
for a large contingent of his mental furniture, 
consisting of cut-and-dried conclusions, in 
which he acquiesces implicitly, without spend- 
ing a thought to ascertain whether they have 
been arrived at legitimately. The soundness 
of their premises, these being a gift of the gods, 
it is not for him to question ; as for the deduc- 
tions from those premises which he finds assert- 
ed, they are the legacy of ancient wisdom ; and 
as for the procedures of that wisdom, indo- 
lence conspires with reverence in deterring him 
from prying into their validity. Ina word, he 
is an excellent conservative. His forefathers, 
for ages and ages, were intrepid and prolific 
inventors, and also were hard thinkers ; but, 
for him, invention is exhausted ; to ratiocinate 
is to supererogate, and the utmost that he aims 
at is to doze over what has been done by 
his predecessors. To convey a fully intelligi- 
ble impression of what those predecessors 
wrought out, I should have to give a sketch 
of Sanskrit literature ; and this 1 may give on 
some future occasion. It must here suffice to 
say, that even the best-informed Pandit is now 
seldom found to have even the smallest inter- 
est in a wider range of subjects than two or 
three, and that, if he has gone through half a 
dozen volumes on each of them critically, he 
is something noticeably out of the common. 
However, with even less of lore than this 
humble modicum, he may have attained to a 
culture of mind such as, of all known langua- 
ges, none but the Sanskrit can impart. In 
the opinion of Southey, and of others before 
and since Southey, who passed judgment with- 
out commission as judges, the Sanskrit, I am 
aware, is only “ a baboon jargon, not worth 
learning.” But one who deserves a hearing 
quite as well as they, Sir William Jones, has 





deliberately pronounced it to be “ of a won- 
derful structure, more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely refined than either;” and few who 
have passed its threshold will be disposed to 
arraign severely the venial exaggerativeness 
of this eulogistic estimate. All deductions 
made, the Sanskrit is still the most philoso- 
phical of extant tongues. He who has ac- 
quired a sound knowledge of it must have 
had experience of a rigorous, though it may 
be one-sided, intellectual gymnastic; and 
such a person we meet with in every respect- 
able Pandit. 

Unless, as not often happens, he turns 
monk, and, by consequence, sinks into dream- 
ing dotage, a Brahman marries young, and, as 
early as any other Hindu, becomes familiariz- 
ed with the cares and the avocations of every- 
day life. Let him, then, be ever so diligent in 
his lucubrations, we seem authorized to expect 
in him an ordinary share of common-sense and 
worldly wisdom. Nor is this expectation fre- 
quently disappointed. While .my Pandits 
knew very much of which their unscholastic 
neighbors were ignorant, those neighbors had, 
in nothing, any advantage over them, either 
theoretically or practically, asconcerned affairs 
of a mundane nature. In short, the Hindu ap- 
peared to me to be exhibited at his very best in 
the Pandit ; and if, as is quite possible, my rem- 
iniscences of the Hindu are more favorable 
than one commonly happens upon, it is be- 
cause my relations with the Pandits were more 
intimate, by much, than with any inferior class 
of the natives of India. 

My first Pandit was f¢warachandra, better 
known by his title of Vidy4sagara, or “ Ocean 
of Learning.” We became acquainted at Cal- 
cutta in 1846. The Pandit, who is a few years 
my senior, had read a little English ; and I had 
read a very litfle Bangali. He has since risen 
to eminence as an educationist, and deserv- 
edly so ; a shrewd perception of what a class- 
book ought to be, anda remarkable ability in 
realizing that perception, being everywhere 
conspicuous in his multifarious publications. 
The Pandit did some Shakespeare with me ; 
and, under his guidance, I took my earliest 
steps in Sanskrit. He was a liberal soul, or 
he would scarcely have smoked my hookah 
with as much relish as if I had been, like him- 
self, a descendant from one of King Adicwara’s 
pentadic hierarchy.* I hope that he profited 
as much by my instruction as I profited by his. 





* «¢ The Brahmanas of Bengal are descended from five 
priests, invited from Kanyakubja by anaes, King 
of Gaura, who is said to have reigned about nine hun- 
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I stayed three years at Calcutta; and my 
only other Pandit there, deserving of notice, 
was a young Brahman whose name I am un- 
able to recall confidently. His faultless sym- 
metry of form and feature is stamped upon 
my memory indelibly. Nor were his mental 
endowments less admirable than his physical. 
His command of English was extraordinary ; 
and in all my Indian experience, I never fell 
in with any Hindu that surpassed him in keen- 
ness of apprehension orin accuracy of expres- 
sion. Our connection terminated with im- 
pressive abruptness. One day he left me about 
sunset, perfect in health, and in his usual buoy- 
ant spirits; and within twelve hours his bro- 
ther called on me, to say that he was dead. 
On returning from my house to his home, which 
lay some two miles out of the city, he was 
seized with cholera. No rational aid was pro- 
curable ; and he was treated after the conse- 
crated routine which, in an exigency like his, 
is every year the sole and ineffectual resource 
of thousands of his countrymen. A priest 
was summoned to his side ; a spell was mutter- 
ed over him ; he was sprinkled with the sacred 
water of the Ganges ; and so he gave up the 
ghost. In the sharpagony of his last moments, 
as I was told, he implored his brother to bring 
a clergyman, that he might not die without 
baptism, The brother, who had no sympathy 
with his erratic ambition, till then unsuspected, 
refused to bea party to hisapostasy. In the 
eyes of his friends, he therefore concluded his 
life as he was supposed to have .passed it, a 
good Hindu. His corpse had already been 
burnt when I was apprised of his untimely 
end. Such, in India, is oftentimes the swift 
transition, alike from the hope of youth and 
from the vigor of manhood, to the deaf dust 
of mortality. 

At Benares, where for five years and a half I 
was connected with the Government college, 
my intercourse with Pandits was both varied 
and extensive. Among those whose scholarly 
aid I availed myself of constantly, was the ex- 
ceedingly able Vitthaha Castrin, who, though 
he did not survive his thirtieth year, was ac- 
counted a prodigy for the scope and exact- 
ness of his erudition. It was with his help, 
chiefly, that I brought out the Asmadodha, 





dred years after Christ.” —Colebrooke, Miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. 2, p. 187. 

The dissertation from which I here quote originally 
appeared in 1798, in the fifth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. There, however, instead of ‘‘ about mine 
hundred years a/ter Christ,” we read ‘‘ about three 
hundred years before Christ.” While the older date 
has not the slightest warrant, the other may represent 
historic verity approximately, 








accompanied by its commentary, and the 
Tattwabodha, two treatises of Vedanta phi- 
losophy. They were printed at Mirzapore 
in 1852, and are, I believe, the first Sanskrit 
texts ever edited by an American. To the 
same Pandit is due most of the correct- 
ness of two Sankhya works which I published 
subsequently. Before I was promoted from 
my professorship at Benares, .and removed 
to Ajmere, I was also enabled, by the invalu- 
able assistance of the accomplished Bapfideva 
Cstrin, to venture on an edition of the Sarya- 
siddhanta, an ancient system of astronomy, 
with the most esteemed of its expositions. 

A more competent collaborator in this un- 
dertaking I could not certainly have found 
in all India. Bapftdeva has long been preémi- 
nently the Coryphzeus of living Hindu astron- 
omers ; and he still, I dare say, stands unique 
among them for adding, to the knowledge 
possessed by his compatriot students of the 
stars, a conversancy with the Principia of 
Newton. 

As I have said above, my Pandits were my 
daily, and often my only companions ; and 
my recollections of India are, consequently, 
largely associated with them. By reason of 
their imperturbable good-nature and dry 
humor, their society was always welcome. 
From their countrymen in general they 
differed, principally, I repeat, merely. as the 
select differ from the vulgar. To fill out 
my chapter, I shall detail a few incidents in 
which they figured conspicuously, if not char- 
acteristically ; for I cannot say that, in 
circumstances kindred to theirs, many a 
Hindu other than a Pandit would not have 
done precisely as they did. 

When living in the district of Ajmere, I was 
one day encamped by the highway just out- 
side the city of Beawur. A violent tomtoming 
suddenly assailing my ears, I stepped to the 
door of my tent, to see what was the occasion 
of it. A large crowd, scarcely visible through 
its own dust, was sweeping past, headed by two 
vigorous drummers, behind whom waddled a 
portly personage strenuously exerting his small 
possibility to look important. The rear was 
brought up by a motley rabble of young and 
middle-aged men, whom I at once recognized 
by an indescribable something about them as 
belonging to the order of the shabby-literary. 
Shortly after, one of my people, happening 
to go into the town, brought back tidings that 
the portly personage aforesaid was a famous 
Acharya, or doctor of doctors, from Mathura, 
and that his attendants, betattered and pulver- 
ous, were his disciples. This visit to Rajputana 
had been only heralded ; a banker of eawut 
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had appropriated a large house for his accom- 
modation, and he and his following had there 
taken up their quarters for a week or two, at 
the cost of their entertainer. It chanced that 
just then I was in a good deal of perplexity 
touching divers problems of Hindu philosophy 
which I was hoping that some dusky prober 
of the profundities would turn up and resolve. 
In the hope that good luck had brought me 
the sort of CEdipus so much desired, I dis- 
patched one of my Pandits, RamadayAlu, to 
inquire of the great man whether a call from 
me would be acceptable. The inquiry met 
with a favorable response; the hour for the 
call was fixed ; and my Pandit and I mounted 
our horses and set out. We were conducted be- 
fore the Presence, whom we found at the end of 
a long room, coiled up sartorially on a piece of 
carpet, propped by a huge bolster, and flanked 
by his favorite pupils, to the number of thirty 


or forty. The great man was not polite enough 


to rise tous, but, after returning our salutations, 
requested us to put ourselves at ease. As the 
place which he pointed out for our ease was 
not the carpet of honor, but the bare plebeian 
floor, and that very dusty, we thanked him for 
his scant civility, and said we preferred to 
stand. Compliments interchanged, the rehear- 
sal of which | forbear, I asked him what depart- 


ments of learning he had made the subject of 
his special attention. “ All departments,” was 
his rather startling reply ; and he was prepared 
to dissipate my dubitations, whatever they 


might be. From a catechizing on the ele- 
ments of logic, a study to which Hindus are 
very partial, he came off but lamely ; and I 
corrected his errors, one by one, as he gave 
forth his decisions with magisterial air and 
utterance. Passing from logic to miscellane- 
ous topics of Hindu learning, I was not long 
in satisfying myself that the man was a gor- 
geous impostor. As fast as I set him right, 
my Pandit assented to alll said, but only to 
encounter a point-blank contradiction from the 
charlatan, echoed by his supporters. At last, 
losing his temper, the fat biped rolled to his 
feet, announcing that he possessed a ready 
remedy when called on to deal with people 
who came to insult him. His attendants, tak- 
ing his drift, grasped their sticks and snatched 
up their clogs. In one of the questionably 
veracious memoirs of Cankara Acharya, I had 
read that the ultimate resort of that great relig- 
ious reformer, when confronted by heretics in- 
tractable to verbal argumentation, was an ap- 
peal to staves and sandals of the orthodox per- 
suasion ; and it really seemed as if I were 
about to have ocular demonstration that this 
medieval improvement on the syllogism had 





been handed down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. My Pandit, who stood near six feet 
high, was, withal, agile and muscular, and 
quite the reverse of timid. Moreover, 
boon nature had fitted him out with a highly 
commendable fist of his own; and he was 
not afraid to use it, at a pinch, instead of 
ignobly buffeting, like the run of Hindus, 
with the palm of the hand. To waive 
prolixity, he was equal to the emergency. 
Fortunately he was provided with a good 
truncheon ; and this, with quaint and quiet 
humor, he began to dandle and twiddle, 
expatiating on its many virtues, as if in soli- 
loquy. Having thus preluded, he calmly 
told the great man that he had shown him- 
self to be an entire humbug, and went on to 
chaff his simple allies for their credulity in 
trusting to such a tympanum. Meanwhile 
the simple allies had gathered about us in 
somewhat impudent proximity, still making 
demonstrations of hostility. My Pandit, 
thereupon, commanded a passage to be 
cleared to the door. There was a moment’s 
pause, and then a reluctant surging to right 
and left. We walked out, got into our sad- 
dles, and returned to ourcamp. On the mor- 
row, we learned that the Acharya’s disciples, 
without even staying to sleep on their suspic- 
ions of their master’s prodigious pretensions, 
had disappeared, one and all, under favor of 
the night. As to the Acharya himself, he had 
been discovered, about the time when hon- 
est people were thinking of breakfast, enjoy- 
ing the dignity of his carpet and bolster in sol- 
itary grandeur. 

But Pandit Ramadaydlu could preach as 
wellas fight. Tosay truth, he wasaltogethera 
most efficient representative of the Hindu 
church militant. Itinerating among my 
schools one morning, on reaching the end of 
my march, just as I had got off my horse and 
stood sipping my coffee, I overheard the word 
suttee from my servants talking together. I 
soon ascertained that a widow, whose home 
was in a village just over the Udaypur frontier, 
had resolved to burn herself with the corpse 
of her husband that day at sunrise. The sun 
had then been up about twenty minutes, and 
was still leaning his drowsy disk ona thick bank 
of frozen mist; it was full eight miles, meas- 
ured by the crow, to the spot appointed for 
the revolting sacrifice ; and I had just gallop- 
ed twenty-two miles on end. I was fresh, 
however; and my horse did not seem to be 
jaded. So I mounted again, inviting my Pan- 
dit to keep me company ; and away we dash- 
ed across country. Not unnaturally, our 
thoughts turned, during our short steeple-chase, 
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to the concomitants of scenes like that which 
we were hurrying to prevent, if prevention 
were possible: the struggle of the forlorn vic- 
tim between love of life and dread of a tortur- 
ing death, the drugged draught, the agoniz- 
img shrieks, the rude din of drums and horns 
to drown them, and the sullen silence signify- 
ing that the horrid deed is done. By-and-by 
we descried on the horizon a thin streak of 
pale smoke, rising sheer from the earth, 
through the still air of the winter morning. 
All was then over, we well knew ; but we push- 
ed on, andtwo more miles of fields and waste 
brought us to the funeral-pile. We were too 
late by an hour. “She is at peace,” sighed 
my worthy Pandit, from whom I never heard 
a sigh before or after. ‘As the snake-catcher 
forcibly drags the serpent from his earth, so, 
bearing her husband from hell, with him she 
shall enjoy heavenly bliss.” It is the faithful 
spouse that refuses to outlive her lord, whom 
the ancient lawgiver Angiras, enunciating the 
decrees of the immortals, here has in his con- 
templation ; and deep must be the affection, 
and firm the faith, that can accept this bitter- 
sweet evangel. ‘To return, the mourners and 


spectators, say twoscore, men and women, 
were squatting about on their chines in clus- 
ters, and chatting with their customary heavy 


listlessness. As usual, there was no interval 
of a minute in which one did not hear from 
them the word /aise, ‘‘ coppers.” The poor 
creatures, if they had had any emotion to 
expend, had got well to the end of it, and had 
already diverted their meditations to prices, 
wages, and the sordid economies inseparable 
from daily drudgery and a straitened liveli- 
hood. The Pandit, surmising them, from ap- 
pearances, to be quite enough at leisure from 
their grief, or interest in what had been going 
forward, to give ear to a little good advice, took 
up his parable, after a brief interval of recol- 
lection, and proceeded to pronounce a ha- 
rangue, to which I listened with no little sur- 
prise. I had long been convinced that the 
Pandit was a very good man, and equally a 
very good fellow ; but I then had gratifying 
proof that, despite the warping and benumbing 
influences of his ancestral superstition, he was 
humane through and through, that he could 
enter into the inmost feelings of the humblest of 
his race, and that his power of eloquence corre- 
sponded in full to the heartiness of his philan- 
thropic sympathy. Nothing less than a gift like 
his could have roused from their habitual bo- 
vine torpor, as he roused, the wretched peas- 
ants whom he strove to dissuade from the fur- 
ther practice of such a barbarity as they had just 
been countenancing. Whether or not with 





intention to keep their word, they were profuse 
oftheir promises to do better in all future time ; 
and again and again, in their homely, rustic 
way, but with every token of sincerity, they 
thanked him for his benevolent counsels. 
Catching sight of his sacred cord, by which 
they knew him for a Brahman, they ended with 
prostrating themselves at his feet, and asking 
his blessing ; and as to benedictions, I am 
sure he could not have thrown into them more 
effusiveness of unction if he had been a bishop. 
The hapless widow, we were told, was a pretty 
girl of eighteen. And there before us lay, 
instead of her prettiness, a little skull with very 
white teeth, and a few dainty bones. We 
warmed our half-starved fingers by the smoul- 
dering pyre, and went our way. 

Another of my Pandits at Ajmere was R4- 
manatha. His chief forte was Hindu law, 
in which he was notably proficitnt. I 
lodged him on my premises, and often used 
to send for him at ten o'clock at night, if 
I had not been able to work at Sanskrit 
by day. He was in my service abouta year. 
Shortly before he left me, he was prostrated 
by fever, and for some days was in a critical 
condition. Everything that was practicable, 
consistently with his aversion to our medi- 
cine, was anxiously done for him ; and when 
he appeared to be mending, I ventured to go 
over, on a pressing call, to the neighboring 
station of Nusseerabad. In my absence, his 
servant, latein the evening, reported to my 
wife that he had had a relapse, and seemed 
to be fast sinking. I had left some guests in 
my house, and among them was an English 
officer. No tinre was to be lost; and my 
wife, on consulting with my friend the officer, 
came to the conclusion that a stimulant 
might do the patient good, and could do him 
noharm. This decision arrived at, my friend 
poured out a generous glass of neat brandy, 
and got himself piloted to the Pandit’s lodge. 
The Pandit’s servant, determined that his 
master, if die he must, should die according 
to rule, had called in half a dozen or so of 
his priestly brethren. A Hindu, I should men- 
tion, if strictly observant of the proprieties 
of ritual prescription, is to yield up his breath 
in contact with the earth. The orthodox 
brotherhood had, accordingly, stretched the 
sick man on the ground; and my friend 
came in just as one of them was prizing 
open his teeth with a twig, while another 
was standing by, with a bottle of Ganges- 
water in his hand, watching his chance to 
administer the stale potion which was to 
smooth the Pandit’s passage to Paradise. 
My friend, a stranger to the import of this 
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sacramental function, imagined, from what 
he saw, that nothing less than foul murder 
could be doing, and demonstrated as any 
other unappreciative Briton would have done 
at a similar conjuncture. Premachandra, 
him of the felonious twig, he gripped incon- 
tinently, and hurled in one direction, and 
Sivaprasada, bott!e-holder of the sacrosanct 
viaticum, in another. On this, astonished 
Brahmanry, staying for no fresh outrages, 
sought the door, and melted precipitately 
into the night, leaving my martial friend 
master of the situation, in his character of 
extemporary leech. The poor Pandit was 
all but insensible, and looked to be near his 
last gasp. My friend lifted him to his cot, 
poured in the brandy, and sat by long enough 
to see some good effects from it. In brief, 
within a week the Pandit was able to crawl 
to my study. He was full of gratitude; and 
yet it was evident there was something on his 
mind, Finally, he got on the subject of the 
wonder-working elixir to which he owed, 
confessedly, his new lease of life. He was 
sure that we Franks were in possession of 
the true nectar, fondly fabled to be the pecu- 
lium of the gods. No sooner had the egre- 
gious liquid passed his lips than he felt him- 
self endowed with all the six faculties told 
In particular, 
the 
bondage of gravitation. He had no doubt 
that, though he seemed to be pressing his bed 
with his back, his nose was actually within 
six inches of the rafters. And so he went on, 
much tomy amusement. But there was some- 
thing behind. He found himself getting well 
again, true enough; but had he not been be- 
holden, for his convalescence, to something 
forbidden in his Scriptures ? I parried the in- 
terrogatory ; and so far as I know, he never 
became aware that he had swallowed strong 
drink. While continuing tobe harassed by 
uncertainty, he bethought himself of the cele- 
brated Pokhar Lake, happily only five miles 
distant, by bathing in which, whether one 
is eaten, the while, by an alligator or not, 
all sinfulness, even to its most delicate taint, 


of in the Yoga philosophy.* 
he had all at once been released from 





* «* Power is eight-fold : consisting in the faculty of 
shrinking into a minute form to which everything is 
pervious ; or enlarging to a gigantic body ; or assum- 
ing levity (rising along a sunbeam to the solar orb) ; 
or possessing unlimited reach of organs (as touching 
the moon with the tip of a finger) ; or irresistible will 
(for instance, sinking into the earth as easily as in 
water) ; dominion over all beings, animate or inani- 
mate ; faculty of changing the course of nature ; abil- 
ity to accomplish everything desired.”-—Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays, vol. 1, p. 250. 





is washed away infallibly. So to Pokhar he 
pilgrimaged, transacted his ablutions unde- 
voured by its scaly denizens, and once again 
rejoiced in a conscience void of offence. 
Within a twelvemonth afterwards he was 
carried off by cholera. 

From the end of 1856 till the spring of 1862 
I was, most of the time, wandering about the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories ; and there, 
more than ever, my Pandits were my insepara- 
ble associates. But I fear they may be grow- 
ing tedious. Oddities there were among them 
everywhere. At Benares, I read, for a while, 
with one who had a disagreeable habit of eructa- 
tion. Belching I knew to be the high-polite 
Hindu method of testifying one’s satisfaction 
at the end of feeding, when dining out ; being, 
in elegant and economical combination, a 
returning of thanks to one’s host and an airy 
sort of grace after meat. The Pandit dic not, 
however, mess at my expense; and, conse- 
quently, his waste of flatulent thankfulness 
puzzled me. At last it came out that his 
sonorous explosions were unstudied. I named 
and advised a remedy for them, provided he 
knew of none. In reply, he gravely assured 
me that he had already lighted on the very 
ne plus ultra of carminatives; and this con- 
sisted in the reverent repetition, next the 
heart,—as our ancestors once phrased it, that 
is to say, fasting,—of the words bahulam 
chhandast. And then, after his incurable fash- 
ion of flying off, on any the least provocation, at 
a pedantic tangent, he treated me toa lecture 
on the five physiological modifications of breath, 
prana, vyana, apana, samdanaand udéna. In 
explanation, the words which he recommended 
as so efficacious against wind are an apho- 
rism from P4anini’s Grammar, signifying that 
“manifold construction is permissible in the 
Vedas.” The man, I ought to add, was not 
in the slightest degree a wag, and, exception- 
ally for a Pandit, had no more sense of the 
humorous than a Scotchman. 

Another of my Pandits was very fond of 
singing, and long importuned me, before I 
yielded, to indulge him with leave to warble. 
He was very emphatic in asserting that he had 
a voice, and, after undergoing a sample of his 
vocalization, I needed no further evidence that 
he had, and pretty much such a one as might 
be predicated of most quadrupeds. Hindu 
music is, in truth, a fearful thing, being simply 
an alternation of roars, screams, croaks and 
squeaks ; and the more volume there is of them, 
the finer is the music. Once, when present at 
the playing of a regimental band, on my ask- 
ing a certain Raja which of the instruments 
he preferred, I was in no wise surprised at 
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my majestatic friend’s reply, “the base|of most astonishing nonsense. In Sanskrit 
drum.” |he was no mean adept ; but he also had at 

The most eccentric of all my Pandits I have | his fingers’ ends all the crazinesses of his fan- 
reserved, to speak of in conclusion. ‘This/tastic religion and philosophy. Of Jainas 
was a Jaina priest. The Jainas, as the reader | there are two grand divisions, denominated 
may want to be told, are professed atheists ; | with reference to the great vestiary question. 
and their worship of no god at all is a very|One sect is the Cwetambara ; the other, the 
cumbrous piece of business. To them all|Digambara. The Qwetambaras, or “clad in 
manifestations of life are on a parity : tokilla white,” go decently dressed, and likewise 
mosquito, with malice aforethought, is as|carve the images of their saint, Parsvanatha, 
wicked as toslaya man; and even to kill one |in drapery. ‘The Digambaras, or “ clad with 
from carelessness or inattention is a sin of| the regions of space”—a nice oriental way of 
troublesome expiation. Some of their pre-| putting “naked” —patronize, in contradistinc- 
cautions to go through the world without|tion, the simpler charms of nudity. My 
committing murder are, as might be anticipa- | Jatin was great on the momentous importance 
ted, sufficiently curious. For instance, my | of the fundamental principles by which these 
Jaina Pandit, or Jatin, who used to walk two|two classes of religionists are discriminated. 
miles to me, swept every inch of the way, | He himself was a Cwetambara; and the very 
where he was to put down his foot, with alight | thought of Digambarism was an abomination 
broom. Furthermore, out of mercy to vagrant|tohim. In the passion of his wrathful indigna- 
flies, and such small deer, he wore, just under | tion, he went so far, on one occasion, as to 
his nose, and falling over his mouth, a little | declare to me that a Digambara could scarce- 
apron, the strings of which were tied behind|ly be more of a miscreant, if he believed in 
his ears. His time, when he was with me,|a god. But Jainas and their recondite dis- 
was impartially divided between attending to|tinctions are not things that we have yet 
my questions and looking out for and rescu- | learned to take any very deep interest in ; and 
ing small insects in situations of peril. ‘The|they might as well have been left, 1 appre- 
life of a Jaina must, forsooth, be a sweet thing, | hend, where I picked them up, in the wilds of 
as the ladies say. My Jatin was a repertory | Rajputana. 





MY DAY IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Ir was the morning of our eighth day in | wahne, and finding it in the hands of 
Ahwahne; and the next day we must go. white men, fled on to some still remoter 
If it had been my birthday of my | walled valley, where he lives in a wigwam 
eightieth year in Ahwahne, I could not have | to-day. 
clung to the valley more fondly. As I “John Murphy, guide,” as with quaint 
looked up to the dark line of firs on either | dignity he writes his name, stood near me, 
side of the Great Fall, I pictured to myself the | also looking up at the Fall. 
form of that six-year-old boy of the Ahwah- “When you come back next year,’s ye 
nechee, who, when the white men entered | say you're comin’, but then folks never does 
the valley, was seen climbing, naked, like a | come back when they say they will,” said 
wild chamois, on the glistening granite face | Murphy, “I'll hev a trail built right to the 
of the rock-wall, midway between heaven | base o’ thet upper fall.” 
and earth, to escape the enemy. A cruel “Why, Mr. Murphy, where will you put 
man of his tribe lured him down and gave | it?” I said, looking along the sheer gray wall 
him captive to the white men, who christened | three thousand feet high. 
him Reuben, put trowsers on him, and sent “There’s plenty of places. I'll make it 
him to school. But just when they thought | as broad ’n’ easy a trail ’s there is in this 
they had him tamed, he stole two horses and | valley,” said Murphy quietly; “’tain’t half 
ran away, “‘to illustrate the folly of attempt- | so steep as ‘tis up Indian Canyon, where 
ing to civilize the race,” says the biographer | they’ve just finished a new trail this week ; 
of the poor Ahwahnechee ; “to illustrate the | at least so they say; I hain’t seen it.” 
spell of Ahwahne,” say I. Swift on the “ Up Indian Canyon,” I exclaimed, for I 
stolen horses I know he rode back to Ah- ' knew where that lay; it was the next one to 
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the east of the Great Fall, and in one of the 
steepest parts of the valley. “Then why 
can I not go out of the valley that way, and 
strike across to Gentry’s?” 

Murphy hesitated. 

“Well, ye might; an’ ‘twould be jest 
what you'd like; you could cross the Yo 
Semite Creek just above the Fall, an’ go up 
on to Eagle Pint; an’ the view from there is 
finer than ’tis from Sentinel Dome where I 
took ye yesterday. But ye see I mistrust 
whether the river ain’t too high to ford.” 

What more could be needed to make one 
resolve to go? ~Boom-boom-boom, sounded 
the deep violoncello undertones of the Fall, 
thundering down from the sky, three thousand 
feet up. Ford that? Every drop of blood 
in one’s veins took a bound at the thought. 

All the Scotchman in Murphy demurred 
about the undertaking; but the woodsman 
and the sympathizing guide conquered. 

“I'd like to hev ye see it. first rate,” he 
said, “‘ but I want ye to understand before we 
set out, that I shan’t cross if I think there’s 
any resk.” 

This last with a determination of tone 
which was worthy of Cromwell. 

In an hour all was ready, and, in spite of 
shaking heads and warning voices, we set 
out. In that short time the usual amount of 
conflicting testimony had been gathered as 
to the trail and the condition of the river. 
‘The “trail was finished ;” “the trail was 
only half done;” “the river was much too 
high to be forded;” “a man had come 
across yesterday, without trouble.” 

“TI expect ye’d kind o’ hate to give up, 
an’ come down into the valley agin?” said 
Murphy, inquiringly, as we rode out into the 
meadows. 

“Mr. Murphy,” I replied, “I shall not 
give up, and come down into the valley 
again. ‘There must be some other way of 
getting across, higher up. Is there not?” 

If Mr. Murphy perceived the truly feminine 
manner in which I defined my position, the 
delicious contrast between my first sentence 
and my last, he did pot betray any con- 
sciousness of it, but answered with undisturbed 
gravity : 

“Why, yes; there’s the old Mono Trail, a 
good piece farther up the river. But I 
dunno ’s you could ride so far’s that. How- 
ever, we don’t know yet but what we can get 
over to the first ford.” And Murphy relapsed 
into his customary thoughtful silence. 

The meadow was dewy and sweet ; through 
the lush grass and brakes we rode past red 
lilies, white azalias, columbines, and wild 





roses: after half an hour of this, we struck 
the new trail and began climbing the wall. 

Almost at once, by the first two or three 
bends of the trail, we were lifted so high 
above the valley, that its walls seemed to round 
and close to the west, and the green meadow 
and its shining river sank, sank, like a mal- 
achite disk, slowly settling into place, at 
bottom. The trail was steeper than any we 
had seen. Even Murphy muttered disap- 
provingly at some of its grades, and jumped 
down and walked to make the climb easier 
for his old gray. On our left hand rose a granite 
wall, so straight that we could see but a little 
way up, so close that we had need to take 
care in turning corners not to be bruised by its 
sharp points, and so piled up in projecting and 
overlapping masses that, mountain as it was, it 
seemed as if it might topple at any second. On 
our right hand—space ! nothing more ; radiant, 
sunny, crisp, clear air: across it I looked 
over at the grand domes and pinnacles of the 
southern wall of Ahwahne.; down through it 
I looked into the depths of Ahwahne; away 
from it I turned, dizzy, shuddering, and found 
the threatening rocks on the left friendly by 
contrast. ‘Then, with impatience at my own 
weakness, I would turn my face toward the 
measureless space again, and compel myself to 
look over, and across, and out and down. 

But it could not be borne for many minutes ; 
even Murphy did not like it. 

“T reckon this trail won’t be much of a 
favorite,” he said grimly ; “’pears to me it’s 
worse’n ’t used to be gettin’ up among 
the trees, on the Injun trail.” We zigzagged 
so sharply that we seemed often to be merely 
doubling on our own track, with no percepti- 
ble gain, although each ascent was so steep 
that the horses had to stop for breath every 
two or three minutes. But to all my pro- 
positions to walk Murphy replied with firm 
denial. 

“You'll be tired enough, come night, any- 
how,” he said, with a droll mixture of com- 
passion and approbation in his voice: “you 
stay where ye be; that horse can do it well 
enough.” 

But he led his own more than half the way. 

New flowers, and new ferns, that I had not 
found before in all Ahwahne, hung thick on 
the rocky wall, which, facing south, has sun 
all day, and can make the most of Ahwahne’s 
short summers. 

Every cleft was full of color or of nod- 
ding green. High in the very topmost crev- 
ices waved scarlet and blue blossoms like 
pennons, so far above our heads that we could 
see no shape, only the fluttering color ; and 
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long sprays of yellow honeysuckle swept into 
our very faces again and again. 

Suddenly, Murphy halted, and exclaimed : 

“T vow!” 

Several other voices spoke at once, surprise 
and curiosity in their tones: a bend in the 
trail concealed the speakers. I hurried 
around it, and found myself facing four men 
working with pickaxes and spades on the 
trail. A small fire was burning on the rocks, 
and a big iron pot of coffee boiled and bub- 
bled above it, exhaling delicious fragrance. 
The men leaned on their tools and looked 
atme. I looked atMurphy. Nobody spoke. 
This was the end of the new trail ! 

“TI s’pose ye can get through well enough : 
the bushes are cut down,” said one. 

Murphy said something in a tone so low 
I could not hear; I fear it was not compli- 
mentary to my riding. 

“Mr. Murphy,” said I, “I would rather 
ride all day and all night in the woods than 
ride down this precipice again. Pray keep 
on. I can follow wherever you can go.” 

Murphy smiled pityingly at me, and went 
on talking with the men. Then he walked 
away with them for a few moments. When 
he came back, I read in his eyes that we 
were to go on. 

“There’s the old Injun trail,” he said, 
“there ain’t any trouble about the trail. The 
thing that stumps me, is the river ; there don’t 
none of these men think you can get over.” 

* But I’m goin’ to get you through to Gen- 
try’s, somehow, before I sleep,” added Mur- 
phy, with a new and delightful doggedness 
spreading over his face ; and he sprang into his 
saddle, and pushedon. One of the men pick- 
ed up his hatchet, and followed, saying : 

“There’s a bad piece just out yonder; 
I guess I'll fix a little for the lady.” 

The “ piece” consisted simply of a brook, 
full of bowlders, water running like a mill-race, 
fallen trees and bent saplings, and tangled 
bushes all woven and interwoven above it. 
How we got over I do not know. ‘Then the 
knight with the hatchet went back, and we 
began to pick our way up Indian Canyon. I 
could see no trail. All I knew was that 
Murphy was zigzagging along before me, on 
the steep side of the Canyon, through thickets 
of interlaced growths of all sorts, and over 
numberless little streams which were foam- 
ing across our track, and that I was following 

im. 

“Don’t try to guide the horse,” he called 
back to me every few minutes. “ He'll fol- 
— me, or pick out a better way for him- 
se = . 





The “ better way” resulted presently ina 
most surprising sensation. Lifting one fore- 
foot after the other carefully, and setting them 
both down firmly on the farther side of a big 
fallen tree, my horse whisked his two hind- 
feet over at one jump, which nearly threw 
me over his head. 

“You villain!” shouted Murphy, who 
happened to be looking back. “ ‘That's be- 
cause he’s gettin’ tired ; I'll look out and not 
lead ye over any more trees big enough to 
jump.” 

Many an extra half-mile did we ride be- 
fore night by reason of this: it was hours 
before I could ride my horse at the smallest 
log without a sharp terror. 

But Indian Canyon did not last long. Once 
at the head of it, we came out into magnifi- 
cent spaces of forest; pines and firs from one 
hundred to three hundred feet high, all about 
us, and as far as we could see, and it seemed 
as if we could look off as far as upon an 
ocean, for the trunks rose straight, and bare, 
and branchless for fifty, sixty, eighty feet. 
The ground was indescribably soft, with 
piled layers of brown pine needles, and 
high-branching brakes, which bent noise- 
lessly under our feet. In and out among 
the fallen trees, now to right, now to left, 
Murphy pushed on, through these trackless 
spaces, as unhesitatingly as on a turnpike. 

Following a few paces behind, I fell into 
asilence as deep as his. I lost consciousness 
of everything except the pure animal delight 
of earth, and tree, and sky. I did not know 
how many hours had passed, when Murphy 
suddenly stopped, and said : 

“You set as if you was getting tired. 
I reckon you'd better rest a spell here ; 
an’ I'll go down on foot to the river an’ see 
if we can get across. You'll feel better, too, 
if you eat somethin’.” And he looked at me 
a little anxiously. 

It was past noon. 


Murphy was right; it 
was high time for rest and for lunch, but 


merely to leave the saddle was not rest. The 
intense realization of the grandeur and the 
solitude was only heightened as I sat all, all 
alone, in such silence as I never knew, in 
such space as I never felt. Murphy was not 
gone, he said, more than ten minutes, but in 
that ten minutes I lived the life of all hermits 
who have ever dwelt in desert or mountain. 

As he came slowly" towards me, I studied 
his face: Ford? or no ford? 

I could not gather a gleam of indication, 
but one learns strange reticence with reticent 
people. I did not speak, only smiled: Mur- 
phy did not speak, only smiled, but shook 
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his head, and began at once to fasten the 
saddle-bags on his saddle again. 

In a moment, though, he spoke. ‘No use. 
Couldn’t get across there myself, nohow. I 
never see the river so high ’t this time o’ 
year.” 

Now what was to be done? The old Mono 
trail, of which Murphy had spoken, came up 
the other side of Indian Canyon, and struck 
the river four miles higher. We could not 
be many miles from that trail; but the find- 
ing it was a matter of luck and chance. We 
might strike off on the ridges along the 
river, in just the line to hit it. We might 
wander about for hours, and not find it. 
Then, again, when we had found it, and by it 
had reached the river, what if even there the 
river proved unfordable ? This was Murphy’s 
great point of perplexity, I could see. 

** We should have hard work to get back 
to the valley again to-night,” he said. 

I shuddered at the thought of riding down 
that wall after dark. But I kept silence. I 
did not wish to seem to bias his decision. 
At last he burst out with— 

“I’m blamed if I know what to do. I 
hate to give up an’ go back’s bad’s you can. 
I can sleep well enough under a tree, if wust 
comes to wust, but I dunno’s’t’s right to run 
any risk on’t for you.” 

Sleeping under a tree, with brave, kind, 
old Murphy to keep a watch-fire burning, 
looked to me like paradise in comparison 
with riding down Indian Canyon at night. 

“Mr. Murphy,” said I, “you must decide. 
I myself would far rather ride all night, or 
sit all night under a tree, than go down that 
trail again. I am not in the least afraid of 
anything excepting that. But I promised to 
be guided by your judgment, and I will. I 
will turn right round now, and go back to the 
valley, if you say so. But you must decide. 
Do just what you really think best.” 

This I said because my whole heart was 
set on going to Gentry’s by the Mono trail. 

Murphy pulled out his watch. It was 
half-past one o’clock. 

“T don’t think we could be later ’n three, 
gettin’ to the river,” he said. “I'll do it! 
I'll resk it!” 

“ But I dunno ’s now I’m doin’ right,” he 
added, as I clapped my hands ,and sprang 
up. Isat down again and looked at him re- 
proachfully. 

“Yes, yes, I’ll resk it,” he exclaimed. “I 
wan't agoin’ back on myself, but I dunno ’s 
I’m doin’ right for all that.” 

After we were mounted, Murphy stood 
still for some minutes, looking carefully all 





around, taking his bearings. Then he rode 
off in a direction apparently at right angles 
to the river. Now I was to find out— 
I who had thought the trail up Indian Can- 
yon well nigh impassable—what it is to 
ride where there is no trail. Over steep 
slopes, thick with bowlders and bushes, and 
no trace of a path—along rocky ledges, 
‘where loose stones rolled under the horses’ 
feet at every step,—three times Murphy tried 
too near the river to get up to the Mono 
trail. At last he turned back and struck 
down into the leveler spaces of forest again. 
It began to seem as if we were riding round 
and round ia circles; north and south, and 
east and west, seemed alike ; it was hard to 
believe that Murphy had any plan, any in- 
stinct. Acre after acre of pine-forest, hill 
after hill of bowlders and bushes, valley after 
valley with threading streams at bottom, we 
crossed. Sometimes we came upon great 
fields of low berry-bearing bushes, under the 
majestic pines. There was something infi- 
nitely touching in the sight of these stores of 
$tiny fruit for the feeble folk who live on wing 
and in nests in the wilderness. Clumps of 
the strange red snow-flower, too, we saw in 
the wildest and most desolate places. Surely 
there can be no flower on earth whose look 
so allies it to uncanny beings and powers. 
““Sarcodes sanguinea,” the botanists have 
called it; I believe the spirits of the air 
know it by some other. 

Imagine a red cone, from four to ten inches 
in height, and one to two in diameter, set firmly 
in the ground. It is not simply red, it is blood- 
red; deep and bright as drops from living 
veins. It is soft, flesh-like, and in the begin- 
ning shows simply a surface of small, close, 
lapping, sheath-like points, as a pine-cone 
does. These slowly open, beginning at the 
top, and as they fold back you see under 
each one a small flower, shaped like the flow- 
er of the Indian Pipe, and of similar pulpi- 
ness. ‘This also is blood-red ; but the center 
of the cone, now revealed, is of a fleshy- 
pinkish white ; so also is the tiny, almost 
imperceptible stem which unites the flower 
to it. They grow sometimes in clumps, like 
the Indian Pipe, three or four in a clump, 
sometimes singly. As far off as one can see 
down the dim vistas of these pine-forests will 
gleam out the vivid scarlet of one of these 
superb uncanny flowers. When its time 
comes to die, it turns black, so that in its 
death, also, it looks like a fleshly thing linked 
to mysteries. 

At last Murphy shouted triumphantly from 
ahead: “Here's the trail. Fetched it this 
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time ; now keep up, sharp ;” and he rode off 
down a steep and rocky hillside, at a rate 
which dismayed me. The trail was faint, 
but distinct: at times on broad opens, it 
spread out suddenly into thousands of narrow 
dusty furrows; these had been made by 
flocks of sheep driven through earlier in the 
season. From some of these broad opens 
were magnificent views of the high Sierras ; 
we were six thousand feet high, but they 
were five and six and eight thousand feet 
higher still; their glistening white peaks 
looked like ice-needles, sharp, thick-set 
against the far blue sky ; between us and them, 
a few miles off, to the left, lay the beau- 
tiful granite-walled, meadow-paved abyss of 
Ahwahne, but its narrow opening made no 
perceptible break in the grand surfaces of 
green and gray over which we looked to 
the horizon. It seemed long before we 
reached the river. At first sight of its 
gleam through the trees, Murphy drove 
his spurs into his horse, and galloped to- 
wards it. Slowly he rode up and down the 
bank, looking intently at the water. Then 
he turned and rode back to me. As before, 
I studied his reticent face in vain. But, when 
he began to speak, his eyes twinkled. 

“It’s runnin’ pretty fast, but I can get ye 


over; I'll do it now, if I have to carry ye. 
But I’m goin’ to ride over fust to see how 


the stones lay,” and he plunged in. I had 
hard work to hold my horse back from fol- 
lowing. Suddenly Murphy looked back 
and shouted, “Come on. ’Taint so deep ’s 
I thought; come right on.” Fora second I 
shrank. Murphy was half across; the water 
was foaming high; I could see no bottom ; 
Murphy’s feet were thrown up by an inex- 
plicable gymnastic twist,.so that they were 
nearly on his horse’s back, and nearly to his 
feet the water came ; the current seemed to 
me swift enough to carry any living thing, 
man or horse, off his legs ina second. But 
shame made me bold, and I rode in. At 
the first gurgling rush of the water under me, 
and the first sway of my horse’s body in it, 
I leaned forward, clutched his neck, shut my 
eyes, drew up my left foot, and tried not to 
think. It could not have been more than 
four or five minutes across, by the watch; 
but there are other measures of time than 
time. When I scrambled out dripping on 
the bank, Murphy sat on his horse looking at 
me kindly. 

“Ye done that fust rate,” he said, “ an’ 
now the sooner we push on the better.” 

I pleaded for five minutes’ rest for the horses 
to nibble the low green grass which grew in 





the little bit of meadow at the ford. Poor 
things! it was half-past four o'clock ; not a 
mouthful of food had they had since morn- 
ing. For the last two hours mine had been 
snatching mouthfuls of every eatable and un- 
eatable shrub we had passed. 

But Murphy was inexorable. “’Twon’t do 
them no good, the little bit they'd get, an’ 
we’ve got considerable ridin’ to do yet,” he 
said. 

“ How far is it to Gentry’s now?” said I. 

“JI dunno exactly,” replied Murphy, 
Wise Murphy! “If we'd come out on 
Eagle Pint, where we calculated to, it’ud ha’ 
been about six miles from there to Gentry’s. 
But it’s some farther from here.” 

Some farther! into sunless, pathless 
woods, miles and miles of them,—out on 
bare plateaus, acres and acres of them,— 
down canyons, steep and ledged with bare 
rocks, or jungled with trees and bushes, 
down one side, over the stream at bottom, 
and up the other side, across three of them, 
led that Mono trail. And after the woods, 
and the plateaus, and the canyons, came more 
woods; “the last woods,” said Murphy, 
and they did last. These were the great 
Tamarack Flats. Dense, dark, desolate; 
trees with black-seamed bark, straight and 
branchless, unloving and grim, up to the very 
tops; and even the tops did not seem to 
blend, though they shut out the sky. A 
strange ancient odor filled the air, as from 
centuries of distilling essence of resins, and 
mouldering dust of spices. Again, and again, 
and again, we were stopped by a fallen tree, 
which lay, barring our path for a hundred 
feet each way, and crossed again itself by 
other fallen trees, till we had to whirl and 
twine and ride up and down to get out of the 
corral. Then we would come to a huge 
snow-bank, nine, ten feet high, curiously 
dotted and marked over the whole surface, 
where rain-drops had pattered down, and 
pine-needles had fallen; around these also 
we had to ride, for they were too soft to bear 
the horses’ weight. 

After these circuits it was very hard to find 
the trail again, for there was no trace of it 
on the ground—only old blazes on the trees 
to indicate it. 

Sometimes Murphy would tell me to wait 
where I was, and not stir, while he rode back 
and forth looking*for a blaze on a tree. 
Sometimes I spied the blaze first ; and then [ 
felt a thrill of real backwoods achievement. 

On one of the opens he suddenly halted, 
and, waiting for me to come up, pointed to a 
mark in the dust. 
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“There’s something ye never see before, I 
reckon,” he said. 

It was a broad print in the dust, as if a 
mitten had been laid down heavily. 

“That’s the trail of a grizzly,” exclaimed 
Murphy exultantly, “he was the last along 
this road.” 

A little further on he stopped again, and 
after leaning low from his horse and looking 
closely at the ground, called back to me : 

** There’s been a whole herd of deer along 
here, not but a very little while ago. I'd ha’ 
liked it if you could ha’ had a look at ’em.” 

Grizzlies, deer, and if there were any other 
wild creature there, I should have been glad 
to see them all. Murphy and I seemed to 
belong to the wilderness as much as they. I 
felt ready to meet my kin, and rather lonely 
that they were all out of the way. But I 
wished that they kept their house better 
lighted. It was fast growing dark ; very dark 
very fast. It was already quite impossible 
for me to see the blazes on the trees; and 
Murphy had often to ride close up to a tree 
to make sure he was right. The blazes were 
old, and in many places almost the color of 
the rest of the tree. I could see that Murphy 
was anxious. He kept his horse at the fast- 


est gait he thought I could follow, and said 


to me every now and then, “ Ye must keep 
up ’s well’s ye can. These woods is pretty 
dark.” 

My horse was a pacer, originally; but bad 
usage and old age had so robbed him of his 
gait, that the instant he moved quickly he 
became almost unendurable. It was neither 
pace, trot, nor run, but a capricious mixing 
of the three. Hunger and crossness now 
added to the irregularity of his motions, and 
it was simply impossible for me to bear more 
than a few minutes at a time of anything but 
a walk. I felt also a singular indifference to 
getting out of that wood. It was uncanny in 
its gloom and damp and chill; but I liked 
being there. Its innumerable and impene- 
trable black vistas had an indescribable fas- 
cination. And here and there, even in the 
darkest distances, gleamed out the vivid 
warmthless glow of the mysterious snow- 
plants ; sometimes just in the edge of the 
snow-drifts ; sometimes on the banks of inky 
brooks. 

Very dark, very fast, it grew ; Murphy rode 
pitilessly ahead, and I crept patiently along, 
keeping my eye on the ghostly winding white 
of his horse among the trees. Suddenly I saw 
a light to the left, and Murphy wheeling to- 
wards it. I hurried up. Never shall I forget 
the picture I saw. A smouldering fire, two 





evil-looking men crouching over it; their 
mules tied to a tree; and a third still more 
villainous-looking man leading up a third 
mule. 

But Murphy hailed them with as cheery 
good fellowship as if they had been old 
friends. 

“« How far is it to Gentry’s ?” 

“Five miles,” said they sullenly. 

“’Taint now,” exclaimed Murphy, startled 
into a tone of real astonishment. 

“Guess you'll think so before you get 
there: five good miles,” said the man who 
was leading up the mule. 

Murphy rode on without a word, but in a 
few moments he turned to me, and said, 
energetically : 

“Ye must reely keep up smart now. I 
couldn’t possibly follow this trail, if it was to 
get much darker,” and he fairly galloped 
off ; turning back, however, to say in a lower 
tone, “I shouldn’t wonder if them men were 
runnin’ a man off from jail.” 

Luckily, the last three miles of the five 
were on the high road. It had not seemed 
very long to me, though it was so dark that I 
could not have followed Murphy easily ex- 
cept for his being on a white horse ; when 
he stopped and, waiting for me to come up, 
said, “‘ I suppose ’twould surprise ye now if 
I was to tell you that the road is jest out yon- 
der!” 

“No, Mr. Murphy,” I replied, “nothing 
could surprise me less.” 

“Well, here ’tis,” he said, a little crest-fal- 
len, ‘and our troubles are all over.” 

It had a friendlier look than the black wood, 
after all—the broad gray belt of distinct road. 
And then first I realized how very dark it had 
been. Even in the road it was real night. 

Three miles now down to Gentry’s, the 
very road over which, eight ‘days before, we 
had rattled so furiously in the stage, going to 
Ahwahne. 

I jumped off my horse ; for five minutes 
I lay at full length on a mossy log. 

“JI thought ye’d have to own up to bein’ 
some tired before ye was through with it,” 
said Murphy, with more compassion in his 
voice than in hiswords. “1 tell you, though, 
I couldn’t ha’ followed that trail hzlf an hour 
longer. It ain’t so dark yet’s its going to be.” 

Gayly we cantered up to Gentry’s piazza. 
The lamps flared as the astonished landlord 
opened his door to see who came riding so 
late. It was almost nine o'clock; twelve 
hours and more I had been in my saddle. 

“Do tell,” and “ye don’t say,” were the 
ejaculations with which everybody received 
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the news of our having ridden out and from 
Ahwahne by Indian Canyon and the old 
Mono trail. 

What a night’s sleep it was, to be sure, 
which I took that night at Gentry’s! and 
what genuine sympathy there was in dear 
old Murphy’s voice, the next morning, when 
he came early to my door, for any orders to 
take down into the Valley! and I said: 
“Tell them I am not one whit tired, Mr. 
Murphy.” 

“Well, I’m reely glad,” replied Murphy. 
“ T was reely a’most afraid to ask ye.” 

When we bade Murphy good-bye the next 
day, we found it hard to make him take the 





small gift we meant as token of our friend. 
ship, and our appreciation of hi$ kindness and 
faithfulness as guide. At last he consented, 
saying: “I’ve refused a great many times to 
take anythin’ this way. But I'll tell ye what 
I shall do. When I get a piace of my own, I 
shall jest put this money into some books, 
and write you folks’ names in’em to remem- 
ber ye by.” 

But we are beforehand with him in the 
matter of names. 

Here let his stand written, to remember 
him by :— 

Joun Murpny: 

Best of Guides in Most Wonderful of Valleys. 





MY KNEE-BUCKLES. 


A FoNDNEsS for the past is said to be 
one of the characteristics of advancing age. 
Thence I draw the conclusion that I am 
growing old, and that the flying years, gliding 
rapidly away for me as they did for Horace, 
bring the habits and amusements of the latter 
half of life. 


These sage reflections are suggested by an 
old pair of knee-buckles which I found the 
other day whilst rummaging in a long-forgot- 


ten drawer. Sir Walter Scott, you will re- 
member, when one day searching for some 
fishing-tackle in just such a repository of odds 
and ends, found the MS. of “Waverley.” I 
have-found this along with my knee-buckles ! 
’Tis doubtless.a less brilliant prize than that 
secured by the good Sir Walter, but then it 
may possibly afford entertainment in an idle 
moment to some smiling old gentleman like 
myself ! 

My knee-buckles are odd old affairs, and I 
turn them over idly, scanning them with smiles 
on my portico in the pleasant summer sun- 
shine. They are of silver, set round with 
“Bristol diamonds” as large as hazel-nuts. 
The silver is tarnished, and some of the bril- 
liants have been knocked from their settings 
by the hammer of the grim lapidary Time ; 
but this renders them all the more venerable. 
I amuse myself by comparing them to an 
aged gentleman who has lost some teeth, but 
talks so agreeably of old times that you do 
not miss them ;—and my buckles talk to me 
a great deal as I muse. I happen to have 
heard the romance connected with some per- 
sonages who flourished in their youth, and 
who wore them on state occasions ; and per- 





haps this little romance, “ unsensational” as it 
is, may interest you. 

It goes back to and dates from a time 
when things were different from the present ; 
and this difference was, I think, shown most 
clearly in the matter of dress. To-day we have 
toned down toa distressing uniformity ; so that 
whether the traveling companion you encoun- 
ter be a preacher or a politician, a broker 
or a poet, a painter ora prize-fighter—all 
dress alike. When these knee-buckles were 
young there was none of this uniformity, 
which is agreeable possibly to republican 
ideas of equality, but kills the picturesque. 
And let us stop to say that the old pictur- 
esque style of living and looking still existed 
in the first days of the Republic. His Excel- 
lency, George Washington, President of the 
United States, for instance, was, I am very 
much afraid, what would be called in these 
more critical days an “ aristocrat ’—at least 
in his habits, costume, and mode of living. 
He rolled grandly in his coach and four, with 
servants in livery ; stood in his large recep- 
tion room—to receive the gentlemen of the 
Congress—dressed in a velvet coat and knee- 
breeches, with knee-buckles, silk stockings, 
immense ruffles and a handsome dress-sword ; 
and his head was covered with powder. He 
bowed in a lofty way, and everything was per- 
fectly stiff and imposing! Another reference 
to those old days and their habitudes: here 
is a paragraph I read the other day: “ Gov- 
ernor Hancock, in 1782, received his guests 
in a red velvet cap, within which was one of 
fine linen turned up over the edge of the vel- 
vet one or two inches. He wore a blue 
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damask gown lined with silk, a white satin 
embroidered waistcoat, black satin 
clothes, white silk stockings, and red moroc- 
co slippers.” And even then he was obvi- 
ously not in full dress! Think of it, friends 
and fellow-citizens of to-day, in your brown 
sack-coats ; think of this gorgeous Excellency 
in red velvet, blue damask, white satin, and 
red morocco; a bird-of-paradise lighting up 
with his variegated plumage the far-off Mas- 
sachusetts past ! 

The worthy reader is solicited to pardon 
this long digression. 

I come back to my knee-buckles, and fall 
to musing on the scenes and personages they 
have witnessed. They belonged to the Gov- 
ernor of the Bermuda Islands, and were worn 
by him on occasions of ceremony ; afterwards 
they were the property of a young gentleman, 
from whom they have descended to their 
present owner. This young gentleman was 
an American, who, during the Revolutionary 
war, was captured by the British and taken 
to Bermuda. Here he was fortunate enough 
to make the acquaintance and secure the 
friendship of Governor , who is said to 


have been a sympathizer with the Colonies 
in their struggle; and His Excellency re- 


ceived him into his house, treated him with 
great attention and kindness, and—gave him 
his own knee-buckles! This present was no 
doubt intended to be in honor of a “ festive 
occasion.” The young American had been 
recaptured on his arrival at Bermuda. The 
beautiful young daughter of His Excellency 
—she must have been beautiful if her minia- 
ture is a likeness, or even the portrait of her 
taken at seventy—enslaved the prisoner ; 
sent away a crowd of young British naval 
officers, one of whom, in the violence of his 
rage and despair, is said to have cut off one 
of his fingers, with the ring upon it, and dis- 
patched both to the young lady in aletter /—and 
then the prisoner and the little beauty were 
married, returned to America, lived in an 
old house not far from the Potomac—and 
hence the presence on Virginia soil of my 
knee-buckles. The legend of the amputated 
finger always excited in me a perverse sort of 
amusement. Not that I laugh at the unlucky 
young naval gentleman who could find no 
better use for his fingers than to cut them off 
and send them to his sweetheart ; but that 
the idea was comic in connection with the 
most pious and venerable lady who taught 
the writer of these lines, in early years, that 
his name was “N. or M.” A person of 
greater mildness; sweetness and dignity I 
have never seen ; the stateliest of heads with 


small- | 





the most cordial and gentle smile upon the 
lips. And this was the heroine of that ex- 
travaganza of the old Bermuda days! Such 
the change which comes over us between 
seventeen and seventy ! ‘ 

Musing upon this comedy, I go back in 
thought to the Bermuda Isles, and live there 
for a time in that domain of sunshine. It 
is a land of the tropics—this group of fairy 
isles, where the orange-tree blooms, and is 
weighed down with its golden fruit ; where the 
whole yéar is spring, and the blue waves, 
rolling to the green fields dotted here and 
there with snow-white country-seats, are 
stirred into silver ripples by no breezes 
stronger than the sweet south wind. The 
dolce far niente reigns there, and Ariel and 
Caliban are met with still on the sea-shore in 
the glimpses of the moon! So the poetry of 
the place and clime went into the young 
hearts of the prisoner and the maiden ; there 
was a great wedding at “ Tankfield,” with 
fiddling and dancing, doubtless ; His Excel- 
lency, in ruffles, powder, and my knee-buckles, 
gave away the bride ; and the little beauty, 
opening her wings, passed over the ocean 
like a sea-bird to the sunset-land. 

This, may it please you, gentle reader, is 
the history of my knee-buckles, which are 
not of much value as gems, none at all as 
articles of personal adornment, and are useful 
only to arouse such idle dreams as I have in- 
dulged in—if there be any use in such. I 
stop dreaming at last, and look at the old af- 
fairs, and address a few observations to them 
as though they were intelligent beings. At 
present, venerable friends—I say—I have no 
use for you. You are no longer in fashion, 
and to be out of fashion is said to be equiva- 
lent to being out of the world. If I were to 
substitute silk stockings for the garment now 
worn upon that portion of my person, and 
affix you, O friends, to my knees, I can fancy 
the sensation I should produce among the 
censores morum, the critics, the gamins, and 
the rest. No, no, worthy knee-buckles !—I 
respect you, am attached to you, will gossip 
about you, and recall your past glories ; but 
I will not wear you, any more than I will 
wear the costume of half a century since 
which I have up-stairs, or powder my hair, or 
venture on ruffles: I shall continue to wear 
inoffensive sack-coats, and cut my hair very 
short, and earnestly strive not to differ from 
other people. If it becomes the fashion, I 
propose to enter a bag with convenient holes 
for the feet and arms, shave my head, and 
conform myself in all things to the habits of 
my neighbors. 
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All that old nonsense of costume, fine cour- 
tesy of bearing, low inclinations, and suave 
tones is done with, I fear—the old times 
are dead. And yet they were pleasant, 
hearty, picturesque and honest old times— 
when my knee-buckles clasped the stalwart 
knees of the portly old host of the poor young 
prisoner—when the mirrors of “ Tankfield” 
reflected the fine pageant of a-brilliant, hospi- 
table, excellent race of people assembled to 





greet with smiles the young bridegroom and 
his bride. 

All are gone now, and yet in dreams, as it 
were, some of the old sunshine comes back. 
The orange blooms and the blue waves mur- 
mur as they did in the past, around the green 
isles set like gems in the ocean. 

I see all plain in the polished surfaces of 
the Bristol diamonds of my old knee-buck- 
les ! 


FRED TROVER’S LITTLE IRON-CLAD. 


Dipn’t I ever tell you the story? Isit 
possible! Draw up your chair. Stick of 
wood, Harry. Smoke? 

You’ve heard of my Uncle Popworth, 
though. Why, yes! You've seen him ;—the 
eminently respectable elderly gentleman who 
came one day last summer just as you were 
going ; book under his arm, you remember ; 
weed on his hat; dry smile on bland coun- 
tenance ; tall, lank individual in very seedy 
black. With him my tale begins ; for if I had 


never indulged in an Uncle Popworth I 


should never have sported an Iron-Clad. 

Quite right, sir; his arrival was a surprise 
to me. ‘To know how great a surprise, you 
must understand why I left city, friends, busi- 
ness, and settled down in this quiet village. 
It was chiefly, sir, to escape the fascinations 
of that worthy old gentleman that I bought 
this place, and took refuge here with my wife 
and little ones. Here we had respite, respite 
and nepenthe from our memories of Uncle Pop- 
worth ; here we used to sit down in the evening 
and talk of the past with grateful and tranquil 
emotions, as people speak of awful things en- 
dured in days that are no more, To us the 
height of human happiness was raising green 
corn and strawberries, ina retired neighbor- 
hood where uncles were unknown. But, sir, 
when that Phantom, that Vampire, that Fate, 
loomed before my vision that day, if you had 
said, ‘‘ Trover, I'll give ye sixpence for this 
neat little box of yours,’’ I should have said, 
“Done!” with the trifling proviso that you 
should take my uncle in the bargain. 

The matter with him? What indeed could 
invest human flesh with such terrors,—what 
but this? he was—he is—let me shriek it in 
your ear—a bore—a BorE ! of the most malig- 
nant type; an intolerable, terrible, unmiti- 
gated Bore ! 


That book under his arm was a volume ofhis | thoughts 





own sermons ;—nine hundred and ninety-nine 
octavo pages,O Heaven! It wasn’t enough 
for him to preach and re-preach those appalling 
discourses, but then the ruthless man must go 
and print’em! When I consider what book- 
sellers—worthy men, no doubt, many of them, 
deserving well of their kind—he must have 
talked nearly into a state of syncope before 
ever he found one to give way, in a moment 
of weakness, of utter exhaustion and despair, 
and consent to publish him ; and when I re- 
flect what numbers of inoffensive persons, in 
the quict walks of life, have been made to 
suffer the infliction of that Bore’s Own Book, 
i pause, I stand aghast at the inscrutability 
of Divine Providence. 

Don’t think me profane, and don’t for a 
moment imagine I underrate the function of 
the preacher. There’s nothing better than a 
good sermon,—one that puts new life into 
you. But what of a sermon that takes life 
out of you ? instead of a spiritual fountain, a 
spiritual sponge that absorbs your powers of 
body and soul, so that the longer you listen the 
more you are impoverished ? A merely poor 
sermon isn’t so bad; you will find, if you are 
the right kind of a hearer, that it will sug- 
gest something better than itself ; a good hen 
will lay to a bit ofearthen. But the discourse 
of your ministerial vampire, fastening by some 
mystical process upon the hearer who has life 
of his own,—though not every one has that,— 
sucks and sucks and sucks ; and he is exhaust- 
ed while the preacher is refreshed. So it 
happens that your born bore is never weary 
of his own boring ; he thrives upon it ; while 
he seems to be giving, he is mysteriously tak- 
ing in—he is drinking your blood. 

But. you say nobody is obliged to read a 
sermon. O my unsophisticated friend! if a 
man will put his thoughts—or his words, if 
are lacking—between covers,— 
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spread his banquet, and respectfully invite 
Public Taste to partake of it, Public Taste 
being free to decline, then your observation is 
sound. If an author quietly buries himself 
in his book,—very good! hic jacet ; peace to 
his ashes ! 
** The times have been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again,” 


as Macbeth observes, with some confusion 
of syntax, excusable in a person of his cir- 
cumstances. Now, suppose they—or he— 
the man whose brains are out—goes about 
with his coffin under his arm, like my worthy 
uncle? and suppose he blandly, politely, re- 
lentlessly insists upon reading to you, out of 
that octavo sarcophagus, passages which in 
his opinion prove that he is not only not 
dead, but immortal? If such a man be a 
stranger, snub him ; if a casual acquaintance, 
met in an evil hour, there is still hope,— 
doors have locks, and there are two sides to 
a street, and nearsightedness is a blessing, 
and (as a last resort) buttons may be sacri- 
ficed (you remember Lamb's story of Cole- 
ridge), and left in the clutch of the fatal fin- 
gers. But one of your own kindred, and very 
respectable, adding the claim of misfortune 
to his other claims upon you,—pachyder- 
matous to slights, smilingly persuasive, gently 
persistent,—as imperturbable as a ship’s wood- 
en figure-head through all the ups and downs 
of the voyage of life, and as insensible to cold 
water ;—in short, an uncle like my uncle, 
whom there was no getting rid of;—what the 
deuce would you do? 

Exactly ; run away asI did. There was 
nothing else to be done, unless, indeed, I had 
throttled the old gentleman ; in which case I 
am confident that one of our modern model 
juries would have brought in the popular 
verdict of justifiable insanity. But, being a 
peaceable man, I was averse to extreme 
measures. So I did the next best thing,— 
consulted my wife, and retired to this vil- 
lage. 

Then consider the shock to my feelings 
when I looked up that day and saw the 
enemy of our peace stalking into our little 
Paradise with his book under his arm and 
his carpet-bag in his hand! coming with his 
sermons and his shirts, prepared to stay a 
week, that is to say a year, that is to say for- 
ever, if we would suffer him,—and how was 
he to be hindered by any desperate measures 
short of burning the house down ? 

“My dear nephew !” says he, striding to- 
ward me with eager steps, as you perhaps 





remember, smiling his eternally dry, leathery 
smile,—‘* Nephew Frederick !”—and he held 
out both hands to me, book in one and bag 
in t’other,—“ I am rejoiced! One would al- 
most think you had tried to hide away from 
your old uncle! for I’ve been three days 
hunting you up. And how is Dolly? she 
ought to be glad to see me, after all the 
trouble I’ve had in finding you! And, Ne- 
phew Frederick !—h'm !—can you lend me 
three dollars for the hackman? for I don’t 
happen to have—thank you! I should have 
been saved this if you had only known I was 
stopping last night at a public house in the 
next village, for I know how delighted you 
would have been to drive over and fetch me!” 

If you were not already out of hearing, you 
may have noticed that I made no reply to 
this affecting speech. The old gentleman 
has grown quite deaf of late years,—an in- 
firmity which was once a source of untold 
misery to his friends, to whom he was con- 
stantly appealing for their opinions, which 
they were obliged to shout in his ear. But 
now, happily, the world has about ceased 
responding to him, and he has almost ceased 
to expect responses from the world. He just 
catches your eye, and, when he says, “ Don’t 
you think so, sir?” or, “ What is your opin- 
ion, sir?” an approving nod does your busi- 
ness. 

The hackman paid, my dear uncle accom- 
panied me to the house, unfolding the cata- 
logue of his woes by the way. For he isone 
of those worthy, unoffending persons, whom 
an ungrateful world jostles and tramples 
upon,—whom unmerciful disaster follows fast 
and follows faster. In his younger days, he 
was settled over I don’t know how many dif- 
ferent parishes; but secret enmity pursued 
him everywhere, poisoning the parochial 
mind against him, and driving him relentless- 
ly from place to place. Then he relapsed 
into agencies, and went through a long list 
of them, each terminating in flat failure, to 
his ever-recurring surprise,—the simple old 
soul never suspecting, to this day, who his 
one great, tireless, terrible enemy is ! 

I got him into the library, and went to talk 
over this unexpected visit—or visitation—with 
Dolly. She bore up under it more cheerfully 
than could have been expected,—suppressed 
a sigh,—and said she would go down and 
meet him. She received him with a hospita- 
ble smile (I verily believe that more of the 
world’s hypocrisy proceeds from too much 
good-nature than from too little), and listened 
patiently to his explanations. 

“‘ You will observe that I have brought my 
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bag,” says he, “for I knew you wouldn’t let 
me off for a day or two,—though I must 
positively leave in a week,—in two weeks, at 
the latest. I have brought my volume, too, 
for I am contemplating a new edition” (he is 
always contemplating a new edition, making 
that a pretext for lugging the book about with 
him), “‘and I wish to enjoy the advantages of 
your and Frederick’s criticism ;—I anticipate 
some good, comfortable, old-time talks over 
the old book, Frederick !” 

We had invited some village friends to 
come in and eat strawberries and cream with 
us that afternoon; and the question arose, 
what should be done with the old gentleman ? 
Harry, who is a lad of a rather lively fancy, 
coming in while we were taking advantage 
of his great uncle’s deafness to discuss the 
subject in his presence, proposed a pleasant 
expedient. ‘Trot him out into the cornfield, 
introduce him to the scarecrow, and let him 
talk to that,” says he, grinning up into the 
visitor's face, who grinned down at him, no 
doubt thinking what a wonderfully charming 
boy he was! If he were as blind as he is deaf, 
he might have been disposed of very com- 
fortably in some such ingenious way ;—the 
scarecrow, or any other lay figure, might 
have served to engage him in one of his m- 
mortal monologues. As it was, the sugges- 
tion bore fruit later, as you will see. 

While we were consulting—keeping up 
our scattering fire of small-arms under the 
old talker’s heavy guns—our parish minister 
called,—old Doctor Wortleby, for whom we 
have a great liking and respect. Of course 
we had to introduce him to Uncle Popworth, 
—for they met face to face; and of course 
Uncle Popworth fastened at once upon the 
brother clergyman. Being my guest, Wortle- 
by could do no less than listen to Popworth, 
who is my uncle. He listened with interest 
and sympathy for the first half-hour; and 
then continued listening for another half-hour, 
after his interest and sympathy were exhaust- 
ed. Then, attempting to go, he got his hat, 
and sat with it in his hand half an hour longer. 
Then he stood half an hour on his poor old 
gouty feet, desperately edging toward the 
door. 

“ Ah, certainly,” says he, with a weary 
smile, repeatedly endeavoring to break the 
spell that boundhim. “TI shall be most hap- 
py to hear the conclusion of your remarks at 
some future time” (even ministers can lie 
out of politeness) ; ‘“‘ but just now—” 

“One word more, and I am done,” cries 
my Uncle Popworth, for the fiftieth time ; and 
Wortleby, in despair, sat down again. 

Vow. VIL—31 





Then our friends arrived. 

Dolly and I, who had all the while been 
benevolently wishing Wartleby would go, and 
trying to help him off, now selfishly hoped 
he would remain and share our entertainment 
—and our Uncle Popworth. 

“‘T ought to have gone two hours ago,” he 
said, with a plaintive smile, in reply to our 
invitation ; “ but, really, I am feeling the need 
of a cup of tea” (and no wonder!) “and I 
think I will stay.” 

We cruelly wished that he might continue 
to engage my uncle in conversation ; but 
that would have been too much to hope 
from the sublime endurance of a martyr,—if 
ever there was one more patient than he. 
Seeing the Lintons and the Greggs arrive, he 
craftily awaited his opportunity, and slipped 
off, to give them a turn on the gridiron. First 
Linton was secured ; and you should have seen 
him roll his mute, appealing orbs, as he settled 
helplessly down under the infliction. Sud- 
denly he made a dash. “I am ignorant of 
these matters,” said he ; “but Gregg under- 
stands them ;—Gregg will talk with you.” 
But Gregg took refuge behind the ladies. 
The ladies, receiving a hint from poor dis- 
tressed Dolly, scattered. But no artifice 
availed against the dreadful man. Piazza, 
parlor, garden,—he ranged everywhere, and 
was sure to seize a victim. 

At last tea was ready, and we all went in. 
The Lintons and Greggs are people of ,the 
world, who would hardly have cared to wait 
for a blessing on such lovely heaps of straw- 
berries and mugs of cream as they saw before 
them ; but, there being two clergymen at the 
table, the ceremony was evidently expected. 
We were placidly seated; there was a hush, 
agreeably filled with the fragrance of the de- 
licious fruit: even my uncle Popworth, from 
long habit, turned off his talk at that sugges- 
tive moment: when I did what I thought a 
shrewd thing. I knew too well my relative’s 
long-windedness at his devotions, as at every- 
thing else (I wonder if Heaven itself isn’t 
bored by such fellows !)—I had suffered, I 
had seen my guests suffer, too much from him 
already,—to think of deliberately yielding him 
a fearful advantage over us; so I coolly 
passed him by, and gave an expressive nod 
to the old Doctor. 

Wortleby began ; and I was congratulating 
myself ‘on my adroit management of a deli- 
cate matter, when—conceive my consterna- 
tion |— Popworth—not to speak it profane- 
ly—followed suit! The reverend egotist 
couldn’t take in the possibility of anybody 
but himself being invited to say grace at our 
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table, he being present ;—he hadn’t noticed 
my nod to the Doctor, and the Doctor’s low, 
earnest voice didn’t reach him ;—and there, 
with one blessing going on one side of the 
table, he, as I said, pitched in on the other! 
His eyes shut, his hands spread over his plate, 
his elbows on the board, his head bowed, he 
took care that grace should abound with us 
for once! His mill started, I knew there was 
no stopping it, and I hoped Wortleby would 
desist. But he didn’t know his man. He 
seemed to feel that he had the stroke-oar, 
and he pulled away manfully. As Popworth 
lifted up his loud, nasal voice, the old Doctor 
raised his voice, in the vain hope, I suppose, 
of making himself heard by his lusty compet- 
itor. If yon have never had two blessings 
running opposition at your table, in the pres- 
ence of invited guests, you can never imagine 
how astounding, how killingly ludicrous it 
was! I felt that both Linton and Gregg were 
ready to tumble over, each in an apoplexy of 
suppressed emotions; while I had recourse 
to my handkerchief to hide my tears. At 
length, poor Wortleby yielded to fate,—with- 
drew from the unequal contest,—hauled off— 
for repairs; and the old seventy-two gun-ship 
thundered away in triumph. 

At last (as there must be an end to every- 
thing under the sun) my uncle came to a 
close ; anda moment of awful silence ensued, 
during which no man durst look at another. 
But in my weak and jelly-like condition I 
ventured a glance at him, and noticed that 
he looked up and around with an air of satis- 
faction at having performed a solemn duty in 
a becoming manner, blissfully unconscious of 
having run a poor brother off the track. See- 
ing us all with moist eyes and much affected, 
—two or three handkerchiefs still going,—he 
no doubt flattered himself that the pathetic 
touches in his prayer had told. 

This will give you some idea of the kind of 
man we had on our hands ; and I won't risk 
making myself as great a bore as he is, by at- 
tempting a history of his stay with us ; for I 
remember I set out to tell you about my little 
Iron-Clad. I’m coming to that. 

Suffice it to say, he staid—he staid—he 
STAID !—five mortal weeks ; refusing to take 
hints when they almost became kicks ; driv- 
ing our friends from us, and ourselves almost 


to distraction ; his misfortunes alone protect- | 


ing him from a prompt and vigorous elimina- 
tion: when a happy chance helped me to a 
solution of this awful problem of destiny. 
More than once I had recalled Harry’s vi- 
vacious suggestion of the scarecrow—if one 
could only have been invented that would sit 





composedly in a chair and nod when spoken 
to! I was wishing for some such automaton, to 
bear the brunt of the boring with which we 
were afflicted, when one day there came a lit- 
tle man into the garden, where I had taken 
refuge. 

He was a short, swarthy, foreign-looking, 
diminutive, stiff, rather comical fellow,—little 
figure mostly head, little head mostly face, lit- 
tle face mostly nose, which was by no means 
little—a sort of human vegetable (to my hor- 
ticultural eye) running marvelously to seed in 
that organ. ‘The first thing I saw, on looking 
up at the sound of footsteps, was the said 
nose coming toward me, among the sweet- 
corn tassels. Nose of a decidedly Hebraic 
cast,—the bearer respectably dressed, though 
his linen had an unwholesome sallowness, and 
his cloth a shiny, much-brushed, second-hand 
appearance. 

Without a word he walks up to me, bows 
solemnly, and pulls from his pocket (I thought 
he was laying his hand on his heart) the fa- 
miliar, much-worn weapon of his class,—the 
folded, torn yellow paper, ready to fall to 
pieces as you open it,—1in short, the respect- 
able beggar’s certificate of character. With 
another bow (which gave his nose the aspect 
of the beak of a bird of prey making a pick at 
me) he handed the document. I found that 
it was dated in Milwaukee, and signed by the 
mayor of that city, two physicians, three 
clergymen, and an editor, who bore united 
testimony to the fact that Jacob Menzel—I 
think that was his name—the bearer, any way, 
—was a deaf mute, and, considering that fact, 
a prodigy of learning, being master of no less 
than five different languages (a pathetic cir- 
cumstance, considering that he was unable 
to speak one) ; moreover, that he was a con- 
verted Jew; and, furthermore, a native of Ger- 
many, who had come to this country in 
company with two brothers, both of whom 
had died of cholera in St. Louis in one day ; 
in consequence of which affliction, and his 
recent conversion, he was now anxious to 
return to Fatherland, where he proposed to de- 
vote his life to the conversion of his brethren ; 
—the upshot of all which was that good Chris- 
tians and charitable souls everywhere were 
earnestly recommended to aid the said Jacob 
Menzel in his pious undertaking. 

I was fumbling in my pocket for a little 
change wherewith to dismiss him,—for that 
is usually the easiest way of getting off your 
premises and your conscience the applicant 
for “ aid,” who is probably an impostor, yet 
possibly not,—when my eye caught the 
words (for I still held the document), “ would 
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be glad of any employment which may help 
to pay his way.” The idea of finding em- 
ployment for a man of such a large nose 
and little body, such extensive knowledge 
and diminutive legs—who had mastered five 
languages yet could not speak or understand 
a word of any one of them,—struck me as 
rather pleasant, to say the least; yet, after a 
moment's reflection,—wasn’t he the very thing 
I wanted, the manikin, the target for my uncle ? 

Meanwhile he was scribbling rapidly on a 
small slate he had taken from his pocket. 
With another bow (as if he had written some- 
thing wrong and was going to wipe it out 
with his nose), he handed me the slate, on 
which I found written in a neat hand half-a- 
dozen lines in as many different languages, 
—English, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Greek,—each, as far as I could make out, 
conveying the cheerful information that he 
could communicate with me in that particular 
tongue. I tried him in English, French, and 
Latin, and I must acknowledge that he stood 
the test ; he then tried me in Greek and He- 
brew, and I as freely confess that I didn’t 
stand the test. He smiled intelligently, 


nodded, and condescendingly returned to 
the English tongue, writing quickly,—“ I am 
a poor exile from Fatherland, and I much 


need friends.” 

I wrote: “You wish employment?” He 
replied: “I shall be much oblige for any 
service I shall be capable to do,”—and pass- 
ed me the slate with a hopeful smile. 

“What can you do?” I asked. He an- 
swered, “I copy the manuscripts, I translate 
from the one language to others with some 
perfect exactitude, I arrange the libraries, I 
make the catalogues, I am capable to be any 
secretary.” And he looked up as if he saw 
in my eyes a vast vista of catalogues, manu- 
scripts, libraries, and Fatherland at the end 
of it. 

“ How would you like to be companion to 
a literary man?” I inquired. 

He nodded expressively, and wrote: “I 
should that like overall. But I speak and 
hear not.” 

‘No matter,” I replied. “You will only 
have to sit and appear to listen, and nod oc- 
casionally.” 

“You shall be the gentleman ?” he asked, 
with a bright, pleased look. 

I explained to him that the gentleman was 
an unfortunate connection of my family, 
whom we could not regard as being quite in 
his right mind. 

Jacob Menzel smiled, and touched his 
forehead interrogatively. 





I nodded, adding on the slate,—“ He is 
perfectly harmless; but he can only be kept 
quiet by having some person to talk and 
read to. He willtalk and readto you. He 
must not know you are deaf. He is very 
deaf himself, and will not expect you to re- 
ply.” And, for a person wishing a light and 
easy employment, I recommended the situa- 
tion. 

He wrote at once, “How much you 
pay?” 

“One dollar a day, and board you,” I re- 
plied. 

He of the nose nodded eagerly at that, and 
wrote, “Also you make to be washed my 
shirt?” 

I agreed ; and the bargain was closed. I 
got him into the house, and gave him a bath, 
a clean shirt, and complete instructions how 
to act. 

The gravity with which he entered upon 
the situation was astonishing. He didn’t 
seem to taste the slightest flavor of a joke 
in it all. It was a simple matter of busi- 
ness; he saw in it only money and Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile I explained my intentions to 
Dolly, saying in great glee: “ His deafness is 
his defense: the old three-decker may bang 
away at him; he is rron-cLap!” And that 
suggested the name we have called him by 
ever since. 

When he was ready for action, I took him 
in tow, and ran him in to draw the Popworth’s 
fire—in other words, introduced him to my 
uncle in the library. The meeting of my tall, 
lank relative and the big-nosed little Jew was 
a spectacle to cure a hypochondriac! “ Mr. 
Jacob Menzel—gentleman from Germany— 
traveling in this country,” I yelled in the old 
fellow’s ear. He of the diminutive legs and. 
stupendous nose bowed with perfect decorum, 
and seated himself, stiff and erect, in the big 
chair I placed for him. The aruncular coun- 
tenance lighted up: here were fresh woods 
and pastures new to that ancient shepherd. 
As for myself, I was well-nigh strangled by a 
cough which just then seized me, and obliged 
to retreat,—for I never was much of an actor, 


‘and the comedy of that first interview was 


overpowering. 

As I passed the dining-room door, Dolly, 
who was behind it, gave my arm a fearful 
pinch, that answered, I suppose, in place of 
a scream, as a safety-valve for her hysterical 
emotions. “QO you cruel man—you miser- 
able humbug!” says she; and went off into 
convulsions of laughter. The door was open, 
and we could see and hear everything. 
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“‘ You are traveling, h’m?” says my uncle. 
The nose nodded duly. ‘“H’m! I have trav- 
eled, myself,” the old gentleman proceeded ; 
“ my life has been one of vicissitudes, h’m! 1 
have journeyed, I have preached, I have pub- 
lished ;—perhaps you have heard of my lite- 
rary venture,”—and over went the big volume 
to the little man, who took it, turned the 
leaves, and nodded and smiled, according to 
instructions. 

“You are very kind to say so ; thank you 
says my uncle, rubbing his husky hands with 
satisfaction. ‘ Rejoiced to meet with you, 
truly! It is always a gratification to have an 
intelligent and sympathizing brother to open 
one’s mind to; it is especially refreshing to 
me, for, as I may say without egotism, my 
life and labors have mot been appreciated.” 

From that the old interminable story took 
its start and flowed on, the faithful nose nod- 
ding assent at every turn in that winding 
stream. 

The children came in for their share of the 
fun ; and for the first time in our lives we 
took pleasure in the old gentleman’s narration 
of his varjed experiences. 

“© hear him! see him go it!” said Rob- 
bie. ‘What a nose!” 

“ Long may it wave!” said Harry. 

With other remarks of a like genial nature ; 
while there they sat, the two,—my uncle on 
one side, long, lathy, self-satisfied, gesticulat- 
ing, earnestly laying his case before a grave 
jury of one, whom he was bound to convince, if 
time would allow ; my little Jew facing him, up- 
right in his chair, stiff, imperturbable, devoted 
to business, honorably earning his money, the 
nose in the air, immovable, except when it 
played duly up and down at fitting intervals : 
in which edifying employment I left them, 
and went about my business, a cheerier man. 

Ah, what a relief it was to feel myself free 
for a season from the attacks of the enemy— 
to know that my plucky little Iron-Clad was 
engaging him! In an hour I passed through 
the hall again, heard the loud blatant voice 
still discoursing (it had got as far as the diffi- 
culties with the second parish), and saw the 
unflinching nasal organ perform its graceful see- 
saw of assent. An hour later it was the same, 
—except that the speaker had arrived at the 
persecutions which drove him from parish 
number three. When I went to call them to 
dinner, the scene had changed a little, 
for now the old gentleman, pounding the 
table for a pulpit, was reading aloud passages 
from a powerful farewell sermon preached 
to his ungrateful parishioners. I was sorry 
I couldn’t give my man a hint to use his 


” 





handkerchief at the affecting periods, for the 
nose can hardly be called a sympathetic 
feature (unless indeed you blow it), and 
these nods were becoming rather too me- 
chanical, except when the old gentleman 
switched off on the argumentative track, as he 
frequently did. ‘What think you of that?” 
he would pause in his reading to inquire, 
*‘Isn’t that logic? isn’t that unanswerable ?” 
In responding to which appeals nobody could 
have done better than my serious, my devoted, 
my lovely little Jew. 

“Dinner!” I shouted over my uncle’s 
dickey. It was almost the only word that 
had the magic in it to rouse him from the 
feast of reason which his own conversation 
was to him. It was always easy to head him 
toward the dining-room—to steer him into 
port for necessary supplies. The little Iron- 
Clad followed in his wake. At table, the old 
gentleman resumed the account of his deal- 
ings with parish number three, and got on as 
far as negotiations with number four ; occa- 
sionally stopping to eat his soup or roast-beef 
very fast ; at which times Jacob Menzel, who 
was very much absorbed in his dinner, but 
never permitted himself to neglect business 
for pleasure, paused at the proper intervals, 
with his spoon or fork half-way to his mouth, 
and nodded,—just as if my uncle had been 
speaking,—yielding assent to his last remarks 
after mature consideration, no doubt the old 
gentleman thought. 

The fun of the thing wore off after a while, 
and then we experienced the solid advan- 
tages of having an Iron-Clad in the house. 
Afternoon—evening—the next day—my lit- 
tle man of business performed his function 
promptly and assiduously. But in the after- 
noon of the second day he began to change 
perceptibly. He wore an aspect of languor 
and melancholy that alarmed me. The next 
morning he was pale, and went to his work 
with an air of sorrowful resignation. 

“He is thinking of Fatherland,” said the 
sympathizing Dolly; while Harry’s less re- 
fined but more sprightly comment was, that 
the nose had about played out. 

Indeed it had almost ceased to wave ; and 
I feared that I was about to lose a most valu- 
able servant, whose place it would be impos- 
sible to fill, Accordingly I wrote on a slip of 
paper, which I sent in to him,— 

“You have done well, and I raise your 
salary to a dollar and a quarter a day. Your 
influence over our unfortunate relative is 
soothing and beneficial. Go on as you have 
begun,—continue in well-doing, and merit 
the lasting gratitude of an afflicted family.” 
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That seemed to cheer him a little—to wind 
him up, as Harry said, and set the pendulum 
swinging again. But it was not long before 
the listlessness and low spirits returned ; 
Menzel showed a sad tendency to shirk his 
duty ; and before noon there came a crash. 

I was in the garden, when I heard a shriek 
of rage and despair, and saw the little Jew 
coming toward me with frantic gestures. 

“T yielt! I abandone! I take my moneys 
and my shirt, and I go!” says he. 

I stood in perfect astonishment at hearing 
the dumb speak; while he threw his arms 
wildly above his head, exclaiming : 

“Tam not teaf! I am not teaf! I am not 
teaf! He is one terreeble mon! He vill haf 
my life! So I go—I fly—I take my moneys 
and my shirt—I leafe him, I leafe your house ! 
I vould earn honest living, but—Gott im him- 
mel ! dieu des dieux ! all de devils !” he shriek- 
ed, mixing up several of his languages at 
once, in his violent mental agitation. 

“Jacob Menzel!” said I, solemnly, “ I lit- 
tke thought I was having to do with an im- 
postor!” 

‘« If I haf you deceive, I haf myself more 
dan punish !” was his reply. ‘“ Now I resign 
de position. I ask for de moneys and de 
shirt, and I part!” 

Just then my uncle came up, amazed at 
his new friend’s sudden revolt and flight, and 
anxious to finish up with his seventh parish. 

“T vill hear no more of your six, of your 
seven,—I know not how many parish!” 
screamed the furious little Jew, turning on 
him. 

“What means all this?” said my bewil- 
dered uncle. 

“T tell you vat means it all!” the vindic- 
tive little impostor, tiptoeing up to him, yell- 
ed at his cheek. “I make not vell my affairs 
in your country; I vould return to Fader- 
lant ; for conwenience I carrydis pappeer. I 
come here ; I am suppose teaf; I accept de 
position to be your companion, for if a man 
hear, you kill him tead soon vid your book 
and your ten, twenty parish! I hear! you 
kill me! and I go!” 

And, having obtained his moneys and his 
shirt, he went. That is the last I ever saw 





of my little Iron-Clad. I remember him with 
gratitude, for he did me good service, and 
he had but one fault, namely, that he was 
not iron-clad ! 

As for my uncle, for the first time in his 
life, I think, he said never a word, but stalked 
into the house. Dolly soon came running 
out to ask what was the matter: Popworth 
was actually packing his carpet-bag! I called 
Andrew, and ordered him to be in readiness 
with the buggy to take the old gentleman 
over to the railroad. 

“What! going?” I cried, as my uncle 
presently appeared, bearing his book and his 
baggage. 

“Nephew Frederick!” said he, “ after 
this treatment, can you ask me if I am go- 
ing?” 

“Really,” I shouted, “it is not my fault 
that the fellow proved an impostor. I em- 
ployed him with the best intentions, for your 
—and our—good !” 

“ Nephew Frederick,” said he, “ this is in- 
sufferable ; you will regret it! I shall never— 
NEVER” (as if he had been pronouncing my 
doom)—* accept of your hospitalities again !” 

He did, however, accept some morfey which 
I offered him, and likewise a seat in the 
buggy. I watched his departure with joy and 
terror,—for at any moment he might relent 
and stay; nor was I at ease in my mind un- 
til I saw Andrew come riding back alone. 

We have never seen the old gentleman 
since. But last winter I received a letter from 
him: he wrote in a forgiving tone, to inform 
me that he had been appointed chaplain in a 
prison, and to ask for a loan of money to buy 
a suit of clothes. I sent him fifty dollars 
and my congratulations. I consider him 
eminently qualified to fill the new situation. 
As a hardship, he can’t be beat; and what 
are the rogues sent to prison for, but to suf- 
fer punishment ? 

Yes, it would be a joke if my little Iron- 
Clad should end his career of imposture in 
that public institution, and sit once more un- 
der my excellent uncle! But I can’t wish him 
any such misfortune. His mission to us was 
one of mercy. The place has been Para- 
dise again, ever since his visit. 
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In tracing the rise and progress of houses 
of entertainment for the public, from the Ale- 
house of the obscure country village, the Pub- 
lic House of a provincial market-town, the 
Stage Tavern of the great mail-route, and the 
dignified city Inn, up to the complicated and 
comprehensive thousand-guest caravansary 
known as the Modern Hotel, one would 
scarcely expect to be brought up short and 
square by the invention of gunpowder and 
the consequent downfall of the Feudal sys- 
tem. But it is perfectly certain that, pre- 
vious to the ‘distribution of land among many 
small holders, the conditions of society re- 
quired nothing answering to Inns. When a 
great man traveled, he expected to be enter- 
tained with stateliest pomp and ceremony at 
some friendly Castle; the poor man found 
food and shelter in the Monastery of his lo- 
cality ; and the exercise of this free, unreward- 
ed hospitality was one of the prime stipula- 
tions in the grants for the various monkish 
“foundations.” 

New ‘times demand new customs. The 
castles were dismantled, the monasteries were 
suppressed, and the independent landholder 
was obliged to look out for himself. Every 
considerable place soon had its alehouse, 
which drew about it the idle, the curious, 
those whose homes were uninviting, or whose 
social tastes refused to be denied ; and here, 
under the mellowing influence of pipe and 
tankard, the village oracle grew garrulous, if 
not eloquent and instructive. 

The introduction of regular mail-coaches 
marked another era in producing the well- 
appointed and well-served country inn. 
Cheerful fires, comfortable beds, neatly 
spread tables, well-cooked food, with unfail- 
ing and respectful service, made the country 
inns of England unique in their excellence, 
in the first half of this century. But even 
these have no written history. The antiqua- 
ry will search the most exhaustive encyclo- 
pedia in vain for any connected account of 
them. Scattered through the literature of 
the times are many charming pictures of 
these islands of comfort,—sometimes a hasty 
silhouette, sometimes a carefully finished 
cabinet gem,—done by master hands, like 
Irving’s “ Red Horse at Stratford-on-Avon.” 

As examples of the way in which genius 
can surround even a tavern with an immor- 
tal halo, we may also cite the Boar's Head, 
where Jack Falstaff “took his ease,” and 
the Turk’s Head in Soho, where Johnson and 
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Garrick and Burke supped with a glorious 
company of confréres. 

The “Stage-Taverns” of America were, 
in their day, thoroughly characteristic institu- 
tions. At the beginning of this century, 
every considerable town had one. Most 
of them were roomy wooden structures, 
often with the picturesque gambrel-roof and 
dormer windows. A large collection of pic- 
tures of them shows one feature which they 
had incommon. This was the long “ stoop” 
on the sunny side, with its high-backed “set- 
tle,” where the loungers waited for the ar- 
rival of the mail-coach, which was, to them, 
railroad, telegraph, and daily papers,—the 
great culminating tidal-wave of life from the 
outside world. ‘These taverns were influen- 
tial centers of political thought and opinion, 
ere yet the “corner-grocery primary” had 
reared its multitudinous and baleful head. 

Many of them had a wide celebrity for 
some gastronomic specialty. One was with- 
out a rival for its broiled shad ; another pos- 
sessed the secret of incomparable boned-tur- 
key ; a third could make a matchless chicken 
pie ; while yet another held an inalienable 
supremacy in virtue of a peculiar method of 
curing and cooking pigs’ feet. The waffles 
of “ Uncle Jerry” were known and gratefully 
remembered in two hemispheres. 

A few of these establishments possessed 
an attraction of another kind, in the person 
of some Aaditué, who, by his waggery or wit, 
became a kind of genius loci, whose jokes 
were passed on from stage to stage and town 
to town. Alas, poor Yorick! The insatiable 
daily paper has abolished you, with your “ in- 
finite jest,” as thoroughly as the railroad has 
your throne of power—the Stage-Tavern. 

Thirty years of progress have changed all 
these, have revolutionized society, and pro- 
duced the Modern Hotel, which in its wonder- 
ful completeness and resources far more than 
justifies the famous dictum of Dr. Johnson, 
that “‘there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man, by which so much hap- 
piness is produced as by a good tavern or 
inn.” 

This does not apply to the mushroom 
order of summer hotels, where the “ shortness 
of the season” is made the perpetual plea 
for extortion, nor to that other plundering 
abomination, known as the Washington- 
during-the-session hotel. 

Of the multitudes who “run to and fro” in 
Europe, though here and there one has had 
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his specially delightful experience in Paris, 
or Florence, or London, or Berlin, the ma- 
jority unite in testimony to the superiority of 
the hotels of Switzerland. England has long 
since lost her prestige, and the Swiss host 
contrives to give his patrons a Parisian 
cuisine, plus every other fascination which 
his imagination can devise; for, if he does 
not, his neighbor will, and that neighbor is 
so near, and so well known, that it keeps 
him ever on the alert to do his best. In 
service the European hotel as far excels its 
American congener, as the average conti- 
nental peasant falls below the Yankee far- 
mer. But what we lack in ready hands and 
feet, we make up in labor-saving contrivan- 
ces, so that the Modern American Hotel is a 
marvel of mechanical and labor-saving inge- 
nuity, as well as a miracle of systematic order 
in the conduct of its daily life. 

All the first-class hotels are so similar in 
their purposes and methods, that to know 
one is to know all; the main difference 
being that some are conducted on the Euro- 
pean or solitary plan, while others, more in 
accordance with the gregarious tendency of 
average American human nature, have the 
table dhéte. In the former a person of 
limited means may, in some cases, econo- 
mize by making his meals simple ; but many 
dislike the personal selection of the “ bill of 
fare,” and as the best of our large hotels are 
sensibly adopting a graduated scale of prices, 
corresponding to the size and locality of 
rooms, even the modest salary of the com- 
mercial traveler will admit of the more social 
method. ‘ 

In the early days of Chicago, it is related 
of one Baubier—a thrifty Frenchman, who 
owned a log shanty and a blanket—that he 
“kept a hotel” by renting this blanket and 
the privilege of camping on his floor for 
three dollars a night. When the weary 
“‘prospecter” was safely snoring, Baubier 
softly repossessed himself of his blanket, which 
was thus ready for the next customer, so 
that he boasted “me make seven sleeps of 
dat blanket one night ;” and we have read of 
a blanket and an empty sugar-hogshead 
being rented for ten dollars per night in the 
early days of the Washoe silver excitement. 
These represent the minimum of capital and 
the maximum of dividend, and make a mag- 
nificent anti-climax to the latest and largest 
of the modern hotels, which required an out- 
lay of $2,000,000 to build and furnish it. In 
this the carpeting was reckoned by acres, and 
the steam-pipes by miles. 

In the year 18—, and no matter when, the 





Boston mail-coach turned out of the Bowery _ 
Lane to set down my aunt at our farmstead 
gate. We lived in the then rural neighbor- 
hood of Bond street. A small hair trunk, 
with her initials in brass nails on the top, 
contained all her luggage, with plenty of room 
to spare, as is proved by the fact that though 
she had come to town to get her srousseau 
(she called it her “wedding things”), she 
took with her when she went home no ad- 
ditional baggage but a bandbox containing 
the bridal bonnet. She stayed with us three 
months, and left apologizing for the short- 
ness of her stay, “‘ because when one is going 
to be married, time is so precious, you 
know.” 

She became the wife of a prosperous manu- 
facturer, and a few weeks ago her youngest 
daughter Angelica came to town on a pre- 
cisely similar errand. Could you have heard 
the perfect accent and scrupulous care with 
which she used the word /frousseau, you 
never would have dreamed that the Eng- 
lish language contains its equivalent. She 
brought a trunk of the size of Baubier’s 
Chicago shanty. She stayed a week at the 
Modern Hotel, and within a stane’s throw 
of our old homestead, and when she went 
home she took the original “shanty” and 
an additional “ Saratoga cottage.” 

These are representative incidents, com- 
pact epitomes of the times in which they re- 
spectively occurred. The day of long visits 
from tiresome country cousins is almost over 
—I mean those visits which were as much a 
matter of calculation and convenience on 
the one hand, as they often were of annoy- 
anee and discomfort on the other. I have 
known of a country merchant who regularly 
quartered himself, spring and fall, on a dis- 
tant and long-suffering relative while he 
‘* sorted up” his stock of goods for the inter- 
vening half-year, and this, too, for many suc- 
cessive seasons. Now, thanks to progress, 
this sponging is abated, and may be fairly 
reckoned among the inevitable nuisances of 
a past order of things, while the exercise and 
acceptance of hospitality is regulated more 
by the elective affinities. 

The Modern Hotel is as much the out- 
growth of a new order of things, as the word 
“telegram” itself. It is the natural and 
inevitable corollary of the railroad, but it has 
not had time to become historical. Of course, 
as each new candidate for the public patron- 
age has presented itself, it has been elabo- 
rately written up in the journals of the day, 
and these newspaper paragraphs constitute 
their entire written history. In New York, 
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the hotel follows “business” in choosing its 
locality, each one in turn being “ nearest the 
center,” till, by and by, it finds itself left 
behind, and is compelled to change its style 
or its place. This generation has seen the 
Astor House in the heart of business and 
fashion. I well remember the sigh of com- 
passionate sympathy with which my grand- 
father laid down his Journal of Commerce 
after reading a description of the Astor 
House, when completed. To my childish 
imagination it seemed like one palatial glitter, 
from beginning to end, and I thought how 
delightful it was to have a real palace right 
in New York, while my aged relative could 
only shake his head, and reiterate “ Vision- 
ary;” “visionary!” “they'll sink a fortune 
there.” 

The Astor House was a great and original 
step forward—an enterprise undertaken by a 
prescient sagacity, but as yet the genie which 
lifted James Watt’s tea-kettle lid had only got 
on board a few timid steamboats. The 
locomotive once securely mounted on Tubal 
Cain’s turnpike, and by irresistible necessity 
, that astonishing entity, called the Modern 
Hotel, makes its appearance. 

What is it? Physically speaking, a monster 
structure, many stories in height, covering 
numerous city lots, containing rooms by the 
hundred, and more or less capable of giving 
comfortable lodgment to many hundreds and 
perhaps a thousand guests; but, under a 
pressure like that of a Presidential convention, 
it can swallow up and stow away another 
equally numerous quota. It is a massive pile 
of marble, and brick, and slate, and iron, with 
a handsome architectural front, and so ver- 
miculated, at stated and well-chosen intervals, 
with water-pipes and steam-pipes, gas-pipes 
and drain-pipes, speaking-tubes and nerve-like 
bell-wires, that, viewed as a whole, it is like 
a living organism. It certainly constitutes a 
marvelous mechanical monument, to ‘‘the 
whole glorious brotherhood of industrial in- 
ventors.” 

In studying its inner life—that adaptation 
of means and organization of forces by which 
its vast aggregate of comfort and enjoyment 

‘is achieved, so that every reasonable physical 

want is supplied instantly and completely— 
we begin to see that it has a brain and a will, 
and we plainly perceive why “the man who 
can keep a hotel” has become the synonym 
for supreme and unimpeachable capacity. 

Falstaff said— 


** Shall I not take mine ease at mine inn?” 


He hadn’t the faintest conception of the 





multitudinous comforts which any man can 
command who has not neglected Iago’s ad- 
vice, “ Put money in thy purse.” Money is 
the one irrevocable “open sesame.” Let 4 
presumptuous being with an empty pocket 
apply for an apartment. The clerk, whom 
long practice has enabled to scent impecuni- 
osity from afar, mildly inquires, “Where is 
your baggage, sir?” and when the poverty- 
stricken creature confesses that he has none, 
in bland but freezing tones he is told, “We 
shall be obliged to request you to pay down.” 
The necessary refusal is followed by “We 
are quite full,” or, “ Really, sir, it will be quite 
impossible to accommodate you.” 

But, armed with that money which “an- 
swereth all things,” let a traveler go to our 
metropolis. He finds himself emptied out of 
the huge railway train into the midst of the 
irrepressible din of “Have a carriage?” 
“Carriage?” “’Ave a ’ack?” “ Just come 
this way!” “ Take you right down Broadway.” 
He wisely ignores the whole swarm, for he 
soon discovers among the motley throng of 
vehicles, commodious coaches, made conspi- 
cuous by some striking style of decoration, 
belonging to each of the leading hotels. 
These have their regular tariff of prices, and 
are a delightful escape from the tender mer- 
cies of a brood of hackmen, who do “‘seem to 
have been brought up to the burglary business.” 

Arrived, the gentlemanly clerk proceeds 
to assign his apartment. If he chooses he 
can take a “suite,” the parlor of which is car- 
peted with the softest “ moquette,” and hung 
with draperies of brocatelle or satin and fin- 
est lace. Huge mirrors of French plate, art- 
fully arranged, multiply the rooms indefinite- 
ly, producing the illusion of an interminable 
series of palatial apartments. A chandelier 
of classic pattern, with shades of softest 
ground or tinted glass, at evening illuminates 
the room, while a glowing fire of cannel coal, 
in a grate of polished steel and gilt, adds the 
last charm to the comfort of a place, in 
which one might receive royalty itself with- 
out a blush. The bedroom is furnished in 
corresponding style; and in the adjoining 
bath and dressing room he finds a constant 
supply of hot and cold water, and all the ap- 
pliances needful for the toilet of an Adonis 
or a Brummel. For all this luxury and 
state, and his board, he must pay well. But 
“you pays your money and you takes your 
choice” is the rule, and four or five dollars 
will command a large room fitted up with 
Brussels carpet, “reps,” draperies, furniture 
of excellent design, and the best style of bed 
which experience has hitherto achieved. Or, 
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if the traveler is a modest clerk, but who 
nevertheless must go where business men do, 
he can take a room higher up, with an in- 
grain carpet, plain but good furniture, a bed 
equal to the best, a bell which will summon 
a nimble-footed sprite up any number of 
stairs at his bidding, and with every essential 
of comfort, for a lower sum. 

Families who live in hotels, or boarders 
who remain for long terms, make special 
contracts, varying according to the style and 
locality of their apartments. 

Those words “higher up” had once an 
ominous sound to the country merchant, 
wearied by selecting goods, or the lady worn 
out by shopping. But that Giant Despair has 
been fairly vanquished by the genie of the 
tea-kettle, and, thanks to the “ Elevator,” 
the sky-parlor has attractions of its own, so 
that people who prefer to be removed from 
the noise of the streets, and delicate persons 
who need the purer air, but who would be 
killed by climbing, can get the stillness and 
the grander outlook and never realize the dif- 
fetence, except in increased comfort and di- 
minished expense. 

The “Elevator” +accomplishes all the 
wonders of the flying carpet, and is a vastly 
more comfortable vehicle. The article men- 
tioned in the Oriental fable must have given 
its occupant a disagreeable sensation of un- 
dulating insecurity, akin to that of falling 
down through illimitable spaces sometimes 
felt in sleep, undertaken after too many 
doughnuts or too much lobster salad. Not 
so this. You are on the first floor, and you 
wish to visit your friend, who has a cozy 
parlor on the sixth. You enter a charming 
little room, nicely carpeted, around three 
sides of which a low cushioned seat extends. 
The walls are finished with polished and 
variegated woods, and adorned by mirrors. 
Quaint panes of stained glass admit the light 
at the top, but this would be insufficient, 
even at noonday, were it not for a pretty and 
petite chandelier, fed with gas by a rubber 
“flexible,” which itself is very ingeniously 
arranged. A steam-engine in the basement 
winds a huge iron cable round a properly 
adjusted “ drum,” and so you go “up, up, up,” 
the man in charge arresting its motion in- 
stantly, by a touch, and depositing you 
wherever you wish. When a nervously 
cautious man feels the first tremor of the 
start, he cannot avoid the thought, ‘‘ What if 
the thing should break with me at the top of 
the house ?” but this contingency has been 
efficiently guarded against by a simple but 
adequate “ brake.” 





Our traveler, having risen refreshed by 
the sound sleep naturally induced by a 
capital bed and pleasant surroundings, finds 
that the last letter from home has been noise- 
lessly slipped under his door, and that the 
careful “ Boots” has given a faultless polish 
to the foot-coverings, set out ingloriously 
muddy the night before. He dresses and 
goes to his breakfast. He finds all the daily 
papers, on sale, near the entrance of the 
breakfast room. When seated, an attentive 
waiter places before him a “bill of fare.” 
He selects from some half-hundred of articles 
those which he prefers, and while his “order” 
is cooking, he reads of the last victory or de- 
feat, and learns the state of the markets in 
the four quarters of the globe. The paper 
has these, up to the moment when it went to 
press, but if he has interests which demand a 
later report he will already have consulted a 
“bulletin” which is posted hourly in the 
“ Office,” which is connected by telegraph, 
literally, with the “ends of the earth,” so 
that he can act on the latest advices, whether 
his commercial schemes center in San Fran- 
cisco or Calcutta. Breakfast dispatched, he 
betakes himself to the Gentlemen’s Reading 
Room below. Here he finds the easiest of 
chairs and a_ well-furnished writing-desk, 
whence he can send forth his latest thought, 
whether of business or affection. Within 
twenty paces is a “cigar-stand,” and close 
by, in a glittering “ bar,” he will find another 
solace, if he belongs to that faction of man- 
kind who will “stay themselves with flag- 
ons.” 

Whether he chooses to chat or listen, he 
can sit before a magnificent single-pane plate- 
glass window, and watch the changing kalei- 
doscope of a city street, or go forth, unques- 
tioned, to attend to his various affairs. 

At mid-day, in a quietly elegant room, he 
will find a substantial lunch served, and the 
hours of meals are so planned that there is 
scarcely any moment at which he cannot eat, 
if necessary: but ¢he gastronomic feature of 
the day is dinner, which is generally served 
somewhere from five to seven o'clock. 

There are few prettier in-door sights than 
the coup d’ ail of a monster hotel dining-room, 
laid out with spotless linen, the cleanest of 
glass, and the brightest of silver for this elab- 
orate meal. Since breakfast the marble til- 
ing has been the subjéct of a special encoun- 
ter, from the army of scrub-girls who “ fight 
the dirt continually,” and the waiters have ex- 
hausted every possible fold and plait in the ar- 
rangement of the napkins. This dinner, to be 


perfectly enjoyed, must be eaten by gaslight. 
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The work of the day must be substantially fin- 
ished, and the mind free from care, before a 
man sits down to deliberate upon a bill of 
fare containing more than a hundred items. 
There are few more animated scenes than 
this same dinner, when the “six hundred” 
are seated bencath the massive chandeliers 
and between the walls of mirrors. Of course, 
it is the highly vitalized, energetic /ive men,— 
the natural chieftains,—those who are pushing 
forward the mighty material interests of the 
world, whose business brings them to the 
great centers. Valor, or Enterprise, which 
is only Valor in a less aggressive phase, hav- 
ing chatted and smiled to Beauty through the 
many “courses,” from soup to blackest Mo- 
cha, they retire to the ample and regally fur- 
nished parlors, where they can receive visitors, 
or amuse themselves with watching the large 
company of fellow guests. Musit is now be- 
coming such a universal accomplishment, that 
one rarely fails of hearing some charming 
strains during an evening in the hotel parlor. 

Nowhere does the general advance in good 
taste, consequent upon the study of the best 
European models, show itself more than in 
the decoration and furnishing of hotel par- 
lors. Everybody remembers the gaudy 


colors and endless gilding of twenty years 
ago, when some foreigner said, that “the 
Americans had hung up the rainbows for 
curtains, and they had trickled down all 


over the carpets.” In refreshing contrast to 
this, we recall an exquisite parlor without 
one inch of “ staring” color in the carpet or 
frescoed borders, with pearl-tinted walls, and 
hangings of pale blue satin in mouldings 
of dead gold that are as chaste as a bit of 
star-lit sky. 

But our traveler, being alone, naturally 
gravitates down stairs, where he certainly 
will find a sufficiency of masculine com- 
pany. If he chooses he can go to the 
Theater or Opera—tickets for the most de- 
sirable seats being on sale in the hotel, so 
that without care or worry, or losing one 
minute of the busiest day, he can secure an 
evening of high enjoyment and yet be ready 
to leave the city by the midnight train, if 
necessary. He pays his bill, and, at an 
office a few feet away, he can buy a ticket 
to any part of the world, or he can arrange 
to have his baggage taken into the next 
street, with equal facility, and all through 
reliable and responsible agents, so that if he 
is fleeced and plundered, he has only his 
own ignorance or penuriousness to blame 
for it. He departs with a feeling that this 
supreme comfort is a sort of spontaneous 





| ‘ 
and self-regulating matter; everything seems 


to be moved by hidden, noiseless springs. 
But the Modern Hotel is no accident ; every 
detail has been foreseen and its execution 
provided for ; and in examining these hidden 
springs it is difficult to decide which is the 
greater wonder,—the perfect order and dis- 
cipline that prevail in the assignment and 
fulfillment of duties among four or five hun- 
dred employés, or the innumerable applica- 
tions of the scientific and labor-saving dis- 
coveries and inventions,of the present day. 

Admitted to the penetralia, we find in the 
lowest depths an immense supply of the 
choicest wines and other beverages, stored 
according to the strictest scientific principles, 
each in the manner that will preserve it in 
perfection. 

Near by are the engines and boilers which 
do the lifting, the warming, the washing, and 
a large share of the cooking, and near these 
the steam-pumps kept in perfect order, and 
ready at an instant’s notice to extinguish fire. 
Viewed from a seventh or eighth story win- 
dow, a street resembles a deep well, and few 
persons can look down into one without the 
thought, “ What if this building should take 
fire!” But the sight of enormous tanks at the 
top of the house, with hose ready attached, 
with valves which a child’s hand can open and 
pour forth a saving flood, and the thought of 
those pumps, each equal to an old-fashioned 
fire brigade, has a reassuring effect. 

In the Laundry, steam does the washing 
and drying of the thousands of sheets and 
pillow-cases, and table-cloths and napkins 
which make up the daily supply of fresh 
linen, together with a large amount of family 
washing. 

The next step upward brings us to what 
seems to be an acre or two of billiard-tables. 
The science displayed here is of a pecu- 
liarly personal nature, and though it has been 
dignified by the title of “animated mathe- 
matics,” it behooves the uninitiated to say as 
little as possible about it. 

On the next floor is the ever-clicking Tel- 
egraph and the Annunciator, “carrying over 
a thousand wires,’—a mechanical marvel 
that can hold up its head beside the Elevator 
or the steam Warming Apparatus, which pro- 
duces a perpetual atmosphere of June. Here 
old fogyism may find comfort, for shaving 
and hair-cutting are still done by hand. 

Another flight of stairs and we are in the 
Cooking Department. In a row of huge and 
polished reservoirs tea and coffee are distilled, 
in conformity to the latest chemical dicta, 
and they look so “ scientific,” with their “in- 
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dicators” mathematically marked, that one 
almost expects to see a learned professor in 
long black coat and spectacles step out from 
behind them and explain their action. 

In large steam-heated and air-tight recep- 
tacles vegetables and meat are macerated in 
the manner of Liebig into nutritious and de- 
licious soups. The genie of the tea-kettle 
reappears again, to warm your plate and keep 
your food hot, and the ranges for roasting, 
and broiling, and frying involve an enlight- 
ened application of the laws of heat. 

By way of contrast, the cook exhibits a 
labyrinth of ice-bins and refrigerators, where 
the meats are stored in a way to secure their 
proper “ ripening.” 

“‘ These,” he remarks, “are my supply for a 
day or two; the main stores are down 
stairs.” Indeed! We sympathize with the 
countryman on London Bridge, wondering 
who ever would eat all the cattle he saw 
going to Smithfield. Our wonder ceases after 
dining with the other “ six hundred.” 

That head cook himself! To a dead cer- 
tainty he is a foreigner, and most likely be- 
longs to that “ Latin race” so much vaunted 
by Cesar L. N. B. Whoever heard of a Yan- 
kee “head cook ?” But when you learn that 
he studies his art in reference to chemistry 
and hygiene, that such a one has turned his 
back on the chance of cooking fora London 
Club at $10,000 a year (here he gets $5,000) 
because he preferred the freer air and the 
“better chance for his children” in America, 
your respect for him rises, and when you par- 
take of the savory dishes prepared under his 
supervision, you feel thankful for his choice. 
Of course he is fat; so is the baker—an Ital- 
ian who makes all the bread, and rolls, and 
tea-cakes, and mixes the various varieties of 
hot cakes. Every housewife will see the fit- 
ness of things in this. A child can fry a pan- 
cake, but it takes a “knowing one” to mix 
the batter. 

The portly pastry-cook chanced to be a 
Prussian. More than six feet tall, with hand- 
some gray hair, and fine moustache, so strik- 
ingly like the pictures of the Emperor. This 
magnificent creature sat meekly splitting 
blanched almonds with a penknife! He was 
the center of a wilderness of candies and 
cakes, and patty-pans and jelly-moulds, but 
he rose, and with imperial grace showed Ais 
refrigerators where hosts of delicacies were 
being cooled, and his huge oven where other 
hosts were being baked, and with pardonable 
pride exhibited legions of cunningly decora- 
ted “fancies.” To the question, “ Do you 
know how many varieties you make?” he 





answered with a kindling eye, “Oh! no, I 
have not counted now these many year; 
it was.four hundred long time ago; I am 
inexhaustible ; I learn something new every 
day.” 

We said the Modern Hotel has a brain 
and will. Let any of the hundreds of em- 
ployés neglect any, the least even, of his du- 
ties towards any one of the thousand persons 
to whom for the time he owes his devoirs; 
in five minutes it will be communicated to 
the responsible head, and the careless or 
neglectful servant will be pretty sure to learn 
that there is an irresistible vital force some- 
where. 

Without entering upon the question, 
whether those who can command a separate 
home do well to exchange it for the publicity 
of a hotel, there always must be a large class 
who, from the very nature of their avocations 
and duties, cannot permanently establish 
their household gods,—to whom hotel life is 
a necessity. 

It must be owned that there is in it a free- 
dom from petty cares, especially grateful to 
those whose livelihood depends upon active 
and immediate brain-work. To a man who 
wishes to concentrate all his available facul- 
ties on some important and engrossing theme, 
it saves a world of wear and tear. We are 
not surprised to find that literary men have 
felt and written of this restful freedom of the 
mind. 

Irving thus speaks of the man who, after 
a weary day, “kicks off his boots, thrusts his 
feet into his slippers, and stretches himself 
before an inn fire.” “ Let the world go as it 
may : let kingdoms rise or fall, so long as he 
has the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is for 
the time being the very monarch of all he 
surveys. The arm-chair is his throne, the 
poker his scepter, and the little parlor, some 
twelve feet square, his undisputed empire. 
It is a morsel of certainty snatched from the 
midst of the uncertainties of life ; it is a sun- 
ny moment gleaming out kindly on a cloudy 
day.” 

Johnson says: “ There is no private house 
in which people can enjoy themselves so well 
as in a capital tavern. Let there be ever so 
§.2at plenty of good things, ever so much 
grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so 
much desire that everybody should be easy ; 
in the nature of things it cannot be; there 
must always be some degree of care and anx- 
iety. The master of the house is anxious 
to entertain his guests; the guests are anx- 
ious to be agreeable to him ; and no man, 
but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely 
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command what is in another man’s house as 
if it were his own. Whereas, at a tavern 
there is a general freedom from anxiety. You 
are sure you are welcome, and the more noise 
you make and the more trouble you give, the 
more good things you call for, the welcomer 
you are. No servants will attend you with 


the alacrity which waiters do, who are incited 
by the prospect of an immediate reward in 
proportion as they please. 


No, Sir; there is 





nothing which has yet been contrived by 
man, by which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” Boswell adds, 
that Johnson then repeated, with great emo- 
tion, Shenstone’s lines :— 


** Whoe’er has travel’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


The Morals of Journalism. 


In the discussions of journalism which have been 
started by editorial conventions and the establishment 
of chairs of journalism in one or two academic in- 
stitutions, it is well not to forget the matter of morals. 
A great deal of indignation has been meted out to 
those presses which publish quack advertisements, 
calculated to encourage vice and crime. In this 
thing, a gnat is strained at that a camel may be 
swallowed ; for, almost without exception, the papers 
which denounce and refuse to publish these advertise- 
ments, take endless pains to spread before their 
readers the details of the crimes which the advertise- 
ments are supposed to engender or encourage, Mur- 
ders, suicides, seductions, adulteries, burglaries, thefts, 
scandals—all disagreeable and disgraceful things— 
detailed histories of events which appeal to prurient 
tastes and a morbid desire for coarse and brutal 
excitements—are not these the leading material of a 
great multitude of our daily papers? We may be 
mistaken, but we believe that there is no department 
of the world’s news given with such exhaustive par- 
ticularity as that which relates to vice and crime. If 
this be doubted, let the first paper at hand be taken 
up, and the fact will, we think, be determined as we 
apprehend it. We know that in many papers the 
remedial agencies of society—the churches, schools, 
social conventions—private and organized charities— 
beg for space that is freely accorded to the record of a 
petty thief or an unfaithful husband or wife. That 
which will make a spicy paragraph is chosen before 
that which will make a healthy one. 

Nor is this all, The crimes which are thus spread 
before the public for its daily food are often treated 
like anything but crimes. Some of our papers have 
a way of doing up their columns of local crime as if 
it were all a joke, The writer makes an ingenious jest 
of everything he is called upon to notice. The poor 
women who are lost to virtue and society, with hell 
within them and before them, furnish grateful themes 
for the reporter’s careless pleasantries. Their ar- 
raignment, their trial, their sentence, their appear- 
ance, their words, are chronicled in unfeeling slang, 





with the intent to excite laughter. That which toa 
good man or woman is infinitely pathetic is made to 
appear a matter to be laughed at, or to be passed 
over as of no account. A case of infidelity in the 
marriage relation, involving the destruction of the 
peace of families, the disgrace of children, and 
the irremediable shame of the parties primarily con- 
cerned, comes to us labeled: ‘rich developments.”’ 
The higher the life involved and the purer the reputa- 
tion, the ‘“‘richer’’ the ‘‘developments” always. 
Nothing pleases our jesting reporter like large game, 
A clergyman is the best, next a lay member, and 
then any man or woman who may be in a high social 
position, ‘Crime in high life’’ is a particularly 
grateful dish for those to serve up who cater for the 
prurient public. It is impossible not to conclude that 
the men who write these items and articles delight in 
them, and that the men who publish them regard 
them only with relation to their mercantile value. We 
know of nothing more heartless than the way in 
which criminals and crime are treated by a portion 
of the daily press, and nothing more demoralizing to 
the public and to those who are guilty of trifling with 
them under the license of the reporter’s pen, It is 
a bad, bad business, It is an evil which every paper 
claiming to be respectable ought to cut up, root and 
branch. So long as crime is treated lightly it is 
encouraged. So long, too, as the edifying, informing, 
remedial and purifying agencies of the world are sub- 
ordinated in the public notice to the records of vice 
and crime, simply because they are less startling or 
spicy, it is nonsense to talk about quack advertise- 
ments, and a parade of mock virtue which deserves 
both to be pitied and laughed at. 

The daily paper has now become a visitor in every 
family of ordinary intelligence. It has become the 
daily food of children and youth all over our country, 
and it ought never to hold a record which would 
naturally leave an unwholesome effect upon their 
minds. If crime is recorded, it should be recorded 
as crime, and with a conscientious exclusion of all 
details that the editor would exclude were he called 
upon to tell the story to his boy upon his knee, or to 
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his grown-up daughter sitting at his side, The way 
in which nastiness and beastliness are advertised in 
criminal reports is abominable. It is not necessary : 
it is not on any account desirable. A thousand things 
of greater moment and of sweeter import pass 
unnoticed by the press every day. The apology that 


the press must be exact, impartial, faithful, literal, 


etc., is a shabby one. A press is never impartial, 
when, by the predominance it gives to crime in its 
reports, it conveys the impression that crime is the 
most important thing to be reported, when, in truth, 
it is the least important. Its records do not hinder 
crime, do not nourish virtue, do not advance intelli- 
gence, do not purify youth, do not build up the best 
interests of society ; and the absorption of the columns 
of the public press by them is a stupendous moral 
nuisance that ought to be abated. 

We do not expect the press to be very much in 
advance of the people, either in morality or intelli- 
gence. It is quite as much the outgrowth as the 
leader of our civilization, but it ought to be an emana- 
tion from the best American spirit and culture and 
not the worst. We shall have, probably, so long as 
crime exists, professional scavengers who follow in 
its way to glean and gorge its uncleanness. We 
have such now, and a beastly brood who glean after 
them even; but why a press claiming to be respect- 
able should deem it its duty to assist in their dirty 
work surpasses our comprehension, We repeat—it 
is not necessary: it is not on any account desirable. 


A Reply to many Letters. 


** How shall I manage to get an introduction to 
literary employment ?”’ ‘* What shall I do in order to 
get aliving by literature?” These inquiries, varied 
in form, and accompanied by frank statements of per- 
sonal circumstances, and sometimes by earnest en- 
treaties for sympathy and help, or special favor, form 
the staple of a certain proportion of the letters re- 
ceived by the editor of a magazine. They are all 
briefly answered, of course ; but the time which they 
demand cannot always be at the editor’s disposal. They 
can all be answered in print, and here. 

It is never hard for a good writer to get an intro- 
duction to a magazine. Such an introduction rests 
entirely with himself. A personal presentation to the 
editor, or a letter of introduction, counts for nothing. 
To write an article so good that an editor must take 
it isthe’best and quickest introduction possible. If 
aman cannot write such an article as this, no other 
introduction will be of the value of a straw; if he can, 
he will need no other. To an editor, the discovery of 
a first-rate article is like the discovery of a diamond, 
and the man who writes it finds himself recognized at 
once. 

** But we do not know what will suit you: tell us 
about the sort of articles you desire.” This statement 
goes unpleasantly far to prove that you could not 





write what would be suitable, even if the impossible 
task of informing you were undertaken. Good things 
are never written to order. If you cannot suit a 
magazine by writing a thing in your own way, you 
cannot suit it by trying to conform to some purpose 
or plan outside of yourself. One of the most desira- 
ble things in a magazine is variety; and if there is 
anything characteristically piquant in a writer’s style, 
or ingenious in his mode of handling a subject, it 
wants just that. It cannot tell what it wants, any 
further than to say that it wants the best it can get of 
everything that is good. 

On behalf of the whole editorial fraternity, we pro- 
test against an idea very prevalent among young 
writers, that the acceptance of articles for the press 
goes by favoritism, and that they are refused a hear- 
ing simply because they are unknown. Some have 
resorted to tricks to ascertain whether their manu- 
scripts have ever been opened and read. Let these 
writers be assured that every manuscript is taken up 
with hope, and that if it is not read through by the 
editor, it is because it is found to be worthless in itself, 
or worthless to him and for his purposes. 

Getting a living by literature is a very difficult busi- 
ness for anybody. Probably there are not ten persons 
in America, out of a salaried position, who get their 
living by literature. These are all, and necessarily, 
men and women of culture, peculiar gifts, experience, 
wide knowledge of men and things, and unwearied in- 
dustry. Unless a young man or woman go into a 
salaried position, involving constant drudgery, there 
is no such thing for them as getting a living by litera- 
ture. A young man just out of college, or a young 
woman just out of school—nay, those of maturer life 
who find themselves suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources, and obliged to cast about for the means of 
living—can no more get their living by literature than 
they can fly, It takes a long apprenticeship—a pro- 
cess of culture involving much time and wide experi- 
ence and patient practice—to be able to get a living 
by literature. 

When the power to write well is acquired, and the 
mind is stored with knowledge and fertile in original 
resources, what then? The magazines of America 
cannot possibly publish more than one in twenty-five 
of the manuscripts written for them. They could not 
do so if every article were desirable. Few writers 
can find a market for so many as a dozen articles in a 
year, and few would find it for the permanent advan- 
tage of their reputation to publish so many as a dozen, 
To get a living by outside writing for periodicals is so 
nearly impossible to every man whose capacity for 
work is not great and whose wants are not small, 
that it is practically useless to make any exception 
whatever. 

Every man with literary gifts and ambitions must 
work out his life in his own way, and he will do so; 
but these persons who turn to literature for a living 
because they find themselves shut off from other re- 
sources, and those who seek an introduction to literary 
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life because they fancy writing, and do not think of 
anything else to do, would do well to learn that there 
is no such thing as success for them. Their hopes are 
vain, their labor will be in vain, their disappointment 
is sure. In saying this, we would not be considered 
as discouraging the cultivation of literature among 
the young. No matter how much they write, pro- 
vided they do not rely upon writing for a livelihood. 
Even if they should achieve a moderate success, they 
would find themselves so slowly paid, and engaged in 
competition with such a host of accustomed and ac- 
complished writers, that their life and labor would be 
unremunerative and unsatisfactory. 


The Liquor Interest. 


TRAMP, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching : how 
many of them? Sixty thousand! Sixty full regi- 
ments, every man of which will, before twelve months 
shall have completed their course, lie down in the 
grave ofa drunkard! Every year during the past de- 
cade has witnessed the same sacrifice ; and sixty regi- 
ments stand behind this army ready to take its place. 
It is to be recruited from our children and our children’s 
children. ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp’’—the sounds 
come to us in the echoes of the footsteps of the army 
just expired ; tramp, tramp, tramp—the earth shakes 
with the tread of the host now passing: tramp, tramp, 
tramp, comes to us from the camp of the recruits, A 
great tide of life flows resistlessly to its death. 
What in God’s name are they fighting for? The 
privilege of pleasing an appetite, of conforming to a 
social usage, of filling sixty thousand homes with 
shame and sorrow, of loading the public with the 
burden of pauperism, of crowding our prison-houses 
with felons, of detracting from the productive indus- 
tries of the country, of ruining fortunes and breaking 
hopes, of breeding disease and wretchedness, of de- 
stroying both body and soul in hell before their time. 

’ The prosperity of the liquor interest, covering every 
department of it, depends entirely on the maintenance 
of this army. It cannot live without it. It never 
did live without it. So long as the liquor interest 
maintains its present prosperous condition, it will cost 
America the sacrifice of sixty thousand men every 
year. The effect is inseparable from the cause. The 
cost to the country of the liquor traffic isa sum so 
stupendous that any figures which we should dare to 
give would convict us of trifling, The amount of 
life absolutely destroyed, the amount of industry 
sacrificed, the amount of bread transformed into poison, 
the shame, the unavailing sorrow, the crime, the pov- 
erty, the pauperism, the brutality, the wild waste of 
vital and financial resources, make an aggregate so vast 
—so incalculably vast, that the only wonder is that the 
American people do not rise as one man and declare 
that this great curse shall exist nolonger. Dilettante 
conventions are held on the subject of peace, by men 
and women who find it necessary to fiddle to keep 





themselves awake. A hue-and-cry is raised about 
woman-suffrage, as if any wrong which may be in- 
volved in woman’s lack of the suffrage could be com- 
pared to the wrongs attached to the liquor interest ! 

Does any sane woman doubt that women are suffer- 
ing a thousand times more from rum than from any 
political disability ? 

The truth is that there is no question before the 
American people to-day that begins to match in im- 
portance the temperance question. The question of 
American slavery was never anything but a baby by 
the side of this; and we prophesy that within ten 
years, if not within five, the whole country will be 
awake to it, and divided upon it. The organizations 
of the liquor interest, the vast funds at its command, 
the universal feeling among those whose business is 
pitted against the national prosperity and the pub- 
lic morals—these are enough to show that, upon one 
side of this matter, at least, the present condition of 
things and the social and political questions that lie in 
the immediate future are apprehended. The liquor 
interest knows there is to be a great struggle, and is 
preparing to meet it. People both in this country 
and in Great Britain are beginning to see the enor- 
mity of this business—-are beginning to realize that 
Christian civilization is actually poisoned at its foun- 
tain, and that there can be no purification of it until 
the source of the poison is dried up. 

The country is to be sincerely congratulated on the 
fact that the wine interest of the United States does 
not promise much, Little native wine, after all our 
painstaking, finds its way to a gentleman’s table. 
The California wines are a disappointment and a 
failure, and the Western wines are the same. Neither 
the dry nor the sparkling Catawba takes the place 
of anything imported. They are not popular wines, 
and we congratulate the country that-they never can 
be. The lager beer interest is endeavoring, in con- 
vention, to separate itself from the whisky interest, 
claiming to be holier and more respectable than that. 
They are all to be lumped together. They are all 
opposed to sobriety, and, in the end, we shall find 
them all fighting side by side for existence against the 
determined indignation of a long-suffering people. 

A respectable English magazine reports, as a fact 
of encouraging moment, that of the fifty thousand 
clergymen of the Church of England as many as four 
thousand actually abstain from the use of spirits! So, 
eleven-twelfths of the clergymen of the English 
Church consent to be dumb dogs on the temperance 
question! How large the proportion of wine-drinking 
clergymen may be in this country we do not know, 
but we do know that a wine-glass stops the mouth on 
the subject of temperance, whoever may hold it. A 
wine-drinking clergyman is a soldier disarmed. He is 
not ohly not worth a straw in the fight ; he is a part 
of the impedimenta of the temperance army. ‘We 
have a good many such to carry, who ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, and who very soon will be. 
Temperance laws are being passed by the various 
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Legislatures, which they must sustain, or go over, soul 
and body, to the liquor interest and influence. Steps 
are being taken on behalf of the public health, 
morals, and prosperity, which they must approve by 
voice and act, or they must consent to be left behind 
and left out. There can be no concession and no 
compromise on the part of temperance men, and no 
quarter to the foe. The great curse of our country 
and our race must be destroyed. 

Meantime, the tramp, tramp, tramp sounds on,— 
the tramp of sixty thousand yearly victims. Some 
are besotted and stupid, some are wild with hilarity 
and dance along the dusty way, some reel along in 
pitiful weakness, some wreak their mad and murderous 
impulses on one another, or on the. helpless women 
and children whose destinies are united to theirs, some 





stop in wayside debaucheries and infamies for a mo- 
ment, some go bound in chains from which they seek 
in vain to wrench their bleeding wrists, and all are 
poisoned in body and soul, and all are doomed to 
death. Wherever they move, crime, poverty, shame, 
wretchedness and despair hover in awful shadows, 
There is no bright side to the picture. We forgets 
there is just one. The men who make this army get 
rich. Their children are robed in purple and fine 
linen, and live upon dainties. Some of them are re- 
garded as respectable members of society, and they 
hold conventions to protect their interests! Still the 
tramp, tramp, tramp goes on, and before this article 
can see the light, five thousand more of our poisoned 
army will have hidden their shame and disgrace in the 
grave. 





THE OLD CABINET. 


IF you could apprehend even a small part of the 
reverent love I have for the one who gave me the 
stone, you could then know something of the pain it 
was to me to find, deep down in the center of its fiery 
heart, a glittering flaw. It had escaped my notice at 
first. It showed only in certain lights and at certain 
angles. What is there—what is there to be in our 
holy friendship, I said, that this means? I did not 
one whit falter in my fervent love for the ring, and the 
love that came with it, and the giver of both—but 
there was always the flaw, seen or unseen. I carried 
that little perplexity about with me, I can hardly tell 
how many days, 

I sometimes think that in this world the nearest 
we can hope to get to the real reasons, to the 
final unravelings, is to be able to substitute some 
great, wide, calm, inexplicable perplexity for some 
little bothering one. And so my ring of trouble has 
grown into a crown of rejoicing. I have a new watch- 
word in life to add to my many old ones (you know I 
do not believe in narrowing one’s self to a single 
motto), a phrase that now means so much to me that 
it seems as if the very saying of it should be sufficient 
—** The flaw in the jewel !”’ 

There—there it is again. Not till I had written 
this on these yellow leaves did I find that I had 
brought my little wisdom into the world some cen- 
turies late. For what is this flaw of mine but the 
old story of the fly in the ointment. 

Never mind. There are many sides to the same 
truth ;—if you can see far enough even around a lie 
you will find a side with a different face, perhaps a 
truthful. I shall ring a few changes upon my jewel, 
and let it drop back into my heart. 

Nobody has fairly begun to live who is not prepar- 
ed to find imperfection in what he thinks is or ought 
to be perfect. Among the little luxuries of this life, 





I suppose most persons will be willing to include 
shelled almonds. To have the kernel of the nut 
given you, without the interfering and teeth-breaking 
hindrance with which nature, for some doubtless wise 
purpose, associates it—is a phase of existence 
savoring of the oriental, and has in it, to one born un- 
der western skies, I know not what of reckless prodi- 
gality. The bitter peach-pit inserted by human ava- 
rice is the flaw in that jewel of the Orient. I raise 
my eyes again from these yellow leaves and they fall 
upon a rose-bush, June-red—and another proverb 
confronts me,—for has not every rose its thorn? 
Ah! my friend, do you not see that these haunting 
proverbs, that would drive me from my work, are 
themselves the flaw in the jewel ? 

But I do not merely mean that the joy of accomplish- 
ment is always followed by a pang,—that the shadow of 
mortal sorrow is over all the world: but that we must 
be prepared to find a smutch of circumstance upon 
the whitest robe ; we must steel our hearts to behold, 
it may be, some grotesque horror of nature mim- 
icking our noblest endeavor; or a frightening mo- 
mentary estrangement in the look of our nearest 
friend ; or the stalking of a dead and hateful memory, 
when that ghost had least need to come—making the 
pure air sick and stifling. We must be brave to be- 
hold for a little while a lie in the face of truth; Satan 
where God is ! 

I have pondered a good deal on this curious experi- 
ence we call humor—wondering just what it may be, 
and why the deepest souls I happen to be blest with 
the knowledge of, live mést in its ecstatic glow. This 
last wonder is no longer so great to me. At least I 
seem to be sure that no soul can go deep among the 
solemnities without having the capacity to take the 
rebound into the highest absurdities. Laughter for 
all men ; the giggle for the great ! 
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But since my discovery of the principle of the flaw 
(for I shall call the star mine, though some ancient 
found it too), I have begun to think that one of the 
offices of humor is to make the flaw endurable. 
The sudden conjunction of the petty with the sublime, 
would shock too severely, were it not for the sense of 
absurdity that comes between, and we “turn it off 
with a laugh.” 

So I think that heaven és ‘‘a land of no laughter.”’ 
For all the flaws, I know there are some perfect mo- 
ments in this life. But they are only foretastes. 
There we shall not say some perfect. There will 
be no flies in the heavenly ointment ; no thorns with 
those roses; and while, as I look at it now in the 
golden June sunlight, the little flaw (with its subtile 
symbolism of the very principle of evil) shines the 
brightest spot in my jewel—in the heavenly jewel 
there will be no flaw, save the secret name in the 
white stone’s heart. 


“I Met a Traveler on the Road.” 
I MET a traveler on the road, 
His face was wrinkled, wan, and sad; 
His head was gray—but not with years ; 
His eyes were tired—but not with tears ; 
His back was bent beneath a load 
Too big for one whose sinews had 
Been wrenched by labor overmuch,— 
Or was he withered in the clutch 
Of his great soul gone sanely mad ! 
His face was wan, his feet were weary, 
Yet he unresting went with such 
A strange, still patient mien,—a look 
Set forward in the empty air, 
As he were reading an unseen book. 
His awful, fixed smile did tear 
My soul with pity. I could bear 
That better than what next I knew, 
When, sorrow-drawn, I came more near ; 
For, suddenly, I seemed to hear 
The broken echo of a song 
Sung in the sunlight far away. 
His lips were parted, but unmoved 
By words. He sang as dreamers do, 
And not as if he heard and loved 
The thing he sang. It was not sad— 
But, O my God, that memory blot ! 
The livelong night, the livelong day, 
It comes and will not be forgot, 
That traveler’s anguished singing cheery ! 
He stood beside the stilly brook, — 
Nor drank the water, nor bathed his brow, 
Nor from his back the burden shook, 





He stood, and yet he did not rest ; 
His hand lay dead in his dead breast ; 
His eyes climbed up in aimless quest, 
Then close did to that mirror bow— 
And, looking down, I saw, in place 
Of his, my own wan, wrinkled face ! 


“A Sower went forth to Sow.” 
a 


A SOWER went forth to sow; 

His eyes were wild with woe ; 

He crushed the flowers beneath his feet, 
Nor felt the perfume, warm and sweet, 
That prayed for pity everywhere. 

He came to a field that was harried 
By iron, and to heaven laid bare. 

He shook the seed that he carried 
O’er that brown and bladeless place. 
He shook it, as God shakes hail 
Over a doomed land, 

When lightnings interlace 

The sky and the earth, and his wand 
Of love is a thunder-flail, 

Thus did that sower sow : 

His seed was human blood, 

And tears of women and men. 

And I, who near him stood, 

Said: When the crop comes, then 
There will be sobbing and sighing, 
And souls to hell-fire flying, 

And a woe that is worse than woe. 


IT. 


It was an autumn day 

When next I went that way. 

And what, think you, did I see? 
What was it that I heard? 

The song of a sweet-voiced bird ? 
Nay—but the song of many, 
Through-thrilled with praising prayer ! 
Of all those voices not any 

Was sad of memory. 

And a sea of sunlight flowed, 

And a golden harvest glowed ! 

On my face I fell down there ; 

I hid my weeping eyes, 

I said: O Lord, Thou art wise ! 
And I thank Thee, again and again, 
For the sower whose name is Pain. 
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HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Of Dinner-Giving. 


DINNER-GIVING grows every year more popular as a 
means of entertainment, especially in large cities, and 
promises soon to be as much a national characteristic 
of ours as it is of the English. If you go to London 
with letters of introduction, the persons to whom they 
are addressed will invite you to dinner, just as certainly, 
we were going to say, as the sun shines; but remem- 
bering that the sun is not at all certain to shine in 
London, we shall not say it. And having dined you, 


they consider their social duty to you at an end, unless 
you and they happen particularly to suit each other 


as companions, This is a good deal so here; never- 
theless, dinner parties are charming gatherings when 
composed of the right people. In choosing the per- 
sons to be invited, the getting together of several of 
the same calling is rather to be avoided than sought 
(unless there be special reason therefor), for it is quite 
possible to have people with kindred tastes whose in- 
terests are not alike, and the conversation,—one of 
the most important elements of a successful dinner, — 
is likely to take a wider and higher range in con- 
sequence. Six persons, ihcluding host and hostess, 
for a very small party, and ten, with the host and 
hostess, for a medium party, are good numbers. This 
makes it easy to seat a gentleman on either hand of 
the hostess, a lady on either hand of the host, and 
have the sexes alternate on the two sides of the table. 
It is better, in ordinary households, not to have more 
than ten at a time, as beyond that number it is diffi- 
cult for the entertainers to keep the necessary watch 
of the wants of the entertained. It is more conve- 
nient, and far more sociable, to ask a few guests on 
different occasions, and so do justice to each, than to 
ask them all together and render the party stiff and 
unmanageable. ‘ 

It is not necessary to a pleasant dinner that the 
courses should be elaborate or numerous, If the 
company is well selected, the viands, be they many or 
few, thoroughly well prepared, the service quiet and 
unobtrusive, a dinner-party must bea success. Bright 
conversation is the best of all sauces, and a good sup- 
ply of that is worth a hundred delicacies. The time- 
honored custom of the host escorting to the table the 
eldest, the most prominent, or the least intimate of 
the feminine guests, and the hostess following his ex- 
ample with the masculine guest, still obtains, though 
in the seating of the others much less formality than 
formerly is observed. Frequently, if a gentleman 
specially wishes to escort a certain lady, the hostess, 
on being spoken to, will good-naturedly arrange it. 
Instead of ceremoniously pairing the guests, upon the 
announcement of dinner, it is in better taste for the 
hostess to say quietly to the gentlemen as they enter : 
**Mrs, or Miss is here this evening; will you 
take her in?” And then the gallant cavalier will 
quietly place himself near the lady designated and at 
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the proper moment offer her his right arm. A pretty 
custom, recently introduced, is presenting to each 
gentleman, in the dressing-room, a button-hole bou- 
quet tied with a ribbon, the color of which he finds, on 
reaching the drawing-room, corresponds with that on 
the bouquet of the lady he is expected to attend to 
the dining-room. 

Where cards of invitation are sent, full dress for 
both sexes is as much expected at a dinner-party as at 
a ball. But where a less formal summons has been 
given, while the gentlemen are required to appear in 
solemn swallow-tail, the ladies may wear demi-toilette. 
The attire of the host and hostess is, of course, 
always as plain as the occasion admits, lest by chance 
they should out-dress some unprepared guest. An 
invitation to dinner, after acceptance, should never be 
neglected, except for gravest reasons, since it gives 
serious inconvenience and annoyance to the hostess, 
who has arranged her party as a general in the field 
does his army, and the defection of an expected 
visitor is like the non-arrival of a promised brigade. 
If one must decline a friendly summons to dinner, it 
should be done upon receipt of the note, thereby 
giving time for some one else to be asked instead, 
The half-hour of grace which was once allowed the 
diner-out is no longer his, and*he who comes late to 
dinner deserves to be socially ostracized. 


The Abuse of Appetite. 

THE appetite is one of the least appreciated of Na- 
ture’s gifts to man. It is generally regarded in this 
work-a-day world as something to be either starved 
or stuffed,—to be gotten rid of at all events with 
the least inconvenience possible. There are people 
who are not only not glad that they have been endowed 
with sound, healthy bodies, for which nature demands 
refreshment and replenishment, but they are actually 
ashamed to have it known that they are sustained in 
the usual manner. The reason of this we are at a loss 
to conceive. Everybody admires beauty, and there 
can be no true beauty without good health, and no 
good health without a regular and unvarying appe- 
tite. We are disinclined to let appetite take any 
responsibility on itself. If we happen to consider it 
too delicate, we try to coax it, perhaps stimulate it 
with highly seasoned or fancifully prepared food. 
There are times when this may seem necessary, as in 
the case of a person so debilitated as to depend for 
daily strength.on what he eats, But, usually, the 
cajoling process is a mistake. If the appetite of an 
individual in fair bodily condition be occasionally 
slender, it is no cause for alarm, and it should be al- 
lowed to regulate itself. It may safely be considered 
nature’s protest against some transgression, and it is 
wise not to attempt coercion. 

At certain seasons, as in spring and summer, the 
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appetite of even the very robust is apt to fail, and the 
relish for meats and heavy food to wane, This is all 
right enough, for animal diet in warm weather heats 
the blood, tends to headaches, and is generally un- 
wholesome, unless sparingly used. On the other 
hand, fresh vegetables, berries, fruit and bread are 
cooling, corrective, and what the palate most craves. 
Don’t be afraid to go without meat for a month or 
so, and, if you like, live purely on a vegetable regi- 
men. We will warrant that you will lose no more 
strength than is common to the time, and that you 
will not suffer from protracted heat, as when dining 
on the regulation roast. 

Many persons regard a hearty desire for food as 
something unrefined, indelicate, and to be constantly 
discouraged, This is a greater and more harmful mis- 
take than that of coaxing the appetite. It is just as 
necessary for the man who works only with his brain 
to eat beef and mutton, as for the man who labors 
solely with his hands. The stomach and the brain 
are twins; the former being the elder, and having 
prior right to care. Let that be well provided for; 
and it will sustain its brother. The people whe strive 
to check a wholesome and natural appetite are the 
people who regard dinner merely as a feed, not the 
center of an agreeable social custom and as the domes- 
tic event of the day. We are sorry for them, as they 
must regard eating at all as a prosaic duty, obligatory 
on them because they havea bias in favor of living. 
We all know that we must eat to live ; but we by no 
means live to eat simply because we enjoy what we 
eat. We are not gourmands because we relish chops, 
nor are we invalids because we want strawberries. 

A good appetite is a good thing; but not if it is to 
be worried by urging or by neglect. 


The Habit of Reading. 


**T HAVE no time to read,” is the common com- 
plaint, and especially of women, whose occupations 
are such as to prevent continuous book perusal. 
They seem to think, because they cannot devote as 
much attention to books as they are compelled to de- 
vote to their avocations, that they cannot read any- 
thing. But this is a great mistake. It isn’t the 
books we finish at a sitting which always do us the 
most good. Those we devour’in the odd moments, 
half a dozen pages at a time, often give us more satis- 
faction, and are more thoroughly digested than those 
we make a particular effort to read. The men who 
have made their mark in the world have generally 
been the men who have in boyhood formed the habit 
of reading at every available moment, whether for five 
minutes or five hours, 

It is the habit of reading rather than the time at our 
command that helps us on the road to learning. 
Many of the most cultivated persons, whose names 
have been famous as students, have given only two or 
three hours a day to their books, If we make use of 





spare minutes in the midst of our work, and read a 
little, if but a page or a paragraph, we shall find our 
brains quickened and our toil lightened by just so 
much increased satisfaction as the book gives us, 
Nothing helps along the monotonous daily round so 
much as fresh and striking thoughts, to be considered 
while our hands are busy. A new idea from a new 
volume is like oil which reduces the friction of the 
machinery of life. What we remember from brief 
glimpses into books often serves as a stimulus to 
action, and becomes one of the most precious deposits 
in the treasury of our recollection. All knowledge is 
made up of small parts, which would seem insignificant 
in themselves, but which, taken together, are valuable 
weapons for the mind and substantial armor for the 
soul, ‘* Read anything continuously,” says Dr. Johnson, 
**and you will be learned.” The odd minutes which 
we are inclined to waste, if carefully availed of for 
instruction, will, in the long run, make golden hours 
and golden days that we shall be ever thankful for. 


Ready-Made Garments. 


SCARCELY a decade since, no lady—whatever her 
need and means—could purchase, ready-made, a single 
article of wardrobe, with the two exceptions of outside 
garments and bonnets; and to-day, at almost any 
large dry-goods store, she can buy a complete outfit. 
This is certainly progress, and progress in the right 
direction; though, as yet, with very far from perfect 
results. It is often said, with just enough basis of 
fact to give it color, that ready-made clothing can be 
had as cheaply as the materials can be bought and 
made up at home ; but, asa rule, it is not true. Or- 
dinarily, if time does not represent a fair money value, 
it is fully a third cheaper, and twice as satisfactory, to 
choose the stuff, and have it fashioned according to 
individual taste. Ideally, it is delightful for a woman 
to step into a shop, as a man may, select her suit, 
order it sent home, and thus pay her tribute to the re- 
turning season and changing mode with little trouble 
and less expense. But, practically, it cannot now be 
done. 

The majority of garments offered by furnishing 
houses are of but medium quality, pronounced in de- 
sign and extravagantly rated. They are cut and made 
by the dozen, and, like most things manufactured in 
quantities, are coarse and careless in execution. Ar- 
ticles such as costumes, whose mode is limited to a 
single season, and whose sale is not certain, are form- 
ed to please the taste of the multitude, and the taste 
of the multitude is‘seldom cultivated or refined. The 
materials used are commonly the least expensive, for 
the dealers cannot afford to risk loss on expensive 
fabrics. The cheap goods are covered with yards and 
yards of showy trimmings, because they must be made 
to have an appearance of cost to give an excuse for 
high prices. And high prices must be asked in ordet 
that the large profits on the sold shall prevent loss on 
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the unsold. Thus the poor teacher or saleswoman, 
or factory-girl, whose lack of time compels her to buy 
her gown ready-made, pays not only for her own, but 
for its half-dozen fellows left on the shelves at the end 
of the season. 

The clothes question daily grows more serious to 
women. Fashion exacts from us simple republicans 
four-fold the devotion she requires from any other 
people. It is not enough that we have means and 
taste, but we must constantly exhibit them, according 
to her most trifling behests. To be persistently out 
of fashion in this independent land is regarded as a 
kind of social degradation. We are swept on by the 
tide of custom, and are compelled to keep within hail- 
ing distance of the reigning mode. We may not like it ; 
we may utterly detest it; but we are impelled by a 
force difficult to resist ; and as few of us have time to 
war systematically against any tyranny, we yield from 
sheer necessity. Thus we have let the clothes ques- 
tion encroach upon us little by little, until it has 
reached proportions so gigantic as to endanger the 
satisfaction, if not the peace, of many women. They 
may not be very wise or very strong women to whom 
what they wear is a vital matter; but if they are not, 
so much the more reason why they should be spared 
any needless solicitude on the subject. 

Ready-made clothing ought to be a remedy for this 
evil, Women ought to be able to buy pretty, simple 
and well-made dresses at reasonable prices, and there- 
by save themselves days and weeks of unremunerative 
toil. And if the manufacturers would be content to 
put on the market only good fabrics well and taste- 
fully made, at rates returning them but a moderate 
profit on each garment, they would have sure and 
steady sale for all ; realizing in the end as much as they 
do under the present system, while the benefit to the 
feminine public would be immense. As it is now, no 
woman who has time to make her clothes, or means to 
have them made privately, will buy what neither taste 
nor economy recommends. 

We have written thus far with special reference to 
the medium class of costumes offered, because it is the 
class that appeals to the majority. In the finer grades, 
such as silk walking-suits, dinner and party robes, the 
objections are not so great in the costliest varieties, 
since the goods have to be of nice quality, and, to the 
persons who can afford to purchase them at all, it does 
not much matter whether a little more or a little less 
is asked. But even in the cheaper styles of these 
dresses, such as the summer silks, and light black silks, 
the difficulties are repeated. The expensive silks are 
too high and the others are not worth buying. The 
extravagant bills of the modern mantua-maker have 
forced so many ladies either to make their own ward- 
robes, or to have them made under their own eye in 
their own homes, that in drawing comparisons we in- 
stinctively refer to them instead of the few who give 
unlimited orders to modistes, and who are not in- 
fluenced by the altitude of prices. 

The few articles of apparel which it is often an 








economy to buy outright are underclothing and out- 


side wraps. The former—for which there is no better 
term than the comprehensive French name of dingerie 
—is offered frequently at little above actual cost ; it 
is generally of good quality and strongly if not always 
elegantly made. These articles are not specially af- 
fected by changes of mode, though, like everything 
else, there are new and old styles. Their sale is con- 
stant and large, as the number of new furnishing 
houses attest; and so they can be afforded at some- 
thing akin to their real value. It is also frequently 
better to purchase complete cloaks, sacques, mantles, 
and indeed all outer wraps, except of silk. They are 
difficult for unskilled hands to put nicely together ; 
the materials are expensive, and the made garment 
can be bought at a trifling advance upon the cost of 
the materials to the retail purchaser, and for at least 
a third less than the materials and making by a pro- 
fessional cloak-maker would amount to. Why the 
great dealers, with every facility at hand, with long 
experience and ripe judgment, make such great dif- 
ferences in the products of their vast establishments, 
we do not pretend to say. We know the facts, and 
we present them for consideration. 


The Fashion of Jewels. 


As a people we seem to have gone daft on the sub- 
ject of fashion. From the maid in the kitchen who 
bobs her hair on the crown of her head because she 
has absorbed from the outer air the impression that 
that is the newest mode, to the mistress in the parlor 
who reads metaphysics in lieu of novels because it is 
the fashion—this social miasma hangs heavy in the at- 
mosphere, It enters into our furniture and our clothes, 
our food and our books, and even into such lasting 
and intrinsically beautiful things as jewels. This is 
the last extreme of the craze of fashion, for what more 
aggravated form could it take than to condemn pre- 
cious stones, worth fifty times their weight in gold, as 
not * the thing ;’’ thereby rendering them in this fash- 
ion-adoring land almost unsalable ? 

For the nonce, diamonds have paled their glow, and 
sapphires, the bluest of the blue, are the favorite gem. 
Next to sapphires, diamonds, pearls and emeralds rank 
equally in favor. Rubies are quite out of mode at 
present—luckily for the purchaser, since their market 
value is greater than that of diamonds, and very fine 
ones are not to be had at any price. It is their 
scarcity that makes them so costly as to surpass 
diamonds, Diamonds are very cheap just now, or at 
least the dealers say so, though to unaccustomed ears 
the sums asked for them sound something fabulous. The 
depression in these precious Stones is caused by the 
large numbers of African diamonds recently imported. 
These are often quite as beautiful to the untrained 
eye as the old Indian or the Brazilian gems, but they 
are all slightly tinted, and this decreases their value. It 
is only absolutely colorless diamonds that are of purest 
water; and a very small diamond of this description 
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is often worth twice or thrice as much as a large, clear 
one, ever so faintly tinged. Many of the colored 
diamonds are extremely handsome, and such shades as 
rose, brown, green and yellow frequently bring 
** fancy ” prices from collectors because of their rarity ; 
but for personal ornaments they are never regarded as 
highly as the colorless stones which seem like crystal- 
ized tears. The purchase of diamonds is sometimes a 
good pecuniary investment, for, like camel’ s-hair shawls, 
they always have a market rate, and can generally be 
turned into money with little trouble and at trifling 
loss. They are the most beautiful and enduring of 
gems, but they should be rigorously reserved for even- 
ing wear; for they need all the intensity of artificial 
light to display their matchless brilliancy. 

Pearls, which seem to be the emblem of youth, are 
in great demand at present. Their price is high, but 
not so high as rubies, diamonds and sapphires, The 
perfectly round pearls, very seldom found, are the 
choicest to be had. We saw a necklace the other 
day, containing one hundred and forty-six, so exactly 
alike in shape and color that a connoisseur could de- 
tect no difference. It was a remarkable collection, 
probably the most remarkable in this country. The 
fashion in pearl necklaces is to have them strung like 
beads on a silk thread, and closed by a clasp behind. 
This is a foolish fancy, as it involves the piercing of 
the jewels, masses them so that much of their beauty 
is lost, and renders them a little less safe than when 
set in metal, since the breaking of the thread in a 
crowded room would scatter them past recovery. 
Pear-shaped pearls, though very graceful, are really 
imperfect in form, and not much used, therefore, except 
as drops to brooches composed of the round pearls. 

Already turquoises, so desired last Winter, have 
dropped out of favor, and it is not to be wondered at. 
Only the rage for undecided tints could ever have 
made them popular, and as that is waning, the liking 
for them wanes also. Their mixed green-blue is be- 





coming to nobody, and their intrinsic worth not being 
great, they will doubtless be cast aside next season, 
Coral in all its lovely shades is no longer the mode, 
and charming sets at cost prices languish unsold in 
their velvet cases. Coral, though not a precious 
stone, is one of the prettiest and most useful of orna- 
ments, since it can be appropriately worn both on or- 
dinary and full-diress occasions. Plain gold ornaments 
are passing out of fashion, not so much because they 
are no longer pretty, as because they have been so 
successfully imitated in base metals that people are 
afraid of being suspected of wearing French gilt. The 
handsome gold sets are so expensive that we think it 
better and cheaper in the end to spend a little more 
money, and buy a set of coral or jewels which cannot 
be imitated, and of which one is so much less likely to 
grow weary. 

The setting of jewels this year is in the lightest 
possible framework of gold—called, we believe, the 
knife-blade style—and a distinctive feature is the sepa- 
rating of the jewels from each other so that the light 
may strike through from every side. This is far more 
beautiful and artistic than the old form of clusters, and 
is destined to high favor. The Marquise, or long 
oval, is the shape most in vogue for rings as well as 
pins, earrings and lockets, and it is particularly be- 
coming. Bracelets are no longer mere golden shack- 
les, but are inch and half-inch bands in all manner 
of designs. Chain and link bracelets, once the most 
admired, are not now much worn. It is not perhaps 
well known that the best gold work of all kinds is 
made in this country; and that no foreign production 
compares favorably with it. Much of the finest jewel- 
setting is done here, and when our country is more 
fully developed, and the gems, which there is every 
reason to suppose exist in its richest mineral regions, 
are brought to market, the Republic will be the cen- 
ter of this extensive and valuable trade, 
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Ward's Statue of Gen. Israel Putnam. 


olate catalogue to examine, item by item, if a man had 


WE often hear Americans—Americans mostly of | a heart insensible enough to permit his taking it up in 


of the healthiest books we have read in a long while 
—who complain that art does not flourish here as it 
does in Europe, because the government does nothing 
to encourage it. What an ideal government might 


be able to do for art, if it should try its hand at pa- 
tronage, there is of course no knowing, such a govern- 
ment never having existed, but the mischief the un- 
ideal governments of our own or of any other time 
have been able to accomplish by patronizing art is easy 
to know ; it is written all over Europe so plainly that 
he who:runs may read. Wedonot knowamore des- 





the type of the hero of A Chance Acquaintance, one | that deliberate fashion, than the list of pictures and stat: 


| wes “ commanded ”” by European governments, includ- 


ing England, of course, England having been particularly 
unfortunate in her public commissions, Think of 
the statues in public places; of the bas-reliefs in the 
pediments of churches and municipal buildings; of 
the portraits of sovereigns; of the painted ceilings 
and the acres of painted walls ; of all the dreary results 
of government patronage of art, from the frescoes of 
Cornelius and Kaulbach to those that ‘‘ adorn” the 
Parliament Houses at Westminster, and ask whether 
the theory of government patronage of art has proved 
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good in practice; whether instead of succoring art 
it hasn’t come near suffocating it ! 

The truth is, the believers in government patron- 
age of art are thinking, when they praise it, of a 
if we must use the detestable word— 





patronage 
extended indeed by a government, but by a govern- 
‘ment that consisted in each case of a single indi- 
vidual. It was not Athens, and France, and Milan, and 
the States of the Church, and England that patronized 
Phidias, and Cellini, and Primaticcio, and Leonardo, 
and Angelo, and Raphael, and Holbein, but Pericles and 
Francis, and Louis Sforza, and Julius, and Leo, and 
Henry VIII. These men, lovers of art for her own 
sake or for luxury, or if the reader will have it so, for 
vanity, kept the great artists busy, not at all in the spirit 
in which the governments of our own day patronize art 
while caring not one cent about it, but in the same 
way—though sometimes less nobly, if often more no- 
bly—that an amateur of to-day gives commission or 
buys the pictures that are brought to market. 

Art may be in @ bad way in our America—we 
sometimes fear it is—but we are thankful it hasn’t 
too much patronage from the government, but is left 
to worry along as it best can, with what help it gets 
from private people. We believe that art has its 
healthiest growth when it exists to meet real wants, 
not fictitious ones, and such wants can be felt only by 
individuals and not by governments. Whatever good 
work has been produced by our American artists has 
been the free outcome of their talent ; it has not been 
a hot-house growth of patronage. On the contrary, 
with rare exceptions, the works that have been exe- 
cuted for the government have been melancholy fail- 
ures, and Washington is an infirmary of puerile 
pictures and amorphous statues. Only once in a 
while does there come a man like Greenough, who will 
think it an honor that his country has asked him to 
work for her, and will put forth all his powers to 
honor himself in serving her. Rarely does a man 
like Henry K. Brown appear, to whom slight, uncon- 
sidered work is impossible, and who only knows how 
to do his best for a government or for an individual. 
When an intelligent American visits the Capitol and 
looks about him at the despairing signs of imbecility 
that are inscribed over these rotunda pictures, these 
bas-reliefs, portico statues (and Greenough’s here is 
no better than the stone-cutter Persico’s)—at the 


government at all. He has stood sturdily on his own 
feet, and employment has persistently sought him ; he 
has left lobbying to stone-cutters. The ‘‘ Shake- 
speare,” the ‘*Indian Hunter,” the “ Seventh Regi- 
ment Memorial,” the *‘ Good Samaritan,” were all 
private commissions or private purchases, and in each 
case those who have given the commission know that 
the work has been done to the best of the sculptor’s 
ability. 

The statue of General Putnam, the latest work of 
Mr. Ward, though designed for a public situation, is 
due, like all the others, to private liberality. The 
late Judge Joseph P. Allyn, of Hartford, left by his 
will a sum of money to be appropriated to procure a 
statue of General Putnam for the City Park. The 
father of Judge Allyn, Timothy M. Allyn, Esq., 
made an addition to his son’s bequest, and the trustees 
of the fund had the wisdom to select Mr. Ward as 
the sculptor. The statue is now completed in the 
clay, and the work of casting it in bronze will soon 
be begun by Wood, of Philadelphia, by whom, it 
will be remembered, the Shakespeare now in the Cen- 
tral Paik was cast with such satisfactory result. The 
sculptor had scant materia] on which to found a por- 
trait statue of Putnam, but he has faithfully and 
intelligently used all that he could find, and the result 
is a figure that fully satisfies our imagination of the 
old hero while resting in a healthy reality. Ward is 
so much in sympathy with simplicity, frankness, and 
all that we mean by the word ‘‘ manly ”—there is so 
absolutely nothing of the dilettante, the Bohemian, in 
his composition, that we can think of few men better 
suited than he to portray a man like Putnam, whose 
adventures make such an inspiriting episode in our 
somewhat tame Revolutionary history, with its brave 
and worthy but somewhat conventional and proper 
heroes. Perhaps these stories are apocryphal—the 
story of the wolf’s den, and the stone steps, and the 
spy—but whether apocryphal or only very much 
dressed up, it is none the less true that they were 
stories which attached themselves to sturdy old Put- 
nam and to no one else, and that they are in accord- 
ance with all we know about him. History won’t go 
down with young people without stories, and we don’t 
know that it is right it should. The supply, how- 
ever, has been equal to the demand in all history 
before our own, and why we should have fallen on 





Clark Mills ‘‘ Jackson,” the Vinnie Ream ‘‘ Lin- 
coln,” the ‘* Hamilton” by Stone, the ‘* Penn” by 
Powers, he must be grieved to see what a failure the 
Government has made in its efforts to patronize art, 
but he must be glad to think there is no more of it. 

We have been fortunate thus far in getting out of 
two of our foremost sculptors the best work of which 
they are capable through private commissions. H. 
K. Brown has made all his finest statues for 
private persons, either individuals or associations, only 
one statue, we believe, the ‘* Scott,” having been 
ordered by the government. And Ward has been so 
fortunate as never to have had a commission from the 





such dry fare is hard to tell. But so it is, and Gen- 
eral Putnam has the honor of being the one man 
in our annals whose life has any strong mythical 
flavor. 

If Trumbull had been an accurate painter we might 
have known very well how he looked, but he was a 
very inaccurate man, and had ‘only the ordinary con- 
ventional artist way of looking at facts as things to 
be got rid of as far as possible. ‘* D n nature !” 
said choleric old Fuseli, *‘she puts me ou 





t!” and 
though Trumbull was far too proper to swear, he no 
doubt shared Fuseli’s feeling. He had great skill as 
a painter, asmay be seen—not by looking at the pic- 
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tures in the Capitol at Washington, but by studying 
the miniatures in Yale College, and his miniature of 
Putnam is the best likeness we have of a man whom 
we wish there had been some one at hand to photo- 
graph. For the defect of Trumbull’s miniatures is 
their want of individuality—they look too much alike ; 
one would say he hada recipe for complexions, and 
kept a collection of eyes, as a bird-stuffer does. 
Ward has gathered together all the published like- 
nesses of Putnam that he could obtain, but with little 
advantage, since they are all founded on Trumbull’s 
portrait. Fortunately, he came by mere accident 
upon a rude drawing of Putnam in Indian-ink—a sketch 
from life—now in the hands of a descendant. This 
is a rude piece of work, without the least artistic skill, 
made, like enough, by some one who had never seen 
an artist’s performance. As a picture it is, of course, 
far inferior to Trumbull’s miniature, but while it suf- 
ficiently confirms our notions of the General’s appear- 
ance, gathered from Trumbull’s picture, there is added 
just that rustic yeoman air which we feel must have 
belonged to the man, but which the conventional paint- 
er somewhat missed. What adds character to this 
native drawing is the arrangement of the hair, which 
has been allowed to grow loose on the neck, and Ward 
at once seized on this peculiarity as not only an indi- 
cation of personality, but as a relief from the formality 
so hard to avoid in a military portrait. More im- 
portant, however, was the fact that the drawing in 
question showed the General in profile, Trumbull’s 
being full-face, and thus, with the aid of the two pic- 
tures, it would be strange if so observing an eye as 
Ward’s could not select ample material for a good 
likeness. But, of the two, the profile was by far 
the more important, since the nose—the feature by 
which we read the whole active side of the character— 
is only to be known by the profile, and with such a man 
as Putnam was, everything depended upon getting 
the nose right. Is it a perception of this vital fact in 
the study of physiognomy, or because it is the easier 
thing to do that makes children, and people and 
nations in a childish state of development, portray 
the human face in profile? 

The crux, the head, having been successfully 
achieved, there was left a minor point, but an im- 
portant one, the costume. And here an unexpected 
difficulty arose. Who knows how our Revolutionary 
officers dressed? We think we know, but it is to be 
feared that we have only general and vague ideas, and 
that if they happen to be precise, they are pretty sure 
to be incorrect. It would appear that there are only 
two military coats left from Revolutionary times, and 
neither of them helps us much, one being a sort of 
dress affair, a coat of Washington’s, now in the 
Patent Office at Washington, the other a coat that 
belonged to General Wayne, and is now in Kentucky, 
we believe, or too far away to be useful to us, 

Here was a chance to profit by the accuracy of the 
portrait painters, and, alas ! Trumbull fails us here as 
always, sacrificing everything to effect, and put out as 





much by coat and waistcoat as by complexion! No 
help from Trumbull or from anybody in this matter, 
only general effect to be had and the details not to be 
got at satisfactorily by any study. Ward, then, has 
had much difficulty with some minor points of the 
costume that it would have given him pleasure to 
have felt sure were correctly represented, but at least 
nothing has been left undone to secure accuracy, 
Even here, again, the rude Indian-ink drawing has 
been of service, and the sword-hilt is exactly copied 
from the original still preserved at Yale. 

So much for externals, and Ward has rightly felt 
how much their truthfulness has to do with our no- 
tion of the man himself. He has chosen for his sub- 
ject an attitude simple, natural, every-day—but one 
in which the characteristics of the man are shown as 
they must be in every spontaneous movement. Put- 
nam has just been summoned, He has grasped his 
sword which, with the belt and sash, is held against 
his breast in one hand, while the other holds the 
beaver chapeau straight down by the side. He is ad- 
vancing, the head erect, with its slightly shaggy hair 
falling over the collar, the right foot firmly pressed 
upon the ground, the left resting on the ball of the 
foot, but resting only for an instant. There is in the 
movement of this somewhat heavy man of fifty odd, 
inclining already to fullness, an easy elasticity of mo- 
tion often seen in men of his temperament whose 
bodies move with a certain joyfulness to follow the 
quick-springing mind. To have seized such a charac- 
ter as this in full activity, a man must be in sympathy 
with his subject, and the spectator feels that the life 
infused into this clay comes from life in the sculptor. 
It is a work to inspire patriotism not by symbols, 
nor by dwelling on anecdote and popular attributes, 
but by keeping in perpetual presence the living image 
of a good and true man, one of Wordsworth’s 


“ Glad souls without reproach or blot, 
Who do God's will, and know it not.” 


Such was Israel Putnam, and if Ward has not 


_ chosen, as some would have had him, to represent his 


hero as he may have looked on that day, when, hear- 
ing the news from Lexington as he was plowing in 
the field with his son, he quickly unyoked his team, 
left his plow in the furrow, and sending his boy to the 
house with the message that he was gone, mounted 
his horse in his working-dress and rode away with 
speed to the camp—it was perhaps because he wished 
to avoid for his hero any suspicion of melodrama, and 
to represent in a more universal way his constant 
readiness to serve his country. 


The Unprogressive Art. 


IT is something of an anomaly that the art which 
has more to do with culture and progress than any 
other is itself the least progressive of all the arts. 

Our busy intellectual and commercial age brings 
writing into requisition a thousandfold more than 
any age that has gone before; yet we commit our 
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thoughts to paper as slowly and laboriously as our 
great-grandfathers used to, ere time-saving and labor- 
saving inventions began to be thought of. 

If the art of writing had reached a satisfactory 
stage of development, if literary workmen were gen- 
erally contented with the means and processes of 
their profession, the lack of mechanical progress in it 
would be less a matter of surprise. But they are not. 
Every one who has much writing to do deplores the 
apparently needless labor involved in it, finds his 
thinking hampered by the tediousness of expression, 
and prays for some more simple and less fatiguing 
method, 

Is it unreasonable to hope for such relief? The 
reform would come quickly enough, says the prac- 
tical man, if there were any money in it for the 
reformer; but who would pay for the privilege of 
using a new alphabet? Especially when its money 
value would depend on its immediate adoption by 
everybody. 

There is some truth in this; still, knowing how 
long and zealously men have labored to solve this 
problem of rapid writing, expecting no return save 
the satisfaction to come from success and the con- 
sciousness of having done a public service, we are in- 
clined to think that something more than the ab- 
sence of prospective profit lies at the bottom of its 
non-solution. Unsatisfactory as our current method 
of writing is, it isno easy task to invent a manual 
system which shall so excel it in facileness, fluency, 
directness and legibility as to commend itself to all. 
Indeed, the best conceivable system of writing would 
find it difficult to supplant the worst, where so many 
vested interests are concerned, 

The proposed reform, if alphabetic, would have to 
be in reality a revolution. It would involve the 
abandonment of our present writing as a whole, not 
merely require a gradual modification of it; a change 
possible only with an outburst of popular enthusiasm 
not at all likely to be awakened in a cause of this 
sort. 

To answer the every-day purposes of all sorts of 
people, a system of writing must be legible if badly 
written. The characters must be large and distinct, 
to suit every variety of sight. There must be little 
scope for diversity of word-forms. Every sound must 
be expressed,—vowels and consonants following each 
other connectedly as in spoken words. Word-forms 
must be simple and writable, regardless of the number 
or character of the sounds involved. The writing 
must flow naturally in some one direction ; if from 
left to right, then the general direction of the letters 
must lie that way. The writing must not involve 
mice angles or degrees of curvature or shading. And, 
lastly, if it is to supplant the method in use, it must 
be four or five times briefer and less laborious. 

Can such a system be devised ? 

It is hard to admit that a problem to which one 
has given years of hopeful thought is quite insolu- 
ble ; yet knowing enough of all the multiform systems 








of brief writing published during the past century—all 
at least that have any recognized merit—to be able to 
form a just opinion of them, and having invented and 
written with perhaps a score of original alphabets, we 
are persuaded that—well, that our common long-hand, 
tiresome as it is, isin no great danger of extinction 
yet. 

Briefer methods there are in plenty—methods which 
greatly diminish the labor of writing—which on the 
face appear wonderfully simple and philosophical ; but 
it does not require any prolonged examination of 
them to discover that they are really very compli- 
cated, and for popular use altogether unavailable. 
There is not one of them which does not require 
too nice an eye for easy reading, and too skilful a 
hand for ready writing. Microscopic twists and curls 
count for too much, and the sense is too often at the 
mercy of a casual fly-speck. 

A killing fault with all these schemes of rapid 
writing arises from the fact that their inventors have 
had verbatim reporting as their ultimate aim, All 
things are subordinated to this, forgetting that a 
thousand men have need of a means of setting down 
thought quickly, easily, and legibly, where one is re- 
quired to write as fast as another can speak, 

Since the hand cannot trace characters, even the 
simplest, as rapidly as the vocal organs can utter 
sounds, verbatim reporting forms no legitimate part 
of writing, and its possible requirements should have 
no influence whatever on the selection of alphabetic 
characters for ordinary use. Reporting is an art by 
itself, as distinct from writing as sketching is from 
painting—an art in which success depends far more on 
the personal equation of the artist, than on the system 
he uses, 

The mutual jealousies, bickerings, and legal quar- 
relings of the would-be leaders of writing-reform, 
is proof enough to the onlooker that no one of them 
has yet found the perfect scheme for the conversion 
of the world to anew chirography. We have before 
us letters of recent date from two enthusiasts of this 
class,—one calling our attention to certain phonic 
short-hand works, the publication of which the 
author hopes ‘ will mark a new. era in the study;"’ 
the other, warning us that the said works are 
gross infringements on the writer’s copyrights. Both 
authors are working on the basis of Pitman’s Phono- 
graphy ; both claim to have reduced that complicated 
and very irregular ‘‘ system” to order and simplicity, 
just as their predecessors have been doing for so many 
years; and both succeed only in adding their uninten- 
tional testimony to the volume of evidence proving 
the failure of phonography to meet the requirements 
of a popular method of writing. 

The practical result of the study of these systems of 
phonography, tachygraphy, and the rest, is enough to 
condemn them, Scarcely five in the hundred of those 
who set out to master them find them available for 
every-day use, and the majority of these five are 
professional reporters, The great multitude of writers 
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lack the patience, persistence, memory, manual quick- 
ness and accuracy required for their successful em- 
ployment. 

After all, we are inclined to think that the real so- 
lution of this problem of rapid and easy writing will 
be mechanical rather than alphabetic. It is the pen 
that is inadequate to the work that needs tv be done. 
As an instrument the pen may be perfect of its kind, 
as the common sewing-needle is perfect, Neither 
pen nor needle is likely to be ever done away with 
wholly; yet both fail alone to meet the increas- 
ing demands of our quick-moving civilization. The 
sewing-machine has come in to do the great bulk of 
our stitching. We must have a machine to do the 
same for our writing. The letters must be struck 
with a metal type instead of being traced by hand; 
and the writer’s part must be confined wholly, or 
chiefly, to the touching of appropriate keys. With such 
a machine the distinctness of the writing will no longer 
be at the mercy of unsteady or undisciplined nerves 
and muscles; the characters may be as complex and 
significant as those of Bell’s Visible Speech, or even 
the Chinese, without increasing in the least the labor 
of writing, and the ‘‘ copy” will correspond exactly 
with print. 

The degree of success already attained by several 
inventors of writing-machines gives every assurance 
that the manual labor of literary workmen is certain 
to be greatly diminished. May we hope that the 
quality of their work will be correspondingly im- 
proved ? 


Rousseau.* 


* His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 
Or friends self-banished ”— 


is the epitome of Rousseau’s biography uttered by By- 
ron with his usual terse force and doubtful grammar. 
His portrait, existing in an English coilection, is de- 
scribed as showing deep furrows on the brow, and in 
the glance a solicitude half penetrating and defiant, half 
dejected, and marked by facial lines telling the story 
of profound moral defeat, unlightened by memories of 
resolute combat with evil and weakness. D’Alembert 
professed to think him a madman who was very clever, 
and who was only clever when he was in a fever. 
By most men in our day Rousseau is regarded in a 
confused way as a brilliant preacher of social and re- 
ligious novelties, at odds with the world, unclean in 
morals and ungenerous in his relations with others, 
a sort of marsh-fire among clearer lights, glowing and 
dying in putrescence. The present temperate and 
liberal examination of his character and genius depicts 
him as a man thoroughly sincere if fatally weak, fertile 
in great ideas mixing truth with mistakes that had a 
prodigious influence on his time, more unhappy than 
erring, and deserving pity rather than either admiration 
or contempt. The author’s patient judicious study 
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towards the enlightenment of the superficial view of 
this extraordinary being which prevails in England and 
is usually blindly accepted here, is an emphatic com- 
mentary on its opening text upon the impossibility of 
condensing all estimates of such a character into a 
single unqualified proposition, 

This Life of Rousseau is the appropriate pendant to 
that of Voltaire, to be followed, let us hope, by as 
elaborate a portrait of one or more among that group 
of intellectual leaders who stood .in close relations 
with both. Individually, no one of the encyclopeedists 
can be as interesting as these two most prominent 
figures in the crowd of inquirers who prepared the 
French revolution. But the peculiar part taken by 
many among them in raising and solving, or at least 
discussing, the questions of the time, deserves to be set 
forth with a discriminating criticism like that bestowed 
by Mr. Morley on these chosen instances. While con- 
trasting Rousseau as a master example of sensibility 
with Voltaire as a master example of clear-eyed pene- 
tration, he is careful to mark the profound differences 
in conviction and purpose separating Rousseau from 
that philosophic school. His greater seriousness and 
reverence, his deeper spirituality, made a gulf between 
them which widened until he became a third great 
power in the century between the encyclopzedic party 
and the Church. Beginning as the associate of revo- 
lutionary thinkers in politics, he ended by opposing 
them asa reactionary in religion. The flood of re- 
forming ideas parted into two distinct currents, of one 
of which Rousseau was the confessed leader. These 
diverging theories bore their practical fruit in shaping 
the action of parties. The time came when Robes- 
pierre, the sentimentalist disciple of Rousseau, seemed 
relatively religious in sending Chaumette and Clootz 
to the guillotine for the definite offence of carrying 
out the teachings of Voltaire to their logical issue, 
and seeking to raise atheism into a worship. 

The most satisfactory clue to guide us through the 
perplexed and often ignoble troubles of Rousseau’s 
life to an understanding of his misfortunes and his 
triumphs alike, & found in his temperament. Hime 
once said of him that he had only /¢/¢ during the whole 
course of his life; and Mr. Morley so reasons upon 
collected details of his antecedents unknown to Hume, 
as to convert this exaggeration into a sober certainty. 
His sensitiveness amounted to a constitutional infirmi- 
ty. His father was of an eager, romantic spirit, and 
he derived from his mother nothing but gentleness and 
sensibility. In his youth his will was never trained 
nor his impulses studied and directed. He lived upon 
sensation and imagination, and lost, if he ever had it, 
the power of reaction against moral shocks. It is this 
passionate, morbid acuteness of feeling which is the 
master tone in the whole strain of his life. It confus- 
ed his intellectual perceptions, and in his earlier days 
so dominated them that he was pronounced too dull 
to acquire the elements of learning or the simplest ac- 
complishments. His own words strikingly describe 
the way in which it affected his habits of thought and 
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composition: ‘*I feel all, and see nothing. I am car- 
ried away, but I am stupid. My ideas ferment until 
they agitateme. Insensibly the emotion grows still, 
the chaos is disentangled, but very slowly, and after 
long and confused agitation.” To this morbid senti- 
ment he owes the worst parts of his character, self- 
described in the vices and meannesses which he records 
with brutal and probably exaggerated frankness. But 
he owes to it also his better reputation. It was in this 
intense feeling that he found the spring of his passion- 
ate sympathy with lowly suffering humanity, the 
warmth of his patriotic glow, and the stuff for the 
dreams of social perfection that made him famous. 
When it took an erotic form this receptive ardor made 
him the most transported and the most wretched of 
men. It opened sources of emotion from which he 
distilled the tears and the nectar of the romance that 
turned all the heads of France, while so much of gen- 
erous, and pure, and prudent was mixed with its ir- 
regular passion that it helped his countrymen to simple 
ideas of happiness, and new honor in domestic life. 
The same overstrained sensibility made his capricious 
friendships a burden, or a subject of ridicule to their 
objects. He was irritable, ungrateful, independent 
to the point of angry rudeness at offered aid. He 
said of himself that there were times when he fled from 
the eyes of men as from Parthian arrows; and one 
who spoke from: experience, declared that the fate of 
his most intimate friend depended on a word or a ges- 
ture. When it is added that poverty beset him, that 
the coarse companion he chose to live with proved 
unfaithful after many years of concubinage, that per- 
secution for his religious and political heresies drove 
him from land to land, and that a painful disease 
robbed him of ease and sleep, it is not surprising that 
something very like madness darkened his later days, 
and that it is a question whether his death was not the 
act of a suicide. 

The author admits that Rousseau’s personality has 
most repulsive sides. In detailing the noted episodes 
of his life, he neither screens nor strikes, but traces 
with scientific calmness the growth from the subject’s 
diseased sensitiveness of whatever was depraved in his 
ways or unsound in his writings. The reader’s own 
judgment is invited upon an exposition of the circum- 
stances under which each of his great works was con- 
ceived, and of the companionship and the place and man- 
ner of living that imparteditscolor. In subjecting his 
performances to that minute analysis deserved by their 
commanding place in the literature of human progress; 
the author carefully distinguishes between the man and 
the matter. If they are suffused with romance, weak 
in logic, and meager and inexact as to learning, they 
are passionately serious, palpitating with hope and 
sympathy, and incomparable in style. There is im- 
partial praise or blame for whatever in them betrays 
Rousseau’s self, his exquisite feeling for nature, his 
deep pity for human sorrows, his instinct for simplici- 
ty, his practical wisdom about education, mingled with 
crotchets as to politics, and misty impressions of rights 





and vague religious yearning. Then the share in his 
work of the fermenting ideas of the time is pointed 
out; how much of it was due, besides that which 
answered the pleading misery of the poor, and burned 
with the ardor of new political theories, to minor so- 
cial needs, to disgust with servility and dead patriot- 
ism, to revulsion from the mocking coldness of atheism. 
And to complete the critical survey, the residuum of 
pure and lasting truth, after all these deductions made, 
is heartily acknowledged, and the broad light of a larg- 
er philosophy than inspired the mere sentimentalist or 
the cramped rationalist is poured upon it. 

It is in this expansion and adjustment to more modern 
wants of certain of Rousseau’s ideas that the real interest 
and importance of these volumes consists. They are 
adopted as points in the growth of a slowly evolving 
body of truth, just as the man is viewed as stepping 
farther on than earlier benefactors of the race, and the 
age as rising above all heights reached in the past to 
win a wider prospect of fairer coming time. The au- 
thor looks before and after, seeing in Rousseau and his 
revolution the fruit and promise of continuous growth, 
So while he discovers in the writers of the preceding 
centuries the germs of that great thought which be- 
came in Rousseau’s hands a lever of the nations, that 
the people are the many, not the few, he forecasts the 
era of a completer civilization which shall regard our 
present arrangements and inequalities as monstrous, 
So, too, he maintains that the noblest of the emotions 
which the Christian religion has made familiar to man 
are the moods of awe and reverence it borrowed from 
Judaism, and the sentiment of human pity breathed 
into it by itsfounder, And he finds Rousseau’s true 
glory in his fidelity to these—in his genuine love and sor- 
row for his kind, and his zeal to preserve religion on 
the one hand from rotting into superstition, and on 
the other from freezing into atheism. Yet he feels no 
content, and inspires the reader with none, in Rous- 
seau’s own creed, which is elaborately described as a 
graceful form of Deism, worshiping the ideal of a di- 
vinity for fair weather. Nor does he offer anything 
more complete, to answer the craving for some re- 
ligion of that spiritual part which he warmly affirms 
to reign in our nature coequal with the reason that 
demands light and knowledge. Here is the failure 
and the disappointment in this otherwise satisfactory 
book. Contemning atheism, deriding deism, ac- 
cepting Christianity as a decaying tabernacle once 
strong and ample, it leaves in place of these, all 
swept away, a formless blank. Its serene profes- 
sion of faith in the grand ideal of the race, past, 
present and to come, its transcendental hymn of wor- 
ship, as lofty as Comte’s and less fantastic, to absolute 
humanity falls faint and hollow from too far a height 
for the common spirit to attain. For the prophetic 
sight of the philosopher, the airy hues of such a vision 
may be full of light and warmth ; but it has no cheer 
for the dull eyes of the whole creation that must groan 
and travail through the centuries before, if ever, it be- 
comes a living creed. 
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The interest inspired by the main subject of the bi- 
ography is hardly greater than that which the manner 
of treatment enables the author to throw around the 
famous men and women who were his associates, ene- 
mies, or imitators. The leaders in science and litera- 
ture of the time, the chiefs of polite society and the 
future rulers of the Terror, noted foreign contempora- 
ries, Genevese burghers, and priests of both faiths, 
and women of all ranks, from the marquise to the 
peasant, pass in vivid review before us. With all its 
depth of speculation and grave finish of style, the book 
has in many parts the rapid movement and adventu- 
rous interest of a novel. 


The Renaissance.* 


THESE essays are the clarified product of very sub- 
tle thought upon their subjects, elaborated in forms of 
extreme precision and delicacy, in which every word 
has its value. In speaking of the Renaissance as the 
varied critical and creative movement of the 15th and 
16th centuries, without much unity or conscious com- 
bination, the author waives any attempt to describe it 
as a whole, though he selects for illustration such 
studies as touch its chief points. It is treated, too, 
as denoting something much wider than the re- 
vival of classical antiquity at the close of the middle 
ages, as extending far back into those ages, and ex- 
pressing the revolt against the restraints imposed by 
their religious systems on the heart and the imagination. 
That brilliant effort at the end of the 12th century to 
do for human life and the human mind what was af- 
terwards done in the 15th, which produced ecclesiasti- 
cal art and-Provengal poetry, is particularly dwelt on 
as keeping up the continuity between the true dark age 
and the later revival. And this idea in its turn leads 
to the deeper thought, that nothing which has ever 
interested living men and women can wholly lose its 
vitality, and that among the spiritual forces of the 
past, the element of Greek culture, above all, is so 
fitted to satisfy a vital requirement of the intellect 
that it must forever be a conscious tradition in its life, 
or, as it is elsewhere expressed, though modern cul- 
ture may have more color, the medizval spirit greater 
heat and profundity, Hellenism is preéminently intel- 
lectual light. 

The author applies with curious suggestion and in- 
genious reflection this idea of the function of the zs- 
thetic critic, which is, to distinguish in the fairer 
forms of nature and human life the special virtue by 
which they produce pleasurable sensations, each of a 
peculiar kind. And in each of the essays he pene- 
trates straight to the personality of the worker, striv- 
ing to reach the secret of his originality, insisting that 
everything that has style, that has been done as 
no other man or age could have done it, as it could 
never, for all our trying, be done again, has its true 
value and interest. This method is not so mucha 
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protest against Taine’s theories as to the influence of 
surroundings upon the creations of genius, as it is the 
complement to them. It admits, and indeed indicates, 
the shaping pressure of the age upon the artist, and 
yet analyzes the qualities of character and the per- 
sonal experience that impress special value on his 
work, So the effect of Michelangelo’s sculpture, as 
if ‘* some spirit in the thing seems always on the point 
of breaking out of it,’’ is traced to a genius spiritual- 
ized by the reverie of the middle ages, yet modulated 
by his peculiar temper and disappointments. So too the 
very striking description of ‘* La Gioconda,” the reveal- 
ing instance of Leonardo da Vinci’s mode of thought 
and work, detects in the picture, though a portrait, an 
image defining itself from childhood on the fabric of 
his dreams, ‘The essays are pervaded by subtle com- 
plication of theory with narrative that no quotation 
can do justice to, and heightened now and then with 
fine critical touches like this: ‘‘ All color is no mere 
delightful quality of natural things, but a spirit upon 
them by which they become expressive to the spirit.” 

Following the series is an elaborate study on Winck- 
elmann, published and much remarked upon some years 
ago, and which contains wide generalizations upon art 
and religion. It dwells particularly upon the pagan 
sentiment that measures the sadness with which the 
human mind is filled whenever its thoughts wander 
far from what is here and now, as an element common 
and pervading in all religions for the vast majority of 
mankind. The conclusion presents a singularly con- 
cise and vivid summing up of the latest doctrines of 
physiology and metaphysics, applied to the definition 
of what is real in life, and yielding the deduction that 
multiplied consciousness and intense enjoyment are 
most surely to be found in art for art’s sake. The 
volume is produced with much elegance, unfortunately 
marred by several misprints of French quotations that 
should not have escaped correction, 


The Isles of Shoals. 


NINE miles off the coast of New England, just 
where the boundary-line between Maine and New 
Hampshire melts into the trackless sea, lies a group of 
rocky islets. They are eight in number, bleached by 
centuries of storms, brightened only by a few patches of 
scanty vegetation, girt about with olive-brown fringes 
of sea-weed, or with the yeasty churning of the 
breakers. Here and there are a few scattered ham- 
lets; a tall lighthouse sends its slender ray far out 
wpon the tumbling ocean ; a swollen hotel is beginning 
to loom on the desolate rocks, and summer travelers 
are dotted in among the time-worn boulders, These 
are the Isles of Shoals, long famous among the 
knowing inhabitants of New Engiand as a comforta- 
ble and quiet retreat from the heats of summer, and 
now duly celebrated in the charming volume of Mrs, 
Celia Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, published 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, 

The hapless dweller in rural cities or by unsalted 
seas can never know the spell by which the ocean 
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holds coast-born people. The mysterious murmur of 
the main, its hollow roar or rushing and hissing tu- 
mult, the soft lapping of the summer sea, the low 
wash on the pebbly beach or the angry call of the 
breakers,—these all soothe the soul with an inexpres- 
sible sadness of pleasure, or smite on the sense like a 
call from another world. The little waste of waters 
which rolls between a sea-girt island and the busy 
world divorces the sensitive spirit from the cares, anx- 
ieties, and petty concerns of life as though it were the 
measureless field of ether which divides us from the 
rim of the solar system. Whether the sky be blue or 
gray, the ocean molten in silver or wrinkled with 
angry leaden lines, the rocks glowing in the tender 
glow of sunrise, or harsh and white in the fierce light of 
noon,—the subtle charm never disappears. This is the 
home of the lotos-eater. There are no slender streams 
to fall and pause and fallsalong the cliff ‘‘ like a down- 
ward smoke,” no ‘‘ slender galingale,” but they who 
visit these enchanted isles and listen to the seductive 
murmur of the sea, forget their cares and burdens, 
and are ready to breathe the song— 


“ Our home 
“ Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


None can adequately lay bare the wonderful secret 
which lies hidden beneath the pathetic contour of 
these bleak islets but one who has absorbed the mys- 
terious influence of the sea. Shallow people like the 
Isle of Shoals because they are quiet, free from dust 
and ever fresh as if they had risen, new-born, from the 
ocean brine but yesterday. Yet, even these, giving 
themselves up to the magic that breathes about them, 
are quieted and calmed in some manner which they 
cannot rouse themselves to consider. But here is a 
book written by one whose childhood and girlhood 
were colored and keyed by the sights and sounds 
which make the strange charm of the rocky islets 
in the sea. With a sensitive but healthy organiza- 
tion, the young girl grew up in familiar acquaintance 
with the wild ocean and all the forms of life that go 
to and fro upon its bosom or disport in its marginal 
depths. Her attractive pages gleam, not so much 
with sketches as with glimpses of an inner life made 
happy and beautiful by the peculiar surroundings 
which were hers on the Isles of Shoals. Her book is 
full of color. Whether you see the dark line of indigo 
which the sea makes under the pure sky of winter, or 
the glare of quicksilver which it takes on under the 
westering sun, the picture is vivid in all its hues; it 
is something more than a design in ‘‘ gray and gray,’’ 
as the painters phrase it. The writer is quite at home, 
too, among the various forms of life which nestle 
among the rocks and crannies of the islands, Here are 
the spotted jewel-weed, the pearly eye-bright and the 
modest pimpernel—old friends all, and doubly dear 
because they bloom and smile amidst the sterility of 
these far-off, bleak islands. The sea-urchins, star-fish, 
sea-spiders, and all the multifarious creatures which 
haunt the watery shore, are given their due place in the 





economy of the little republic. Nor are the birds for- 
gotten, for no one in sympathy with Nature can fail 
to know the snowy gulls that scream and fly or waft 
along the sky like wandering flakes of foam ; the song- 
sparrows and the wintry owls are friends of the island- 
ed family; and overhead, when winter breaks, the 
long procession of wild-geese ‘‘honks” in the misty 
blue. , 

The author of these charming sketches gives us, too, 
whatever of human interest the isles may have, withal, 
The rough, barbaric dwellers of Star Island may have 
lost some of their picturesque viciousness since Mrs. 
Thaxter’s girlhood ; but these toilers of the sea have 
ever their own wild flavor ; and the graceful touches 
with which our chronicler limns the race as we know 
it satisfy the reader that the change to whitewash 
and decency is for the better. The tales of wreck 
which invest the island group with tragic memories are 
sufficient for romance and for sentiment, The clumsy 
barges of Biarue and Thorfinn Thorsefkne must have 
skirted these rocky shores almost a thousand years ago, 
Here were crushed by the sea the Spanish galleons, 
rich with fruit, costly stuffs and spiceries. Along these 
inhospitable beaches. have been strewn the wrecked 
gains of many a venture in foreign parts, while beard- 
ed men and fair-haired boys lay all a-row, cast up in 
death by the half-relenting sea. 

We have said enough to indicate the wealth of ma- 
terial which the thoughtful soul will find on the Isles 
of Shoals, Need we say more of the book than that 
the author has admirably used her opportunities? 
She has had the happy insight to perceive all the mul- 
titudinous life and form and color that enrich the ap- 
parently barren group of islands in the sea. She has 
successfully, and without show or pretense, given us 
an honest picture of all that is of the island-life. 
The soothing charm, the healing balm of the sea will 
be confined in no book, however deft of hand and re- 
fined in spirit may be its author, 


“ Bressant.” * 


Ir Mr. Hawthorne fails in his career as a romance 
writer, so promisingly begun, it will not be for want 
of close observation of details in outward nature and 
morals, nor from any waste of attention on the for- 
mer. His descriptions aid his analysis, and the scene- 
ry and setting of his story borrow their character 
from its persons. And these, in his preference for 
psychological study, are presented rather as embodied 
principles or states of feeling than as flesh and blood 
realities. Each shows too much of one unshaded 
tint, What they say and do is appropriately said and 
done, granting their position and the control of one 
simple impulse over eaclf; but the position is hardly 
a probable one, and men and women are not so con- 
sistently good or bad. 

If we except two personages from this criticism, it 
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is because the Professor and Abbie bring into the 
story the results and finished effects of life, not life in 
action. They do nothing to develop the situation of 
which their memories and past experience make an 
element. Whatever the author gains in point of con- 
centration by thus narrowing his circle of human 
interests, he sacrifices the counteracting influences 
and varied sympathies that modify real life, even 
within the limits of a village. The light of the focus 
under which the three chief figures are brought is 
therefore more strong and searching than natural or 
agreeable. Such a combination as that they play a part 
in might, indeed, occur, but it is unusual, and seems a 
forced and unprepared episode, demanding violent 
suppositions, when a little more art might have led to 
it as the inevitable result of the slow growth of char- 
acter. Thus we are required to believe that Bressant, 
a model of physical and mental vigor, can have 
reached the age of twenty-four without the least 
knowledge of affection, even of the family sort, or 
any suspicion that there was such a thing as passion 
in his being. Some tropical island of French ro- 
mance might produce such a Paul, but physiology 
forbids his existence in our latitude and time; and he 
is to find his Virginia in two sisters successively, each 
of whom is at first as unsophisticated as himself. The 
younger, fragile but resolute, and religious to the 
verge of mysticism, devotes herself to redeeming 
Bressant from his heathen darkness, naturally losing 
her heart in the experiment. She serves as a foil to 
the elder sister’s beauty and positive sensuousness, and 
yet these are depicted as permitting in some miracu- 





lous way a blank ignorance of emotion, quite incon- 
sistent with the blooming ardor of her nineteen years 
spent in a place which is expressly described as an 
occasional resort for the dwellers in cities. Then in 
order to lower and temper her nature to the requisite 
point of impressibility, the author sends her to visit a 
Knickerbocker family, with whom she meets, and is 
formed by a society in which M. de Camors would 
have found himself perfectly at home. This is all 
greatly overstrained, for the current of fast life is not 
kept fresh among us by the old Dutch race, nor do its 
follies sink into such depravities otherwise than ex- 
ceptionally 

These faults are of a kind that wider knowledge of 
life will cure, and their censure convicts the author of 
nothing worse than weakness of constructive power, 
and carelessness in adopting superficial notions about 
society. He can well afford to give heed to their 
correction, which will produce improved symmetry in 
his future work, and open more natural ways for the 
exercise of his keenness of insight and skill in laying 
bare the depths of motives and the subtleties of self 
deceit. Enough of this kind of power is shown ir 
this volume to prove that he will deal more success- 
fully with excited emotions and conflicts of purpose 
and thought than with the common course of life. 
And there is ingenuity as well as truth in his manner 
of selecting those aspects of Nature that reflect the 
moods of humanity, and attributing to her changes a 
sympathy with those who regard them, instead of 
coldly describing her as something apart, like the 
frame of a picture. 


———____— +o. a__ —__——_ 
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A New Fire-Arm. 


THE adoption by the government of fire-arms of 
the best character is a matter of great importance to 
the welfare and it might almost be said the preserva- 
tion of a nation. We may therefore profitably de- 
vote a portion of our space to the brief considera- 
tion of a new fire-arm which is attracting a very con- 
siderable amount of attention among army officers. 

The gun in question is known as the Ward-Burton, 
and has sucessfully withstood the severe tests applied 
by the various boards to which it has been submitted. 
The advantages it presents are: 1st. The small num- 
ber of pieces entering into the formation of the lock 
and breech mechanism, there being but twenty in this, 
while the Remington has thirty, and the Springfield 
thirty-eight pieces. 2d. It is built on the bolt system, 
all the essential parts of the lock being enclosed in 
the interior of the bolt and thoroughly protected from 
injury by weather, dirt or accident. 3d. The exceed- 


ingly simple working of the mechanism. The bolt 
operating exactly like an ordinary old-fashioned door- 





bolt, and the gun requiring only three movements to 
load and fire it, while the Springfield requires five. It 
may therefore be discharged over thirty times a min- 
ute, or about thirty-three per cent. faster than the 
Springfield. 4th. The manner in which the cartridges 
are driven home prevents any possibility of a prema- 
ture discharge. 5th. The stroke of the hammer being 
in the line of the aim, there is no change in the direc- 
tion of the aim by the blow given by the hammer in 
its descent. 6th. It may be loaded while in motion, 
even on horseback, which is not the case with the 
Springfield, 7th. It is also made in what is called 
the Magazine form, which does not interfere with its 
action as an ordinary breech-loader, while it holds in 
reserve seven or eight cartridges, which may be dis- 
charged at the rate of one per second. 


Ephemere. 


IN a recent article on metamorphoses of insects, Sir 
John Lubbock thus describes the change in Ephemerx 
or May flies: ‘* The larve are semi-transparent, active, 
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six-legged little creatures, which live in water, and 
having at first no gills, respire through the gen- 
eral surface of the body. They grow rapidly, and 
change their skin every few days. After one or two 
moults they acquire seven pairs of gills, or branchiz, 
which are in the form of leaves, one pair to each seg- 
ment. When they are about half grown, the poste- 
rior angles of the two posterior thoracic segments be- 
gin to elongate. These elongations become more and 
more marked with every change of skin, One morn- 
ing in the month of June, some years ago, I observed 
a full-grown larva which had a glistening appéarance, 
owing to the presence of a film of air under the skin. 
I put it under the microscope, and then, having added 
a drop of water with a pipette, I put the instrument 
down and looked through the glass. To my astonish- 
ment the insect was gone, and an empty skin only re- 
mained. I then caught a second specimen in a simi- 
lar condition and put it under the microscope, hoping 
to see it come out, nor was I disappointed. Very 
few moments had elapsed, when I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the thorax open along the middle of the 
back; the two sides turned over; the insect literally 
walked out of itself, unfolding its wings, and in an 
instant flew up to the window. Several times since 
I have. had the pleasure of witnessing this wonderful 
change, and it is reaily extraordinary how rapidly it 
takes place; from the moment when the skin first 
cracks, not ten seconds are over before the insect has 
flown away.’’ 

Of Dragon-flies, or Horse-stingers, as they are some- 
times erroneously called, the same writer remarks: 
** The larve live in the water, and are brown, sluggish, 
ugly creatures with six legs. They feed on small water 
animals, for which they wait very patiently, either at 
the bottom of the water or on some water plant. 
The lower jaws are attached to a long folding rod, 
and when any unwary little wretch approaches too 
near the larva, this apparatus is shot out with great 
velocity, and the prey which comes within its reach 
seldom escapes.” 


Compensation in Nature. 


AN admirable illustration of the manner in which 
certain plants are compensated for apparent defects 
in their organization is related in a recent number of 
the Horticulturist, from which we quote: ‘ Among 
Parasitic plants the Mistletoe affords an excellent ex- 
ample of ‘compensation.’ No art has yet made 
these plants root in the ground. Here, then, might 
seem to be a mortal defect in their constitution. Let 
us examine how this defect is made up to them. The 
seeds are endued with an adhesive quality so tenacious 
that they adhere to the surface or bark of any tree, 
however smooth. Roots springing from these seeds 
insinuate their fibers into the woody substances of the 
tree from which this parasite draws its life and main- 
tenance. Another marked instance is the antumnal 
crocus. Its blossom rises out of the ground in the 
most forlorn condition possible, without a sheath, 





calyx or cup to protect it, and that, too, not in the 
spring to be visited by the summer sun, but under all 
the disadvantages of the declining year, When we 
look more closely at its organization, however, we find 
that instead of being neglected nature has gone out 
of her way to provide for its security and make up for 
its defects. The seed-vessel, which in other plants is 
situated within the cup of the flower or just beneath 
it, in this plant is buried ten or twelve inches under 
ground in a bulbous root. The styles always reach 
this seed-vessel, but in this by an elongation unknown 
in other plants, All these peculiarities contribute to 
one end, As this plant blossoms late in the year and 
would not have time to ripen its seeds before the ac- 
cess of winter would destroy them, Providence has 
contrived its structure in such a manner that this of- 
fice may be accomplished at a depth in the earth be- 
yond the reach of ordinary frosts. In the autumn 
nothing is done above the ground but the blooming 
and fertilization, The maturation of the impregnated 
seed, which in other plants proceeds within the cap- 
sule exposed with the rest of the flower to the open 
air, is here carried on during the winter within the 
earth, below the reach of ordinary frost. Here a 
new difficulty must be overcome, The seeds, though 
perfected, are known not to vegetate at this depth 
in the earth, The seeds, therefore, though so safely 
lodged through the winter, would after all be lost to 
the purposes for which all seeds are intended, To 
overcome this difficulty another admirable provision 
is made to raise them above the surface and sow them 
at a proper distance. In the spring the germ grows 
up upon a fruit stalk accompanied with canes. The 
seeds now, in common with those of other plants, have 
the benefit of summer and are sown on the surface of 
the ground.” 


Poison and Venom, 


Mr. A. MuRRAY Says: ** Poison and venom are often 
used as convertible terms. I do not understand them 
to be so. Poison properly means something which 
injures the system by introduction through the 
stomach. Venom something which injures by intro- 
duction through lesion of the tissues. Most poisons 
are also venoms; whatever injures if introduced into 
the stomach will most probably also injure if intro- 
duced directly into the blood. But the converse is 
not true; most venoms are not poisons, that is, it is 
not by digestion and assimilation that they work, but 
by entering the vascular system from without. It is 
said that you may swallow the venom of the rattle- 
snake with impunity; and I imagine you may if it 
is not absorbed through the mucous membrane, but 
Dr. Fayzer’s experience [ately published, of the effects 
of the semi-swallowing which occurs in extracting the 
venom from a poisoned wound by sucking would rather 
seem to show that such extremely virulent venom 
would penetrate the mucous membrane, and act as if 
actually introduced by a wound, his throat having be- 
come dangerously ulcerated from sucking the poison 
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from the wound of a man bitten bya cobra. There 
is yet another way than by swallowing or being 
wounded, by which venom may injure, and that is 
through the nervous system, by application to the skin, 
This is the way in which the nettle must sting. In 
that case there is not the smallest lesion in the skin, 
and if the nettle were artistically made to touch the 
open surface of a gaping wound it would not sting at 
all; neitheris it by mechanical irritation that the pain 
is caused. The nettle has a venom gland as well as 
the rattlesnake, and it is the application of this venom 
to the delicate terminations of the nerves in the skin 
that produces the pain. 

** Though the majority of insects introduce their 
venom through the agency of an instrument provided 
for the purpose, there are some which do not, as the 
Kaa of Africa, which is used as a poison for their ar- 
rows by the Bushmen. Dr. Welwitsch had a personal 
experience of the severe swelling and pain in every 
part of his body which he touched with his hand after 
collecting specimens of these insects in their caterpil- 
lar state. He had, in consequence of a warning, care- 
fully avoided touching them, shoving them into a 
phial with a straw ; but whether he had inadvertently 
touched them or fingered the leaves on which they had 
been feeding (which he collected for examination), he 
and his servant were both laid up helpless for two or 
three days.” 


Outlines of Mountains. 


IN an article in Siddiman’s Fournal Professor Joseph 
Le Conte discusses the causes of the difference in out- 
line as follows: ‘* The great bulge of the earth’s crust 
which constitutes a mountain chain is doubtless pro- 
duced by general causes affecting the whole earth, 
probably by shrinkage of the interior more than the 
exterior, by which the face of the old earth becomes 
wrinkled ; but the smaller inequalities are almost 
always produced entirely by erosion. How any one 
who has ever been amongst the high Sierras can 
for a moment doubt this fact, I cannot understand. 
Standing amongst these mountains, all that constitutes 
scenery, every peak, ridge, or dome, every valley or 
cafion, is evidently due to this cause alone, except in 
those parts where recent volcanic action has taken 
place. 

** Now the forms produced by erosion depend partly 
upon the kind of rock, and partly upon the kind of 
erosion. The forms determined by water are different 
from those determined by ice. Standing in the mid- 
dle of the San Joaquin plains, on a clear day, the 
crests of the Sierras are seen on one side and of the 
coast-range on the other. Nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast between the two—the sharp 
saw-like, teeth-like outlines of the former, and the 
rounded outlines of the latter. The reason is, that the 
one has been determined by the action of snow and 
frost—the other by water only, The contrast is still 
more conspicuous when we are among these summits. 





In all the region where perpetual snow still lingers, 
the Sierras are studded with peaks and spires and 
comb-like ridges—so sharp that they seem ready to 
fall over, and especially with great amphitheaters 
bounded on several sides by almost perpendicular 
palisade-like walls with sharp serrated edges. These 
great amphitheaters are the wombs of the ancient 
glaciers and are still filled with snow. 

** Such is the contrast in the summits, On the higher 
slopes it is equally striking. During the period of the 
ice-sheet, probably all the Sierra slopes, even to the 
summits themselves, were covered with rounded forms 
on a grand scale. Subsequent action of ice and snow 
and frost and rivers have destroyed these except in 
some localities. Water tends to form deep V-shaped 
cafions, while ice produces broad valleys with lakes 
and meadows. A camping party in the Sierras is 
made painfully aware of having passed beyond the 
limits of ancient glaciers by the sudden and entire dis- 
appearance of meadows, and therefore of grazing for 
horses. I know not how general these distinctions 
may be, but certainly the coast-range of California is 
characterized by rounded summits and ridges, and deep 
V-shaped cafions, while the high Sierras are charac- 
terized, on the contrary, by sharp, comb-like summits 
and broad valleys, And this difference, I am con- 
vinced, is due in part at least to the action of water on 
the one hand and of ice on the other.” 


Deposits in Boiler Flues. 


PROFESSOR HAYES gives in the American Chemist 
the following opinion regarding the formation of these 
deposits: ‘* They are of two kinds, both of which are 
capable of corroding the iron rapidly, especially when 
the boilers are heated and in operation. The most 
common one consists of soot (nearly pure carbon) sat- 
urated with pyroligneous acid, and contains a large 
proportion of iron, if the deposit is an old one, or 
very little iron if it has been recently formed. The 
other has a basis of soot and fine coal-ashes (silicate 
of alumina) filled with sulphur acids, and contains more 
or less iron, the quantity depending on the age of the 
deposit. 

** The pyroligneous deposits are always occasioned by 
want of judgment in kindling and managing the fires, 
The boilers being cold, the fires are generally started 
with wood, and when partially under way they are 
nearly extinguished (smothered) with large charges of 
coal or wood, pyroligneous acid then distils over into 
the tubes, and, collecting with the soot already there 
from the first kindling fires, forms the nucleus for the 
deposits, which soon become permanent and more 
dangerous every time wood is used in the fire-places 
afterwards. 

** The sulphur-acid deposits derive their acids from the 
coals used, but the basis material, holding these acids, 
is at first occasioned by cleaning or shaking the grates, 
soon after adding fresh charges of coal. Fine ashes 
are thus driven into the flues at the opportime mo- 
ment for them to become absorbents for the sulphur 
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compounds distilling from the coals, and the corrosion 
of the iron follows rapidly after the formation of these 


deposits,” 
University Education. 


CONCERNING this important subject a writer in 
Nature says: ‘* The prevalent theories concerning 
the office of a University may be put in three catego- 
ries, 

“* The first regards the University as an ecclesiastical 
nursery. This was the original view, but nowadays 
is passing out of mind, though tenaciously clung to by 
some resident members at either University. It only 
needs to be mentioned to be dismissed. 

** The second looks upon Oxford and Cambridge as 
places where the young Tartars of modern English 
society are covered with a varnish of ‘culture’ and 
polished into gentlemen. Dr. Lyon Playfair said in 
the House the other day that the Scotch University 
taught a man how to make a thousand a year, the 
English University how to spend it ; and in saying this 
he simply put into forcible language the ideas which 
are prevalent among many members of the Universi- 
ties. They distinctly and emphatically discard the 
idea that it is the duty of the University to equip a 
man for the struggle for a livelihood, to train him for 
business, for the arts, for the professions. Their token 
is ‘culture,’ not culture in the sense of higher learn- 
ing, but in the sense of professional varnish, in the 
sense of mental equipment which does not pay, and 
which is of no use to the owner in practical life, which 
is a luxury and not a need, a sort of evening-dress of 
the mind, which may be ornamental under the artifi- 
cial lights of society, but is ill-suited for every-day 
work, Now this sort of culture is not much sought 
after ; for by hard-headed fathers whose sons have to 
get or to keep their living by their own exertions, it 
is sought for less and less every year. The advocates 
of the view we are dealing with see this very clearly, 
and accordingly they contend very logically, that since 
the world does not care greatly for this kind of cul- 
ture and will not send its sons to a University for that 
only, some other inducements must be provided. And 
these are found in the prize fellowships, more especial- 
ly in the non-resident fellowships, A lad of parts 
whose friends would not send him to Oxford simply 
to gain that liberal education ‘which softens the 
character and prevents its being strong,’ goes there 
because by show of possessing that culture which he 
despises or even hates, he gains a good round sum of 
money which it is worth his while to waste three or 
four years in getting. 

** The third view, which at present has but few ad- 
vocates, teaches that the University is a place where any 
one and every one may be trained for any and every 
respectable path of life, and where at the same time 
all the interests of science and learning are cared for. 
The advocates of this view say: Do not bribe men 
by fellowships to come toa University from which 
they will go carrying with them a very little learning, 
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and that for the most part useless, and an artificial 
culture of doubtful value. Make it worth their while 
to come to the University, teach them there what they 
want to be taught, train them there as they desire to 
be trained, and there will be no need to bribe them 
with fellowships. They will then come to Oxford 
and to Cambridge as they are now going to Owen's 
College, to London, to Newcastle, and to Germany, 
Take care at the same time that the teaching be not 
narrow and professional, broaden it with the diligent 
nurture of higher learning and science, and then there 
will be every hope of seeing true culture and useful 
education going hand in hand. Let the youth of the 
University have the opportunity of seeing the mas- 
ter-minds of the age at their work, so that they may 
be inspired by them to the highest reaches of thought.” 


Sunday Reading-Rooms. 

DurRInG the past winter the reading-room of the 
Cooper Institute has been opened on Sunday in the 
afternoon. The attendance on these occasions was 
at first 800 and toward the close of the season 1200, 
which, considering the small number of hours that the 
room was open each day, is a larger average attend- 
ance than on any week day. The record also shows 
that while the religious newspapers received but little 
attention on week days, they were among the chief 
objects of attraction on Sundays. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the opening of reading-rooms on Sunday 
may be made an important adjunct of religious in- 
struction as well as an agent for the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the masses of working people who have 
no other opportunity for their mental and moral im- 
provement, 


Memoranda. 


Dr. KepziE, of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
gives the following account of the injurious action of 
salt on trees: ‘* On the college grounds there formerly 
grew a fine, vigorous specimen of common sassafras 
apparently in perfect health. A quantity of strong 
brine was inadvertently thrown beneath this tree, 
forming a stagnant pool in its immediate vicinity. In 
a very short time the tree began to manifest signs of 
decreasing vitality. The salt was absorbed unchanged 
in such immense quantities, that entering the circu- 
lation, it effloresced upon the surface of the leaves 
as a white crystalline deposit, and the tree soon after 


died,” 


Tue horse-chestnut is now used in France for the 
manufacture of starch. The nut yields about 17 per 
cent. of pure starch. Washing it with water contain- 
ing carbonate of soda is said to remove the bitterness. 


A “Tidal Power Machine”? has been devised by 
Mr, Edward W. Morton. It consists of a gigantic 
float which by its rise and fall with the tide develops 
the power to move the machinery to w-sich it is at- 
tached, 
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ETCHINGS. 
** UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER!” 


*¢ A BONNIE lassie ! ’—so they said ; 

The laddies turned the lassie’s head 
Wi’ singin’ ane and a’ 

About her starry glancin’ een, 

Her parted lips wi’ pearls between, 
An’ winsome dimples sma’. 


An’ wha shall lead her out to dance, 

An’ where will fa’ her witchin’ glance, 
An’ wha shall tie her shoon ? 

I dinna find the flirt sae fair— 

There’s sweeter lassies ev’rywhere ; 
Ye lose your hearts fu’ soon ! 


| 
| 
| 


Her twa wee hands upon my arm 
I could na think it any harm 
An’ followed her awa’, 


An’ now I’m dancin’ down the street 
Behind her wee bit twinklin’ feet, 
The daftest lad of a’. 
The maddest o’ the mony wights 
That sigh o’ days an’ dream o’ nights— 
My wits have flown awa’. 


An’ oh ! to lead her out to dance ; 
An’ oh! to catch her witchin’ glance - 





“wHA IS IT, Jamie?” 


’Twas so I spoke wi’ anger fu’, 
To see the lads a’ peekin’ through 
The trees where she maun hie, 

I lead the dance wi’ Effie Lee, 
An’ all ye laddies follow me, 
An’ trip it merrilie ! 


But just before the dance begun 

I turned and saw a little one— 
Alas for Effie Lee! 

A little one wi’ starry ’een 

That whispered, ** Nane will dance wi’ Jean; 
Will ye na come wi’ me?” 


I saw her ’een sae sparklin’ fair, 
An’ little waves o’ sunny hair, 
An’ winsome dimples sma’. 





To tie her little shoon ! 
If Jean is here the time is come ; 
If Jean is gane I maun gae home—- 
She lingers, ’tis too soon. 


She’s comin’ near. I hear ! I hear 

Her footstep on the grass ! 
An’ will she bide, or turn aside 

Anither way to pass? 

Soft ! twa sma’ hands have closed my eyes— 
I dare na’ turn my head. 

** Wha is it, Jamie, hither hies 
To seek thee in the mead ?” 

I ken fu’ well—I shall na’ tell. 
I'll keep her here wi’ me ; 

I'd gladly die, sae daft am I, 
Gin she would bide a wee ! 
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